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ArOLOdY rOR A PEErACE. 


T Tii-HEMnEii orico Jiaving nindc tlic ascent of a monrifniii in 
Killiirney to see the snn rise, ‘and watcli the various cllects thq 
])reaking day should successively throw on tlio sniToundiiig 
landscape. With the sad fatality, however, so common to theso 
regions, vast masses of cloud and mist obscured every object. 
Tho lakes, tho islands, the woods, even the mountains them, 
selves^ were shrouded in this gloomy mantle, and it was only 
at rare intervals that a ray of light, piercing tho darkness, 
afforded a fitful glance of a scone so full of picl^urosque beauty. 

]\Iy guide, however, with the instincts of his order, pointed 
through tho dim obscure to whore Mangerton stood, the Turk 
Mountain, tho waterfall, and Mucruss Abbey, and with a 
glpwing eloquence described the features of tho invisible land- 
scape. 

Shall I confess that now, as I have completed this tale, I find 
myself in a position somewhat resembling that of the guide? 
The various objects which I had 'hoped and promised myself to 
prejent to my readers have been displayed faintly, feebly, or 
not at all. The picture of a new social condition that I desired 
to develop, I have barely sketched— tho great political change 
worked on a whole people, merely glanced at. 

Pcrhaps*my plan included intentions not perfectly compatible 
with fiction — perhaps the inability lay more with myself— 
mayhap both cailscs have had their share in tho failure. But 
so is it that now, my task completed, I grieve to see how little 
opportunity I have had of dwelling on the great problem which 
first engaged me in tho social working of tho Emancipation Bill 
of »29. 

It was a subject over which I had long thought hnd .pon- 
dered, and in, I hope, a spirit of fairness and justice. Firmly 
feeling that tho great evils of Ireland were rather social than 
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politicali and strongly impressed with the conviction that tlio 
^'on^l^y lay less in legislative enactment than in the growth of 
habits of mutual charity and goodwill, I have regard vTfl tlio 
working of tho Relief Bill with intense interest as its effects 
displayed themselves in tho two opposite parties. I have sec-h, 
or fancied I have seen, great mistakes on both sides — golden 
opportunities of agreement neglected — happy coincidences of 
feeling igii4)rcd; and yet, with all this, a more generous for- 
bearing tone has unquestionably succeeded; and, if wo have not 
reached the happy goaj of perfect concord, much of the bitter- 
ness of party has been effaced — much of the rancour of old 
jealousies forgotten.^ 

If I wished to evidence something of this, still more did I 
desire to illustrate what might be done by a generous and 
kindly treatment of the people, especially at tho hands of tlioso 
who thoroughly understand and appreciate them, knowing well 
the complex web of their intricate natures, and able io dis- 
criminate between the real and unreal in their strangely involved 
characters. 

In my heroine — of whom I take this opportunity to say that 
all tho details are drawn from fiction — I have attempted this. 
I have endeavoured to picture one whoso own nature, deeply 
imbued with tho traits of country, could best a])prcciate tho 
feelings of tho people, and more readily deal wi^h sentiments 
to which her own heart was no stranger. How inadequately 
even to my own conception, I have rendci’ed this intention, I 
know and feel, and I have but once more to repeat my entreaty 
for the kind indulgence of those friends w’hose fifvour has for so 
many a year formed my happiness and my pride. 

Let them at least believe that what I have written has been 
done with a purpose; and if even a shadow of the intention 
manifests itself in the performance, “The Martins of Cro* 
Martin ” may not have been written in vain. 


C.L. 
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CHAPTER I. 

CRO* MARTIN. 

I AM al)onfc to speak of Ireland as it wa» some four-and- 
twonty years afyo, and feel as if I were referring to a long-past 
period of history, such have be§n the changes, political and 
social, effected in that interval ! Tempting as in some respects 
iliight be an investigation into the causes of these great 
changes, and* even speculation as to how they might have been 
modified, and whither they tend, I prefer rather to let the 
reader form his own unaided judgment on such matters, and 
will therefore^ without more of preface, proceed to my story. 

If the traveller leaves the old town of Oughterard, and pro- 
ceeds westward, ho enters a wild and dreary region, with few 
traces of cultivation, and with scarcely an inhabitant. Bare, 
bleak mountains, fissured by many a torrent, bound plains of 
stony surface, — hero and there the miserable hut of some 
“ cottier,” with its poor effort at tillage, in the shape of some 
roods of wet potato land, or the sorry picture of stunted oat 
crop, green even in the late autumn. Gradually, however, the 
scene becomes less dreary. Little patches of grass land come 
into view, generally skirting some small lake ; and liero are to 
bo met with droves of those wild Connemara pqjiies, for which 
the district is sd celebrated ; a stunted, hardy race, with all the 
endurance and courage that beseem ^mountain origin. ^lArther 

VOL. I. 2 
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on,ilie grateful sight of young* timber meets the eye, and largo 
enclosures of larch and spruco fir are scon on every favoiirablo 
spS^of ground. And at length, on winding’ round the kiso of 
a steep mountain, ilio dee^j woods of a rich demesne appear, 
and soon afterwards 'a handsonie entrancc-gato of massi^^o 
stohe, with armorifil bearings above it, announces the ajjproach 
to Oro* Martin Castle, the ancient seat of the Martins. 

A*n aveiiuo of several miles in length, winding through 
scenery oP*the most varied character, at one time traversing 
rich lawns of waving meadow, at another tracking its course 
along some rocky glAi, or skirting the bank of a clear and 
rapid river, at length arrives aWtlio Castle. With fuw pre- 
tensions to architecfl.ural correctness, Cro’ Martin was, indeed, 
an imposing structure. Originally the stronghold of some 
bold Borderer, it had been added to by successive pro[)rictors, 
till at last it had assumed ilie proportions of a vast and 
spacious edifice, different eras contributiTig the differeiit*styles 
of building, and presenting in the mass, traces of every archi- 
tecture, from the stern old watch-tower of the fourteenth 
century to the C(Srmmodious dwelling-house of our own. 

If correct taste might take exception to maiiy of the 
external details of this building, the arrangements wii.hin 
doors, where all that elegance and comfort could combine were 
to be found, might safely challenge criticism. Cosily furiiituro 
abounded, not for show in state aj>artmouls, shroufled in canvas 
or screened from sunlight, but for daily use in rooms tlitit 
showed continual habitation. 

Some of the apartments displayed massive s])c«imons of that 
richly-carved old oak furniture for which the Cliateaux of the 
Low Countries were filmed; others abounded with inlaid 
consoles and costly tables of “ marquetorie,’* and others again 
exhibited that chaste white and gold which charactf‘risod the 
.splendid era of the Regency in France. Great jars of Sevres, 
Hjfiose splendid mockeries of high art, stood in the windows, 
whose curtains were of the heaviest brocade. Carpets of soft 
Persian wool covered the floors, and rich tapestries were thi’own 
over sofas ajid chairs with a careless grace, the very triumpli 
of picturesque effect. 

In the 8j:rtipuJou8 neatness of all those arrangements, in the 
order >y air, the demure and respectful bearing of the servants 
as they showed the Castle to strangers, one ^might read tho 
traces of a strict and rigid discipline — features, it must bo 
owned, Hhat seemed little^in accordance with the wild region 
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that stretched on every side. The spotless windows of pUte- 
glass, the polished floor that mirrored every chair thai stood 
•on it, the massive and welMfitting doors, the richly gilded 
that sIToiie within the marble hearth, had little brotherhood 
with the dreary dwellings of the cottiers beyond the walls of 
the park — and certainly even Irish misery never was m<fre 
conspicuous than in that lonely region. 

It was early on a calm morning of the late autumn thaWhe 
silent court-yard of tlie Castle resounded with the sharp quick 
tramp of a horse, suddenly followed by a loud shrill whistle, as 
a young girl, mounted upon a small but highly-bred horse, 
galloped up to one of the bagk entrances. Let us employ the 
few seconds in which she thus awaited, to iatroduce her to th^ 
reader. Somewhat above the middle size, and with a figure 
admirably proi)ortioiied, her face seemed to blend the joyous 
character of hapi^y girlliood with a temperament of resolute 
action. The large and liquid liazel ('vos, with their long dark 
fringed, were almost at variance with tlio expression of the 
moutli, wdiich, though finely and beautifully fashioned, con- 
veyed the w^orking of a sjnrit that usually fallowed its own 
dictates, and as rarely brooked much interference. 

Shaded by a broad-lea vi d black hat, and with a bi’aid of her 
dark auburn hair accideutally fallen on her shoulder, Mary 
Martin sat patting the head of the wire-haired greyhound, who 
had reared himself to her side — a study Ibi* Landseer himself. 
Scarcely above a minute had c]a])scd, when several servants 
W'ere seen running towards her, whose hurried air betrayed 
iliat they had cgily just risen from bed, 

“•You’re all very late to-daj'',” cried young' lady. “You 
should have been in the stables an hour ago. Where’s 
Brand ? ” 

“lie’s g6»nc into the fair, Miss, with a lot of hoggets,” said a 
little old fellow with a rabbit-.skin cap, and a most unmistakable 
groom formatior^ about the knees and ankles. 

“Look to tlie marc, Bariiy,” said she, jumping off, “and 
remind me, if I forget it, to fine you all, for not having fed and 
watered before six o’clock. Yes, I’ll do it — I sai^l so once 
before, and you’ll sec I’ll keep my word. Is it because my 
uncle goes a few weeks to ilw sea-side, that you arc to neglect 
your duty? Hackett, I shall w'^ant to see the colts presemtly; 
go round to the straw-yard and wait tilt I comff; and, Graft, 
let us have a lool^ at the garden, for my aunt is quite provoked 
ftt the flowers you have been sending Iter lately.” 
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All thia waa fiaid rapidly, and in a tone that evidently was 
not m^nt to admit of reply; and the gardener led the way, 
k3^«in hand, very ranch with the air of a felon going ^ con- 
viction. He was a Northern Irishman, however, and possessed 
the Scotch-like habits of prudent reserve, that never wastc^ a 
wdrd in a bad cause. And thus he suffered himself to bo 
soundly rated upon various short-comings in his department: 
cel Ary, that wanted landing; asparagus grown to the con- 
sistence o^ a walking-cane; branches of fruit-trees breaking 
under their weight of produce; and *e von wood-grown walks, 
all were there, and u[i®n all was he arraigned. 

“ The old story, of course, Gra^t,” said she, slapping her foot 
impatiently with h#r riding- whip — “ you have too few people in 
the garden; hut my remedy will bo to lessen their number. 
Now mark mo. My uncle is coming home on Wednesday next 
—just so — a full month earlier than you expected — and if the 
gai^en be not in perfect order — if I find one of these things I 

have complained of to-day ” * 

^‘But, my Leddy, this is the season when, what wi’ sellin* 

the fruit, and wAiat wi* the new shoots ” 

“ I’ll have it done, that’s all, Mr. Graft ; and you’ll have ono 
man less to do it with. I’ll go over the liothouso after break- 
fast,” said she, smiling to herself at the satisfaction with 
which he evidently heard this short reprieve. Nor was ho 
himself more anxious to escape censure than wac she to throw 
off the ungracious office of inflicting it. 

“And now, for old Catty Broon, and a good breakfast to put 
me in better temper,” said she to herself, as ^e entered the 
Castle and wended hci^^way to the housekeeper’s room. «- 
“ May I never — but I thought it was a dream when I heard 
your voice outside,” said old Catty, as she welcomed her young 
mistress with heartfelt delight; “but when I saw them runnin’ 
here and runnin’ there, I said, sure enough, she’s come in 
earnest.” , 

“ Quito true, Catty,” said Mary, laughing. “ I surprised the 
garrison, and found them, I must say, in most sorry discipline; 
but never jnind, they’ll have everything to rights by Wednesday, 
when wo are all coming back again.” 

“ Was^tlie bathing any use to my Lady, Miss ?” asked Catty, 
but •in a tone that ^combined a kind of half drollery with 
earnest. 

“She’s better and worse. Catty; better* in health, and 
Bcafceiy as good-humoured ; but, there’s a good old soul^ let me, 
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have breakfast, for I have a great deal to do beforeel ride 
.back.” 

“But sure you are not gom’ to ride back to Kilkieran 
to-day ? ” 

t‘That am I, Catty, and up to Kyle’s Wood and tlie new 
plantations before T go. Why, it’s only fifteen miles, old lady ! ” 

“Faix, you’re your father’s daughter all over,” said Catty, 
with a look first at her and then at a water-coloived sketch 
which occupied a place over the chimney, and represented a 
fair-haired, handsome boy of about ten y^ars of age. 

“Was that over like Papa?” asked the girl. 

“ ’Tis his born imago, it is,’’^' said Catty ; j^nd her eyes swaip 
with tears as she turned away. 

“ Well, to my thinking he is far better-looking in that pic- 
ture ! ” said Mary, pointing with her whip to a coloured drawing 
of a showily-dressed dragoon oflicer, reining in his chargor, and 
seeming to eye with considerable disdain tho open mouth of a 
cannon in front of him. 

“Ah, then, the other was more himself ! ’'^sighed Catty; 
“ and more nat’ral too, with the long hair on his neck and tlia* 
roguish laugh in his eye.” 

“And neither arc very like that!” said Mary, pointing to 9 
third portrait, which represented a swarthy horseman with a 
wide sorabrerc^and a jacket all braided and buttoned in Mexican 
fashion, a rifle at his back and a long lance in his hand, with 
the heavy coil of a lasso at his saddle-peak. 

“Arrah, that ain’t a bit like him,” said tho old woman, 
qneijplously, “ fdr all that he said that it was,” 

Mary arose at the words, and perused aloud some lines which 
were written at the foot of tho picture, and which many and 
many a time before she had conned over and repeated. They 
ran thus ; Aye, Catty, though you won’t believe it, that rough- 
looking old rider, all bearded and sunburnt, is your own wild 
Barry of former* days, and for all that the world has done, 
wonderfully little altered in the core, though the crust is not 
very like that cherry-cheeked boy that used to, and mayhap, 
still may, hang over your fireplace. — Guastalla, May, 1808.’^ 

“And has he not written since that?” sighed the girl, over 
whom the dark shadow of orphanhood passed as she spoke^^ 

“ Twice only — the first of the two spok€ of his coming home 
again — ^but somelv^w he seemed to be put off it, and the next 
letter was all about you, as if he did^^’t mean to come^a^skl 
My Lady and Master Barry never was fond of each other,*’ 
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mutteiud the old woman, after a panse, and as though giving 
awtrcxplanation to some problem that she was working within, 
her own head. 

“But my uncle lovQd him,” broke in Mary. 

“And why wouldn’t he. Warn’t they twins? There ifas 
only ‘a few minutes between them — long enough to make one a 
riclh man and leave the other only his own wits and the wide 
world for 9 fortune ! Aych, ayeh ! ” grumbled out the old crone, 
“if they wore both born poor they’d bo livin’ together like 
brothers now, under the one roof — ^happy and comfortable ; and 
you and your cousin, Master Dick, would be playfellows and 
companions, instead, of his being*" away in Ingia, or America, or 
wherever it is ! ” 

The young girl leaned her head on her hand, and appeared to 
have fallen into a deep train of thought, for she never noticed 
old Catty’s remarks, nor indeed seemed conscious of her presence 
for some time. “ Catty,” said she at length, and in a voice of 
unusually calm earnestness, “never talk to mo of these things 
— they only frej't me — they sot me a thinking of Heaven knows 
what longings — for a home, that should be more like a real 
liome than tliis, though God knows my uncle is all that I could 

wish in kindness and affection; but — but ” She stopped, 

and her lip quivered, and her eyes grow heavy-looking; and 
then, wifh a kind of struggle against her emotipns, she added 
gail}’’, “ Como and sliow me the dairy, Catty. I want to see all 
those fine things in Wedgewood-ware that you got while we 
were away, and tlicn we’ll have a peej) at the calves, and by 
tbat time it will be the hour for my Icveo.” . 

“I'aix:, Miss,” said the old woman, “they’re all here already. 
The news soon spread that you came over this morning, and 
you’ll have a great assembly.” 

“I’ll not keep them waiting, then,” said Mary; and, so say- 
ing, she left the room, and proceeding by many passages and 
corridors, at length reached a remote part*of the building, 
which once had formed part of tho ancient edifice. A suite of 
low-ceiled rooms here opened upon a small grassy enclosure, all 
of which had been appi’opriatcd by Mary to her own use. One 
was a little library or study, neatly but very modestly furnished ; 
adjoining it was her office, where she transacted all business 
matters; and beyonu that again was a large chamber, wliose 
sole furniture consisted in a row of deal presses against tho 
walls^a-and a long tabic qj’ counter which occupied the middle of 
the room. Two large windows opening to tho floor lighted the 
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apartment, and no sooner had^Mary thrown these wide, th A a 
burst of salutations and greetings arose from a dense andtShiotley 
•crowd assembled on the gfass outside, and who stood, sat, oiwtey 
in every possible attitude and groui^ing, their faces all turned 
towards the window where she was standing. 

\Vilh true native volubility they poured out not only tlseir 
w^elcomings, but a number of intcrjectional flatteries, supposed 
not to be audible by licr on ■whom they commented ; and thus 
her hair, her eyes, her teeth, her complexion, even hew foot, were 
praised with an enthusiasm of admiration that might hava 
shamed more polished worshippers. 

Tiiese muttered eulogies c;ontinucd as the young girl was 
occupied unlocking drawers and presses, and placing upon the 
table several books and papers, as well as a small scale and 
weights — preparations all equally the source of fruitful obser- 
vation. 

The compnny was entmely of the softer sex! — an epithet not 
pcrliajHs ill t. (' strictest accordance with an array of faces that 
I'cally might have shamed witchcraft. Bronzed, blear-eyed, 
and weatlier-boateii, st‘!imed with age and scarrnd with sickness, 
sln'owd-looking, suspicious, and crafty in every lineament, there 
was yc^t one characteristic* ] rodomiiiant over all — an intense and 
abject submission, an almost slavish dclercuco to every observa- 
thm addressed to them. Tlicir dress besi)okc the very greatest 
poverty; noUonly wore they clothed in rags of every hue and 
shajjc, but all were barefooted, and some of the very oldest 
wore no other covering to their heads than their own blanched 
and grizzled Jcy^ks. 

Kor w’^ould a follower of Lavaterliave argued too favourably 
of the prosperity of Irish regeneration, in beholding that array 
of faces — low-browod, treacherous-looking, and almost savagely 
cruel, as ;nany of them were in expression. There was not, 
indeed, as ol’tcii is to bo remarked amongst the peasant class of 
many count a look of stupid, stolid indifl'erence ; on the 
coiilrary, tlicir faces were intensely, powerfully significant, and 
iliej'o was stamped upon them that strange mixture of malignant 
drollery and sycophancy that no amount of either good or ad- 
verse fortune ever entirely subdues in their complex natures. 

The expediency of misery liad begotten the expediency of 
morals, and in all the turnings arid windings of tlTeir ^shifty 
natures you could see the suggestions of^’that abject destitution 
which had caterf into their very hearts. It would ha^^ puzzled 
u moralist to analyse these “gnarled^- natures/' wlierein^ome of 
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th# best and some of the worst* features of humanity warred 
and struggled together. Who could dare to call them kind- 
hearted or malevolent, grateful or ungrateful, free-gi^iiig or' 
covetous, faithful or capricious, as a people ? Why, they were 
all these, and fifty other things just as opposite besides, evg^ry 
twenty-four hours of their "lives! Their moods of mind ranged 
from one extreme to the other ; nothing had any permanency 
amengst them but their wretchedness. Of all their qualities, 
however, that which most obstructed their improvement, ate 
deepest into their natures, and suggested tlie worst fears for the 
future, was suspicion^ They trusted nothing — none — so that 
every benefit bestowed on them c^e alloyed with its own share 
of doubt; and all rthe ingenuity of their crafty minds found 
congenial occupation in ascribing this or that motive to every 
attempt to better their condition. 

Mary Martin knew them — understood them — as well as most 
people; few, indeed, out of their own actual station of life, had 
seen so much of their domesticity. From her very childhood 
she had been conversant with their habits and their ways. She 
had seen them , patient under the most trying afflictions, man- 
fully braving every ill of life, and submitting with a noble 
self-devotion to inevitable calamity; and she had also beheld 
them, with ignorant impatience, resenting the slightest inter- 
ference when they deemed it uncalled for, and rcjocting kindriCbS 
when it came coupled with the suggestion of a duty. 

By considerable skill, and no little patience, she bad insinuated 
a certain small amount of discipline into this disorderly mass. 
She could not succeed in persuading them to approach her ono 
by one, or wait with any semblance of order while she was yet 
occupied ; but she enforced conformity with at least one rule, 
which was, that none should speak save in answer to sorao 
question put by herself. This may seem a very small matter, 
and yet to any one who knows the Irish peasant it will appear 
little short of miraculous. The passion for discursiveness, the 
tendency to make an effective theme of their misery, whatever 
particular shape it may assume, is essentially national, and to 
curb this vent to native eloquence was to oppose at once the 
strongest impulse of their natures. 

Nothing short of actual, tangible benefits could compensate 
them, for whtit they scrupled not to think was downright 
cruelty; nor was it till after months of steady perseverance 
on her part that her system could be said to have attained any 
success.^ Many of the mort wretched declined to seek relief on 
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the conditions thus imposed. Some went as actual rebels, ^to 
show their friends and neighbours how they would resijft such 
intolerance ; others, again, professed that they only went out*^ 
curiosity. Strange and incomprehensible people, who can brave 
every ill of poverty, endure famine, and iever, and want, and 
yet* will not bow the head to a mere matter of form, nor subject 
themselves to the very least restriction when a passion or a 
caprice stands opposed to it ! 

After about eighteen months of hard persistance tfee system 
began at length to work j the refractory spirits had either re- 
frained from coming or had abandoned opposition, and now 
a semblance of order pervaded^the motley assemblage. When- 
ever the slightest deviation from the ritual occurred, a sma»t 
tap of a small ivory ruler on the table imposed silence; and 
they who disregarded the warning were ordered to move by, 
unattended to. Had a stranger been permitted, therefore, to 
take a peep at these proceedings, he would have been astonished 
at the*rapidity with which complaints were heard, and wants 
redressed; for, with an instinct thoroughly native, Mary Martin 
appreciated the cases which came before lzer,«and rarely or 
never confounded the appeal of real suffering with the demands 
of fictitious sorrow. Most of those who came were desirous of 
tickets for Dis])ensary aid, for sickness has its permanent home 
in^thc Irish cabin, and fever lurks amidst the damp straw and 
the smoky aknosphere of the poor peasant’s home. Some, 
however, came for articles of clotliing, or for aid to make and 
repair them; others, for some little assistance in diet, barley 
for a sick man’s drink, a lemon, or an orange, to moisten the 
parched lips or fever; others, again, wanted leave to send a 
grandchild or a niece to the school; and, lastly, a few privi- 
ledged individuals appeared to claim their weekly rations of 
snuff or tobacco — little luxuries accorded to old age — comforts 
that solaced many a dreary hour of a joyless existence. Amongst 
all the crowded mass, tliere was not one whom Mary had not 
known and visited in their humble homes. Thoroughly con- 
versant with their condition and their necessities, she knew well 
their real wants ; and if one less hopeful than herself might 
have desj)aircd to render any actual relief to such wide-spread 
misery, slie was sanguine enough to be encouraged by tlie results 
before her, small and few as they were, to think that po^bly the 
good time was yet to come when such efforts would te unneeded, 
and when Ireland’s industry, employed and rewarded; would 
more than suffice for all the requirements of her humble^poor. 
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Jane Maloney,” said Mary, placing’ a small packet on the 
table.^ “ Give tin's to Sally Kicran as you pass lier door j and 
Im’e’s the order for 5^our own cloak.” ^ 

“ May tlie heavens be your bed. May the holy — ” 

“Catty Honan,” cried Mary, with a gesture to cnfjrce 
sHence. “ Catty, your granddaugliter never comes to the school 
now that she has got leave. What’s the reason of that? ” . 

i- Faix, your revcrance Miss, ’tis ashamed she is by rayson of 
her clothes. She says Luke Cassidy’s daughters have check 
aprons.” 

“No more of this^ Catty. Tell Eliza to come on Monday, 
and if I’m satisfied with her, sh^^ shall have one too.” 

. “ Two ounces of* tea for the Widow Jones.” 

“ Ayeh,” muttered an old hag. “ I3ut it’s weak it makes it 
without a little green in it ! ” 

“How are tlie pains, Sarah?” asked Mary, turning to a 
very feeble-looking old creature with crutches. ^ 

“Worse and worse, my Lady. With every change of the 
weather, they come on afresh.” 

“ The doctoik will attend you, Sally, and if ho thinks wine 
good for yon, you shall have it.” 

“ ’Tis that same would be the savin’ of me, Miss Mai’y,” said 
a cunning-eyed little woman, with a tattered straw bonnet on 
her head, and a ragged sliawl over her. 

“ I doji’t think so, Nancy. Come vp to the ho^Psc on Monday 
morning, and help Mrs. Taafe witli the bleacliiug.” 

“ So this is the duplicate, Polly ? ” said she, taking a scrap 
of paper from an old woman, whose counteuc^icc indicated a 
blending of dissipation with actual want. 

“ One-and-fourpence was all I got on it, and trouble enough 
it gave me.” These words she nlicred with a heavy sigh, and 
in a tone at once rescntrul and complaining. • 

“Were my uncle to know that you had pawned your cloak, 
Polly, lie’d never permit you to cross Jiis threshold.” 

“Ayeh, it’s a great sin, to be sure,” whined out the hag, 
half insolently. 

“A great shame and a great disgrace it cerlainly is; and I 
shall stop all relief to you till ilio money he paid back.” 

“ And why not ! ” — “ To be sure ! ” — “ Miss Mary is right ? ” 
— “ What else could ^hc do? ” broke in full twenty sycophant 
voices, who hcyicd to prefer their own claims by the cheap ex- 
pedient of condemning another. * 

“ Thb Widow Hannigaif.” 
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^•Here, Miss,” simpered out •a smiling*, little old creatnfe, 
witli fi curtsey, as slie held up a scroll of x>aper in her haAi. 

Wligt’s tills, Widow HaJhnigan P ” 

“ ’Tis a picture Mickey made of you, Miss, when you was out 
ridmg thatday with the hounds; he saw you jumping a stone wall.” 

Maiy smiled at the performance, which certainly did not 
promise future excellence, and went on : 

“ Tell Mickey to mend his writing ; his was the worst cepy 
"in the class ; and here’s a card for your daughter’s admission 
into the Infirmary. By-lhe-way, widow, which of the boys 
was it I saw dragging the river on Wednesday ? ” 

“Faix, Miss, I don’t know. ,Sure it was none of ours would 
dare to ” r « 

“Yes they would, any one of them; but I’ll not permit it; 
and what’s more, widow, if it occur again, I’ll withdraw the 
leave I gave to fish with a rod.” 

“Teresa Johnson, your niece is a very good child, and pro- 
mises to be very handy with her needle. Lot her hem these 
liandkcrchiefs, and there’s a frock for herself. My uncle says 
Tom shall have half his wages paid him till hrfs able to come 
to work again.” 

But why attempt to follow out what would be bub the long- 
tinending catalogue of native misery — that dreary series of 
wants and jn'ivations to wliich extreme destitution subjects a 
loTig-iieglcetcc^ and lielpless peoi)IcP There was nothing from 
the cradle to the coffin, from tlie first wailing wants of infancy 
to tlio last requirement of doting old age, that they did not 
stand in need of 

melancholy spectacle, indeed, was it to behold an entire 
population so steeped in misery, so utterly inured to wretched- 
ness, that they felt no shame at its exposure, but rather a sort 
of self-exultation at any opportunity of displaying a more than 
ordinary amount of human suffering and sorrow ; — to hear them 
how they caressed tlieir affiictions, how they seemed to fondle 
their misfortunes, vicing with each other in calamity, and bid- 
ding liiglier and higher for a little human sympatliy. 

Mary Martin set herself stoutly to combat this practice, in- 
cluding, as it does, one of the most hopeless features of the 
national character. To inculcate habits of self-reliance she was 
often driven, in violation of her own feelings, to favdrfl* f^hose 
who least needed assistance, but whose efforts to.,improve their 
condition might Serve as an example. With a people who are 
such consummate actors she was driven into simulation herself, 
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aSd mraded sentiments of disjileasure and condemnation when 
her very heart was bursting with pity and compassion. No 
bonder was it, tlien, that she rejoiced when this pairful task 
was completed, and she found herself in the more congenial 
duty of looking over the “yonng stock,*^ and listening to old 
Barny’s predictions about yearlings and two-year olds. 

This young girl, taught to read by a lady’s maid, and to sew 
by-» a housekeeper, possessed scarcely any of the resources so 
usual to 'those in her own condition, ^nd was of sheer necessity 
thrown upon herself for occupation and employment. Her in- 
tense sympathy witl^the people, her fondness for them even in 
their prejudices, had suggested- the whole story of her life. 
Her uncle took little or no interest in the details of his pro. 
perty. The indolence in which he first indulged from liking, 
became at last a part of his very nature, and he was only too 
well pleased to see the duty undertaken by another which had 
no attraction for himself. 

“Miss Mary will look to it” — “Tell my niece of it” — “Miss 
Martin will give her orders,” were the invariable replies by 
which he escaped all trouble, and suffered the whole weight 
of labour and responsibility to devolve upon a young girl 
scarcely out of her teens, until gradually, from the casual care 
of a flower-garden, or a childish pleasure in giving directions, 
she had succeeded to the almost unlimited rule of her uncle’s 
house and his great estate. • 

Mr. Martin was often alarmed at some of his niece’s measures 
of reform. TJio large sums drawn out of bank, the great ex- 
penses incurred in weekly wages, the vast pkvns of building, 
draining, road-making, and even bridging, terrified him ; while 
the steward, Mr, Henderson, slily insinuated, that though 
Miss Mary was a wonc^erful manager, and the “best head he 
ever know, except my lady’s,” she was dreadfully imposed on 
by the people — ^but, to be sure, “ how could a young lady bo up 
to them?” But she was up to them, aye, and more still, she 
was up to Mr. Henderson himself, notwithstanding his mild, 
douce manner, his cautious reserve, and his unbroken self-pos- 
session. 

It is very far from my intention to say that Mary Martin 
was not over and over again the dupe of some artifice or other 
of the (irafty and subtle natures that surrounded her. Mock 
misery, mock industry, mock enlightenment, mock conviction, 
even mock submission and resignation, had all their partial suo- 
cessos; and she was entrapped by many a pretence that would 
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hard bad no chanco of imposifigf on Mr. Henderson. HtiB, 
there was a credit side to this accouni;, wherein bis name would 
not haveb figured. There were traits of the people, which h^ 
neither could have understood or valued. There were instincts 
— hjrd struggling efibrts, fighting their way through all the 
adverse circumstances of their poverty — that he never ^coulfl 
have estimated, much less could he have speculated on the 
future to which they might one day attain. 

If Mary was heart and soul devoted to her object — if she 
thought of nothing else — if all her dreams by night and all her 
daily efibrts were in the cause, sho was by' no means insensible 
to tbo flattery which constantly beset her. She accepted it 
readily and freely, laughing at what she persuaded herself to 
believe was the mere exuberance of that natioi^al taste for praise. 
Like most warm and impulsive natures, she was greedy of ap- 
probation; even failure itself was consoled by a word of enco- 
mium qp. the efibrt. She liked to be thought active, clever, and 
energetic. Sho loved to hear the muttered voices which at any 
moment of difficulty said, “ Faix, Miss Mary will find the way 
to it ; ” or, “ Sure it won’t baffle her, anyhow.” ^fliis confidence 
in her powers stimulated and encouraged her, often engendering 
the very resources it imputed. 

She might have made many a mistake in the characters of 
those for whom she was interested — conceived many a false 
hope — nurtureTl many a delusive expectation ; but in the scheme 
of lifo she had planned out for herself, the exalting sense of a 
duty more than recompensed her for every failure ; and if any 
existence could <be called happy, it was hers — the glorious ex- 
citemont of an open-air life, with all its movements and anima-. 
tion. There was that amount of adventure and enterprise 
which gave a character of romantic interest to her undertak- 
ings, and iims elevated her to a degree of heroism to herself, 
and then, knowing no fatigue, she was again in the saddle, and, 
straight as the crow flies, over the county to Kyle’s wood. 

A solitary cabin or two stood in the midst of the wild, bleak 
plain, and by these she paused for a few minutes. The watchful 
eyes that followed her as she went, and the muttered blessings 
that were wafted after her, proclaimed what her mission had 
been, and showed how she had for a brief space thrown a gleam 
of sunshine over the darksome gloom of gome sad exisfShc®. 

“God bless her! she’s always cheerful and lightjhearted,” said 
the poor peasant* as he leaned on his spade to look after her; 
“and one feels better the whole day after the sight of hetV^ 
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CHAPTER .11. 

•KILKIERAN BAT. 

• In one of the iftany indentures of Kilkicran Bay— favoured 
by a southerly aspect and a fine sandy beach, slu?ltered by two 
projecting headlands — stood a little row of cabins, originally 
the dwellings of poor fishermen, but now, in summer-time, tho 
resort of tho neighbouring gentry, who frequented the c^ast for 
sea-bathing. There was little attempt made by tho humble 
owners to accommodate the habits of the wealthy visitors. 
Some slight c^brt at neatness, or some modest endeavour at 
internal decoration, by a little window-curtain or a rickety 
chest of drawers, were tho very extent of these pretensions. 
Year by year the progi^ess of civilisation went thus lazily 
forward; and, far from finding fault with this backwardness, it 
was said that the visitors were just as well siflisfied. Many 
hoped to see the place as they remembered it in their own 
childhood — many were not soriy to avail themselves of its 
inexpensive life and simple habits — and softie were yiore 
pleased that its humble attractions could draw no strangers to 
sojourn there to mock by their more costly requirements tlio 
quiet ways of the old residents. 

Under tho shelter of a massivo rock, which formed tho 
northern boundary of the little bay, stood one building of more 
pretension. It was a handsome bathing- lodge, with a long 
verandah towards the sea, and an etlbrt, not very successful, 
however, at a little flower-garden in front. The spacious bay- 
windows, which opened in French fashion, were of plato-glass; 
the deep projecting cave was ornamented with a handsome 
comice and the entire front had been richly decorated by 
entablatures in stucce and common cement. Still, somehow, 
there seemed Ao be a spiteful resistance in tl\p climate to such 
efforts j^t embellishment. Tho wild hurricanes that swept over 
Jfee broad Atlantic were ifot to be withstood by the frail timbers. 
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of the GotliTo verandah* Tiie'sw/ieping gusts that sent foam- 
ing spray high over the rocky cliffs, shattered the costly palies, 
and smashed even the mullions that held them; while frag- 
ments of carving, or pieces of stuccoed tracery, together with 
broken vases and uprooted shrubs, littered tlio garden and the 
tcrrach. The house was but a few years built, and yet was* 
already dilapidated and ruinous-looking. A stout stone wall 
liad replaced the trelliscd woodvrork of one side of the porclip; 
some of the windows were firmly barricaded with bomls on 
the outside; and iron cramps, and other a])pliances equally 
unsightly on the roof, showed by what mc^us the slates w'^ero 
enabled to resist the storms. 

Tlie aspect of consistent poverty never inspires ridicule. It» 
is shabby geniilitj'' alone that provokes the smile of sarcastic 
meaning; and thus the simple dwellings of tlio fisberracii, in 
all their humility, offered nothing to the eye of critical remark. 
There seeinod abundant absurdity in tliis attemj)t to defy 
climate atid aspect, place and circumstance; and every effort to 
repair an accident but brought out the pretension into more 
glaring contrast. • 

The “Osprey’s Nest,” as Lady Dorothea Martin had styled 
iier batliing-lodge, boro indeed but a sorry resemblance to its 
water-coloured emblem in the plan of the architect ; for Mr. 
Kirk had not only improvised a beautiful villa, with fuchsias 
and clematis, aud moss-roses clustering on it, but he had 
invented an Italian sky, and given a Lago Maggiore tint to the 
very Atlantic. Your fashionable architect is indeed a finished 
romancer, and re|:els in the license of his art v/itli a most 
voluptfJous abandonmetit. 

It was now, liowcver, late In the autumn: some warnings of 
die approaching equinox had already been felt, and the leaden 
dvy above, ai^l the dark green, sullen sea beneath, above which 
X cold north-wester swept gustily, recalled but little of tho 
irlistic resemblancQ. 

The short September day was drawing to a close, and it was 
iust that dreary interval l^etween day and dusk, so glorious in 
ino xveathcr, but so terribly depressing in tlie cold ungenial 
leaxson, as all the frequenters of the little bay were hastening 
lomeward for tho night. Already a twinkling candle or two 
jhowed that some had retired to their humble shcalings, to 
grumble over the discomforts about them, and speculate on a 
jpcocly departure. •Tliey who visited Kilkieran during the 
‘reason” UxSually thq gentry fa<iiiiUps,pf*the jEjcighbbui^ 
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but as the spmmer wore over, their places were ocjcupied 
by^ kind of “half-price company” — shopkeepers and smart 
residents of Onghterard, who waited for their plcg^sure till it 
could be obtained economically. Of this class were now thoso 
on the evening I have mentioned, and to a small select p^rty of 
whom I now desire to introduce my reader. # 

It was “Mrs. Cronan’s Evening” — ^for the duty of host was 
taken in rotation — and Mrs. Cronan was one of the leadei\s of. 
fashioil in Oughterard, for she lived on her own private moans, 
at the top of Carraway-street, entertained Father Maher every 
Sunday at dinner, eand took in the Galway LitGlligence^ which, 
it is but fair to say, was, from inverted letters and press 
blunders, about as difficult reading as any elderly lady ever con- 
fronted. 

Mrs. Cronan was eminently genteel — that is to say, she spent 
her life in unceasing lamentation^ over the absence of certain 
comforts “ she was always used to and passed h^r days in 
continual reference to some former state of existence, which, to 
hear her, seemed almost borrowed bodily out of the Arabian 
NtgJds, Then there was Captain Bodkin, of the Galway 
Fencibles — a very fat, asthmatic old gentleman, who came 
down to the “salt water” every summer for thirty years, fully 
determined to bathe, but never able to summon courage to go 
in. Ho was a kind-hearted, jolly old fellow, who loved strong 
punch and long wliist, and cared very little how the world went 
on, if these enjoyments were available. 

Then there was Miss Busk, a very tall, thin, ghostly 
personage, with a pinkish nose and a pinciied lip, but whose 
manners were deemed the very type of high breeding, tor she 
curtseyed or bowed at olmost minute intervals during an 
“ Evening,” and had a variety of personal reminiscences of the 
Peerage. She was of “an excellent family,” Mrs. Cronan 
always said, and though reduced by circumstances — she was 
the Swan and Edgar of Oughterard — “was company for the 
Queen herself.” 

The fourth hand in the whist-table was usually taken by 
Mrs. Nelligan, wife of “Pat Nelligan” — the great shopkeeper 
of Oughterard — and who, though by no means entitled on 
heraldic grounds to take her place in any such exalted 
comfl&ny, was, by the happy accident of fortune, elevated 
to this pro^d position. Mrs. Nelligan being unwell, her placo 
was, on the present occasion, supplied by hC’r son, and of him I 
would fain say a few words, since the reader is destined to bear 
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company with him when the otho* personages here refeiaed to 
have been long forgotten. 

Joseplj^ Nelligan was a tall, pale young fellow, who, thougii 
only just passed twenty-two, looked several years older; the 
serigus, thoughtful expression of his face giving the semblance 
of age. His head was large and massively shaped, and tfie 
ten^plos were strong and square, deeply indented at the sides, 
and throwing the broad, high forehead into greater prominence; 
dark eyes, shaded by hc9.vy, black eyebrows, lent ifh almost 
scjowling cliaracter to a face which, regular in feature, was 
singularly calm and impassive-looking, ttis voice was deep, 
low, and sonorous, and though strongly impressed with the 
intonation of his native province, was peciAiarly soft, and, te 
Irisli ears, even musical. He was, however, remarkably silent ; 
rarely or never conversed, as his acquaintances understood con- 
versation, and only when roused by some theme that he cared 
for, or ^stimulated by some assertion that he dissented from, 
was ho heard to burst forth into a rapid flow of words — 
uttered as though under the impulse of passion, and of which, 
whoii ended, ho scorned actually to fool ashamed himself. 

lie was no favourite with the society of Kilkieran; some 
thought him downright .stupid; other, s regarded him as a kind 
of spy upon his neighbours — an imputation most lavishly 
thi’owri out in every circle where there is nothing to detect, and 
where all tlie ^fbsurdii.y lies palpable on the surface ; and many 
were heard to remark, that he seemed to forgot who he was, 
and that ^‘though he was a College student, be ought to 
remember lie wi^ only Pat Nelligaii’s son.** 

IF he never courted their comj)anionship, ho as little resented 
their estrangement from him. He spent his days ahd no small 
share of his nights in study ; books Bupi)licd to him the place 
of men, and in their converse lie forgot the world. His father*a 
vanity had eiitei’ed him as a Fellow-Commoner in the University, 
and even this served to widen the interval between him and 
those of his own age — his class-fellows regarded his presence 
amongst them as an intolerable piece of low-bred presumption. 
Xor was this unkindly feeling diminished when they saw him, 
term after term, carry away the prizes of each examination; 
for equally in science as in classics was he distinguished, till at 
length it became a current excuse for fail^ire when a man Said, 
“I was in Xelligan*s division.** 

li is not impossible that his social isolation contribufce<^ much 
to his success. For him there w'ere hone of the amusem&ts 

^ VOli. T. o 
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wliicl| occupy tliose of liis rf>wn age. The very fact of his 
Fcllow-CorriiiioiuT’s gown se])aiTitc{l him as widely from one 
^'et of liis fell ow.pt ad cuts as from Die other, and tliiig Avas lib 
left alone 'with his ambition. As time 'svore on, and his 
successes obtained wider notoriety, some of ihoso in authority 

the University apj)eared to bo dispoF(‘d to make advances to 
him ; but he retreated iriodesth^ from these marks of noiiee, 
shi^uding Limsolf in liis obscurity, and pleading the necessity 
for studj*. At length came the crowning act of his College 
career, in the examination for the g’old modal, and alihongli no 
comjietitor was bold*enough to dispute the i>rizc with him, he 
w^as obliged to submit to ilie jordcal. It is rarely that the 
public vouch safes •any iiiLorest in the delails of University 
liononrs; but this case proved an exci ption, and almost every 
journal of the capital alluded in terms of high panegyric to 
the splendid disphi}^ lie made on that occasion. 

In the very midst of those ii*iiim])hs, young Nell igan^ar rived 
at his father’s house in Oaglitoiiird, to enjoy the gratifi cation 
his success had diifused at home, and rest himself after his 
severe labours^ Little as old Pat Nelligaii or his neighbours 
knew of Univ^ersity honours, or (ho toil which won them, there 
was enough in the very ])ublicity of his son’s career to make 
him a proud man. Ifo at least knew that Joe had beaten them 
all; that none could hold a candle to him; ‘'tliat for nigdi a 
century such answering had not been heard t>ii the bench.” 
This was the expression of a Dublin journal, coupled 'with the 
partisan regret that, by the bigoted statutes of the College, 
genius of such order should be denied the prifilego of obtain- 
ing a fellowship. 

if young Nelligan retired, half in pride, half in bash fulness, 
from the notice of society in Dublin, bo was assuredly liltio 
disposed to enter into the gaieties and dissipations* of a sinall 
country town existence. The fulsome adulation of some, the 
stupid astonishment of others, but, worse •than either, tflo 
vulgar as.sum]ition tliat his .success was a kind of party triumph 
—a blow dealt by the plebeian against the patrician — the 
Papist against the Protestant — shocked and disgusted him, and 
he was glad to leave Onghicravd and accompany his mother to 
the sca-sidc. She -was an invalid of some years’ standing — a 
pool*, frail, simplo-bej>rted creature, who, after a long, struggling 
life of bardsVip and toil, saw I'.or.self in J'.ftlucncc and comfort, 
and y£t could not bring her to lu'iir’v.'r it li’nc. As little 

COiTld she comprehend fi'.e incw oj' due’s cclclnity — of 
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his name figuring in newspapers^ ami Lis lioalLh being dmulf at 
a public diniior in liis native town. To her ho was invaluable; 
the vei-' tenderost of nurses, and ilio best of all companioiiff. 
She didn’t care for books, even ilioso of the most amusing 
kind, but she loved to hear the little gossip of the place where 
tho*nc‘ighbonrs passed the evening; what toj^ics they discussdtl; 
who had left and who had arrived, and every other little 
incident of their uneventful lives. Simple and easy of eaecu- 
tion as sueli an oiiice might have been to a kind re(> spirit, to 
Josc])li Nelligan it ]>rovecl no common labour. And certain it 
is that the mislakes he committed in mi#ncs, and the blunders 
he fell into as regarded events, rather astonished his mother, 
and led that good lady to believe that Trinity Colh'go must not 
have been fertile in genius wlicii poor Joe was regarded as one 
of the great luminaries of his liino. “Ah,’* would she say, “it 
lie had his faUier’s head, it would be telling' him! but, poor 
bo3% he remeuihcrs nothing I ** 

This* digression — far longer than I cared to make it — but 
which has grown to its present extent under my hands, will 
explain young Nelligan’s presence at Mrs. C^'cnan’s “Tea,** 
wliore already a number of otlier notables had now assembled, 
and were gracefully dispersed tlirough tlie small rooms wiiicli 
formed lier apartment. Play of various kinds formed the chief 
amusement of the comjxany; and while the whist-table, in 
decorous gra’s^ty, held the chief ])liice in the sitting-room, a 
laughing round game occupied the kitchen, and a hardly-con- 
icsted “ hit” of backgaminoii was being fought out on the bed, 
where, for lad* of furniture, the combatants had cstablislied 
themselves. 

Tlie success of an evening party is not always proportionate 
to the means employed to secure it. Very S[)len(lid salons^ 
costly furniture, and what newspapers call “ all the delicacies 
of the season,” are occasionally to be found in conjunction with 
very dull company ; while a great deal of enjoyment, and much 
social pleasure, are often to be met 'with where the materia! 
resources have been of the few^est and most simple kind. On 
the present occasion there was a great deal of laughing, and a 
fair share of love-making: some scolding at whi.st, and ar 
abundance of scandal, at least of that cut-aiid- thrust at 
character which amuses tlie speakers thcjpiselvcs, and is Hevci 
su}>poscd to damage those who arc the object it. All th^^ 
company who Tiad frequented the ]^oi’t — as Kilkioran wa?. 
called — during the Ecnson, were pussctl in review, mid a iiuiftb. r 
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of raijy anecdotes intorchangred about their rank, morals, 
fortune, and pretensions. A very general impression seemed to 
prevail, tliat in the several points of climate, scencrv, social 
advantages, and amusements, Kilkicran .might stand a favour- 
able comparison with the first watering-places, not alone of 
England, but the Continent; and after various discursive 
reasons why its fame had not equalled its deserts, there was, an 
almost unanimous declaration of opinion that tho whole fault 
lay with the Martins; not, indeed, tlqit the speakers were very 
logical in their arguments, since some wore heard to dcploro 
the change from tho good old times, when everybody was 
satisfied to livo anywhere, and anyhow ; when there was no 
road to the place bat a bridle-path ; not a loaf of bread to bo 
had within tvvel VO miles; no post-ollice ; while others eloquently 
expatiated on all that might have been, and yet was not done. 

“We tried to get up a little news-room/* said Captain Bod- 
kin, “and I went to Martin ni3\sclf about it, but lie hun/d and 
ha’d, and said, until people subscribed for tho Dispensary, ho 
thought they needn’t mind newspapers.’' 

“Just like him,” said Mrs. Cronan; “but indeed I think it’s 
my Lady does it all.” 

“I differ from you, ma’am,” said Miss Busk, with a bland 
smile; “I attribute the inauspicious iiifliieiico to another.” 

“You mean Miss Martin?” said iMrs. Cronan. 

“ Just so, ma’am; indeed, I have reason to know I am correct. 
This time two y^ears it was I went over to Cro’ Martin Houso to 
proposG opening ‘ my Emporinm * f )r the season at the port. I 
thought it was due to the owners of the estate, \ind due to ray- 
Bclf also,” added Miss Busk, majestically, “to state my views 

about a measure so intimately associated with the , tho , 

in fact, what I may call tho interests of civilisation. I liad just 
received my plates of the last fashions from Dubliii' — you may 
remember them, ma’am, I showed them to you at Mrs. Cullo- 
nane’s — well, when I was in the very middle of my explanation, 
who should come into tho room but Miss Marlin ” 

“Dressed in the old brown riding-habit?” interposed a fat 
old lady, with one eye. 

“Yes, Mrs. Few, in tho old brown riding-habit. She came 
up to the table, with a saucy laugh in her face, and said, ‘Why 
uncle, are you going fif^ give a fancy ball ! ’ 

“ ‘It is thcvlast arrival from Paris, Miss,* said I, ‘tho Orleans 
mantl^. which, though not a “costume de Chasse,” is accounted 
very becoming,’ 
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“‘All, yonVe laughing at my did habit, Miss Busk,’ said she, 
peeing how I C5^ed her; ‘and it really is very shabby, but I ium 
tend to ^*ive Dan Leary a commission to replace it one of these 
days.”’ . 

“J3an Leary, of the Cross-roads ! ” exclaimed Captain Bodkua, 
laughing. 

‘‘I pledge you my word of honour, sir, she said it. ‘An^ as 
to all this finery, Miss Busk,’ said she, turning over the plates 
W'ilh her whip, ‘ it would be quite unsuitable to our country, our 
climate, and our habits; not to say, that the Orleans mantle 
would be worn with an ill grace when our people are going half 
naked!’’; 

“ Positively indecent — downright indelicate ! ” shuddered Mrs. 
Cionan. 

“And did Martin agree wdth her?” asked the Captain. 

“ I should like to know when he dared to do otherwise. Why, 
bctwcei*. my Lady and the niece he can scarcely call his life liis 
own.” 

“They say he has a cruel time of it,” sighed Mr. Clinch, the 
revenue-officer, who had some personal experience of domestic 
slavery. 

“ Tush — nonsense ! ” broke in his wife. “ I never knew one 
of those hcn-pcckcd creatures that wasn’t a tyrant in his family. 
I’ll engage, if^the truth were known, Lady Dorothy has the 
worst of it.” 

“ Faith, and he’s much altered from what he was when a boy, 
if any one rules him,” said the Captain. “I was at school with 
him ^ind his tw*n-brollier Dairy; I remember the time when 
one of them liad to wear a bit of red ribbon in his button-hole, 
to distinguish him from the other. They were the born images 
of each other; that is, in looks, for in real character they 
weren’t a bit like. Godfrey was a cautious, quiet, careful chap, 
that looked after his pocket-money, and never got into scrapes : 
and Barry was ci wasteful devil, that made the coin fly, and 
could be led by any one. I think he’d have given his life for 
his brother any day. I remember once when Godfrey wouldn’t 
fight a boy — I forget what it was about — Barry stole the bit of 
ribbon out of his coat, and whent up and fought in his place, 
and a mighty good thrashing he got, too.” 

“ I have heard my father speak of thdt,” said a thin, pale, 
careworn little n^an, in green spectacles; “for fee two boys 
were taken away at once, and it was tl:jp ruin of the schocvl.*V 

“So it was, Doctor; you’re right there,” broke in the 
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CiinlaSi; “and they say tliafc'' Martin bears a grad^o against 
Jon to tin's day.” 

‘‘That would bs hard,” siqfhcd tho meak Doctor, “fl5r I had 
nothing- to do with it, or my father cither. 15 at it cost him 
dearly!” added he, mourufally. ' 

“ You know best. Doctor, whether it is true or not ; but ho 
certednly wasn’t your friend when you tried for tho Fever 
Hospital.'^’ 

“ That was because Pat Nelligan wds on my committee,” said 
tho Doctor. * 

“ And was that snfTicicnt to lose you Mr. Martin’s support, 
sir?” asked young, Noll igan, with a degree of astoiiishnieiit in 
his face, that, joini^l to the innocence of the question, caused a 
general burst of hearty laughter. 

“ Tho young gontiemun knows more about enhie sections, it 
appears, than of what goes on in his owji town,” said tlio 
Captain. “Why, sir, your father is the most independc^iit man 
in all Onghterard; and, if I know Godfrey Martin, he’d give a 
thousand guineas this night to have him out of it.” 

A somewhat animated “rally” followed this speech, in which 
different speakers gave tlioir various reasons why Martin ought, 
or ought not, to make any sacrifice to put down tho sjDirit of 
which Pat Nclligan was the chief champion. These arguments 
were neither cogent nor lucid enough to require <^r'cpeating ; nor 
did they convey to Joseph liiraseK’, with all his anxiety for in- 
formation, the slightest knowledge on tho subject discussed. 
Attention was, however, drawn off* the theme J^y the clattering 
sound of a horse passing along the shingly shore at a Siuart 
gallop, and with eager curiosity two or three rushed to the door 
to see what it meant. A swooping gush of wind and rain, over- 
turning chairs and extinguishing caudles, drove thejn suddenly 
back again; and, half laughing at the confusion, half cursing 
the weather, the party barricaded the door, ^ and returned to 
their places. 

“Of course it was Miss Martin; who else would be out at 
this time of the night?” said Mrs. Clinch. 

“And without a servant ! ” exclaimed Miss Busk. 

“ Indeed, you may well make tho remark, ma’am,” said Mrs, 
Crenan, “ The youi^ lady was brought up in a fashion that 
wasn’t practised in my time ! ” 

“Where could she have been down thatcend of tho port, I 
wiBudfer ? ” said Mrs. Clinch, “ She came up from Garra Cliff.’^ 

“ Maybe she came round by the strand,” said the Doctor ; “vif 
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elio (lid, T don’t tldnk fcbci*e’s ono ho»i*e would like to have followed 
her.” 

‘'1 Wf^ldn’t be her liorse!” said one — “Nor her groom!” 
muttered another; and thus, gradually lashing themselves into 
a wild indignation, they opened at last a steady fire upon th^ 
young lady — her habits, her manners, and her appearance, all 
conning in for a share of criticism ; anci, although a few modest 
amend rnonts were put in favour of her horsemanship juid lier 
good looks, the motion w^s carried that no young lady ever 
took such liberties before, and that the meeting desired to record 
their strongest censure on tho example tlihs extended to their 
own young ])ooplc. 

If young Nelligan ventured upon a timid efuestion of what it 
was she Inid clone, he was met by an eloquent chorus of half a 
dozen voices, recounting mountain excursions which no young 
lady had ever made beibre; distant spots visited, dangers in- 
curred, storm.s encountered, perils braved, totally unbecoming to 
her in Iicr rank of life, and showing that she had no personal 
respect, nor, as Miss Busk styled it — “a proper sense of tho 
dignity of woman 1 ” 

“ ’Twas down at Mrs, Nelligan’s, ma’am, Miss Mary was,’* 
said Mrs. Cronan’s maid, who had been despatched special to 
make inquiry on the subject. 

“At my mother’s!” exclaimed Joseph, reddening, without 
knowing in thc^least why. And now a new diversion occurred, 
while all discussed every possible and impossible reason for this 
singular fact, since the family at the “Nest” maintained no in- 
tercourse wliatev^Dr with their neighbours, not even seeming, by 
any act of their lives, to acknowledge their very existence. 

Young Nelligan took the opportunity to make his escape 
during the debate; and as the society offers nothing very 
attractive te detain us, it will be as well if we follow him, 
while he hastened homeward along the dark and storm-lashed 
beach. He had about a mile to go, and, short as was this dis- 
tance, it enabled him to think over what he had just heard, 
strange and odd as it seemed to his ears. Wholly given up, as 
he had been for years past, to the ambition of a College life, 
with but one goal before bis eyes, one class of topics engrossing 
his thoughts, he had never even passingly reflected on the con- 
dition of parties, the feuds of opposing fjjctions, and, stronger 
‘ than eitber, the animosities that separated social ranks in Ireland. 
Confounding tho obcasional slights he had experienced by yirtue 
^of his class, with the jealousy caused ‘by his successes, he b'ScT 
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totally ovcrloolcccl ilio dipparasremoTit men c.\-liil>it.nn fownrJs flio 
^011 of ilic liUle cuiintry slio])koopev, niul never know of kis dls?- 
qiialifi cation for a society whose })recincl.s ho had not*. tried to 
pass. The littleness, the unpurposc-l ike vacuity, the intense 
"Vulgarity of his Oiightcrard friends, liad disgusted him, jt is 
true, but he had yet to learn that the foolish jealousy of their 
wealthy neighbour was a trait still less amiable, and ruminating 
over the^e problems — knottier far to him than many a complex 
formula, or many a disputed reading of a Greek play — ho at 
last reached the solitary little cabin where his mother lived. 

It is astonishing Bow cliflicult men of highly cultivated and 
actively practised minds, find it to comprehend the little turnings 
and windings of coinrnon])lacclife, the jealousies and the rivalries 
of small people. They search for motives where there are merely 
impulses, and look for reasons when there are simple ])assions. 

It was only as he lifted the latch that he remembered how 
deficient he was in all the information his mother woukj, expect 
from him. Of the fortunes of the whist-table he actually knew 
nothing, and had he been interrogated as to the “toilette” of 
the party, hii? answers would have holrnycd a lamentable 
degree of ignorance. Fortunately for him, his mother did not 
display her habitual anxiety on these interesting themes. She 
neither asked after the Capiain’s winnings — he was the terror 
of the party — nor whether Miss Busk astonished the company 
by another new gown. Poor Mrs. Nelligan wa5 too brimful of 
another subject to admit of one particle of extraneous matter 
to occupy her. With a proud consciousness, however, of her 
own resources, she affected to have thoughts for other tlyngs, 
and asked Joe if he passed a pleasant day? 

“Yes, very — middling — quite so — rather stupid, I thought,” 
replied he, in his usual half-conncctcd manner, when unable to 
attach his mind to the question before him. 

“Of course, my dear, it’s very unlike what you’re used to up 
in Dublin, though I believe that Captain Bodkin, when he goes 
there, always dines with the Lord-Lieutenant; and Miss Busk, 
I know, is second cousin to Ram of Swainestown, and there is 
nothing better than that in Ireland. I say this between 
ourselves, for your father can’t bear me to talk of family or 
connexions — though I am sure I was always brought up to 
think a great deal About good blood, and if my father was a 
Finnerty, mr mother was a Moore of Orockbawn, and her 
family never looked at her for marrying my lather.” 

“ Indeed ! ” said Joe, iff a dreamy semi-consciousness. 
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* “It’s trne wliftt I’m tolling jqu. She often paid it ine 
herself, and told me what a blessing it was, through all her^ 
troubles and trials in life — and slie had lier share of them, for 
my fathof was often in drink, and very cruel at times — ‘it 
siip]»oris me,’ she used to say, ‘to remember who 1 am, and the 
sLoclf 1 came from, and to know that there’s not one belonging* 
-tp^mc would sjieak to mo, nor look at the same side of the 
roaH with me, after what I done; and Matty,’ said she to file, 
‘if ever it happens to you to marry a man beneath you in life, 
always bear in mind that, no matter how ho treats you, you’re 
better than him.’ And, indeed, it's a ^ great support and 
cumfori to one’s feelings after all,” said she with a deep sigh. 

“I’m certain of it,” muttered Joe, who hadt not followed one 
word of the liarangue. 

“But mind that you never tell your father so. Indeed, I 
wouldn’t let on to him what happened this evening.” 

“What \vas tlint?” asked the young man, roused by the 
increased anxiety of her nifimier. 

“It was a visit I bad, my dear,” replied the old lady, with a 
simjiering consciousness that she bad something to reveal — “ it 
was a visit I had paid me, and by an elegant young lady, too.” 

“A young lady? Not Miss Cassidy, motlier. I think she 
left yesterday morning.” 

“ No, indeed, my dear. Somebody very different from Miss 
Cassidy ; and yo« might guess till you were tired before you’d 
think of Miss Martin.” 

“ Miss Martin !” echoed Joe. 

“ Exactly so. Miss Martin of Cro’ Martin ; and the way it 
happeiicd was this. I was sitting liere alone in the room after 
my tea — for I sent Biddy out to borrow the LitdUgence for me 
— and then comes a sharp knock to the door, and I called out, 
‘Come in,’ bi^t instead of doing so there was another rapping, 
louder than before, and I said, ‘Bother you, can’t you lift the 
latch and then I heard a something like a laugh, and so I 
wont out, and you may guess the shame I felt as I saw a young 
lady fastening the bridle of her horse to the bar of the window. 
*Mrs. NelHgan, I believe,’ said she, with a smile and a look 
that warmed my heart to her at once; and as I curtseyed very 
low, she went on. I forget, indeed, the words, whether she 
said she was Miss Martin, or it was I that jp-sked the questioii; 
but I know she came in with me to the room, and sat down 
rwhore you arc sittinfg now. ‘Coming back from Kyle’s Wood 
iihis morning,’ said she, ‘ I overtook poos* Billy witli the post f 
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he W'cis to c^o two miles out of his way to fovd tho 

^;iver; and wliat with waitinj^ h)!* tlio mail, Avhiuli was Into in 
comiiii^, and wliat with being wet through, he was cojnipletely 
knocked up ; so I offered to take the bag for him, and send it 
oyer to-morrow by one of our people. But the poor fellow 
wouldn’t consent, because he was charged with something of 
consequence for you — a small bottle of medicine. Of conri^&^r 
was only too happy to take Ibis also, Mrs. Nelligan, and here 
it is.’ And with that she put it on* the table, wliero you see it. 
I’m sure I never knew how to thank her enough for her good 
nature, but I said alfthat I could think of, and told her that 
my son was just come back from College, after getting the gold 
medal.” 

“You didn’t speak of that, mother,” said be, blushing till his 
very forehead was crimson. 

“ Indeed, then, I did, Joe ; and I’d like to know why I wouldn’t. 
Is it a shame or a disgrace to us! At any rate, she didp’fc think 
so, for she said, ‘ You must bo very proud of him and I told 
her so I was, and that he was as good as he was clever; and, 
moreover, that the new^jpapers said the time was coming when 
men like young Nclligan would soar their way up to honours 
and distinctions in spite of the oppressive ainstocracy that so 
long had combined to degrade them.” 

“Good Heavens! mother, you couldn’t have made such a 
speech as that?” cried he, in a voice of downright misery. 

“Didn’t I, then? And didn’t she say, if there were any such 
oppression as could throw obstacles in the way of deserving 
merit, she heartily hoped it might prove powierless ; and then 
she got up to wish me good evening. I tliought, at first, a little 
stiffly, that is, more haughty in lier manner than at first ; but 
when I arose to see her out, and she saw I was lame, she pres- 
sed me down into my chair, and said in such a kind voice, ‘ You 
mustn’t stir, my dear Mrs. Nelligan. I, who can find my road 
over half of the county, can surely discover my way to the 
door.* ‘Am I ever like to have the happiness of seeing you 
again, Miss?’ said I, as I held her hand in mine. ‘Certainly, 
if it would give you the very slightest pleasure,* said she, pres- 
sing my hand most cordially ; and with that we parted. Indeed, 
I scarce knew she was gone when I heard the clattering of the 
horse over the shingle, for she was away in a gallop, dark as tlie 
night was. Maybe,” added the old lady, with a sigh — “ maybe,' 
I’d hp,ve thought it was all a dream, if it wasft’t that I found that 
glove of hers on the floor; she dropped it, 1 suppose, going out.’* 
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Yonngf Nelligan took tip tlie glove with a strange feeling of 
hnslil’ul reverence. It was as thougli lni was toucuing a sacred 
relic ; and stood gazing on it stoadidstly for some seconds. 

‘‘Til send it over to the house hj Biddy, with my compli- 
ments and to know how the family is, in fhe morning’,” said ^ 
Jdrs. Nelligan, with the air of one ^Yho knew the value of con- 
v%i»^nal usages. 

“And she’ll make some stupid blunder or other,” replied JeJh, 
irn})atieiitly, “that will covur us all with shame, No, mother, 
IM rather go with it m3^self than that.” 

“To be sure, and why not,” said Mrs. NelfSgan. “There’s no 
reason why i/ou should be taking up old quarrels against the 
Martins; ior part, I never knew the country so pleasant as 
it. used to be long ago, when we used to get leave to go pic- 
nicking on tlic grounds of Cro’ Martin, up to the Hermitage, as 
they called it; and now the gates are locked and barred like a 
gaol, and^ nobody allowed in without a ticket.” 

“ Yes, I’ll go myself with it,” said Joe, who heard nothing 
of his mother’s remark, but was following out the track of his 
own speculations. As little did he attend to the various sug- 
gestions she threw out for Lis guidance aud direction, iho 
several topics to which he might, aud those to which he must 
not, on any account, allude. 

“Not a word, for your life, Joe, about the right of pathway 
to Clune Abbey, •and take care you say nothing about the mill- 
race at Glandalf, nor the shooting in Kyle’s wood. And if by 
any chance there should be a talk about the tolls at Oughterard, 
^ay you never heard of them before. Make out, in fact,” said 
she, summing up, “as if you never heard of a county where 
there was so much good-will and kindness between the people ; 
and sure it isn’t your fault if it’s not true ! ” And with this 
philosophic rejection, Mrs. Nelligan wished her sou good night 
aud retired. 
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CHAPTER HI. 

AN AUTUMN MORNING IN THE WEST. 

The Osproy’s Nest was, I have said, like a direct cliallcni^e 
liurlcd at the face of western finales and Atlantic storms. With 
wliat succcs, its aspect of dilapidation and decay but too plainly 
betrayed. The tangled seaweed, that hung in dripping festoons 
over the porch — the sea-shells that rattled against the window- 
y)aiies, seemed like an angry denunciation of the attempt to 
brave the elements by the mere appliances of ease and luxury. 

It was better, however, in the inside, where, in a roomy 
apartment, most comfortably furnished, a lady and gentleman 
sat at breakfast; the table stood in a little projection of the 
room, admitting of a wide sca-view over the bay and the distant 
islands of L(’.tt(‘rmnlleii, but as carefully excluded all prospect of 
the port — a locality which held no high ])lace in the esteem of tlie 
lady of the house, and which, by ignoring, she half fanci«d she 
had annihilated. Wild promontories of rocks, jutting out hero 
and there, broke the coast line, and marked the shore with a 
foaming stream of white water, as the evcr-restless sea dashed 
over them. The long booming Ewell of the great ocean bounded 
into many a rocky cavern with a loud report like thunder, and 
issued forth again with a whole cataract of falling stones, that 
rattled like the crash of small-arms. It was unceasing deafen- 
ing clamour in the midst of deathlike desolation. 

Let me, however, turn once more to the scene within, and 
present the living elements to my reader. They were both past 
thij prime of life. The lady might still be called handsome; 
her features were jA^rfectly regular, and finely cut, bearing the. 
impress of a proud and haughty spirit, that ne^^er quailed beneath 
the conflict of a long life, and even yet showed a firm front to 
fortune. Her hair was white as snow, and as she wore it drawn 
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back, after tho fashion of a bjgono time, it gave her the air of 
a fine lady of the old French Court, in all the pomp of powder 
and pomatum. Nor did her dress correefc the impression, since 
the deei) falls of lace that covei'ed lier liaiids, the lengthy 
stomagher, and trailing folds of her heavy brocade gown, all. 
flowed a lurking fondness for tho distiiiotivo toilette of that 
crft^Lady Dorothea Martin had been a beauty and an Earl’s 
daughter; two facts that nofc even the seclusion of th# wild 
west could erase from her rrKjmory. 

Mr. Martin himself was no unworthy ‘‘pendant” to this 
portrait. Ho was tall and stately, with a lofty forehead, and 
temples finely and well fashioned, while full, dyep-set blue eyes, 
of tlio very sternest determinaiioii, and a mouth every lino of 
which betrayed firmness, gave tlie character to a face that also 
could expand into tlic most genial good fellowship, and become 
at times the symbol of a pleasant and convivial Irish gentle- 
man. Ii^ his youth he had been a beau of the Court of 
Versailles. Scandal bad even coupled liis name 'with that of 
Marie Antoinette; and more truthful narratives connected Jiim 
with some of tho most extravagant adventures of that pro- 
digatc and brilliant period. After a career of the wildest 
dissipation and excess, he had nifirricd, late in life, the daughter 
of tho Earl of l^xinere, one of the ])roudost and poorest names 
in tlie Ihitisli Poei'ago. Two or three attem[)ts to shine in tho 
world of London — not as successful as they were expected to 
liave i3i*ovcd — an effort at ascendancy in Irish political life, 
also a failure, cou})lcd with disappointment on the score of an 
only bi;(:)ther, wlio had married beneath him, and was reputed 
to luivo “lost himself,” seemed to have disgusted Godfrey 
Martin with the world, and ho had retired to his lonely 
mansion in the west, which now for eighteen years he had 
Bcaiccly quittdd for a single day. 

His only son liad joined a cavalry regiment in India a few 
years before tho pei*iod our story opens, and which, I may now 
state, dates for about four or five-and-twenly years back; but 
his fiimily included a niece, tho only child of his brother, and 
wliosc mother had died in giving her birth. 

Hetween Mr. Martin and Lady Dorothea, as they sat at 
l^reakfast, little conversation passed. Ho occuined himself with 
the newly-arrived newspapers, and she perustfj a mass of letters 
•which had just comq by that moiniing’s post; ccrtaiif scraps of 
the iiitelligvnce gleaned from either of^tbese sources forming- 
©nly subjects of conversation between them. 
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‘^So, they have resolved to have a now Parliamonfc. I knew 
it would come to that — I alwaj's said so — and, as usual, tho 
dissolution finds ns unprepared/’ 

Plautagcnct’s regiment is ordered to Ourracliee, wherever 
that may be,” said*Lady Dorothea, languidly. 

“ Call him Harry, and wo shall save ourselves some ^roubljj 
in discussing him,” replied he, pettishly. “At all evcn^-'lie 
cannoji possibly be hero in time lor tho contest, and we must, I. 
suppose, give our suj^port to Kil morris ug’ain.” 

“ Do you mean, after liis conduct about tho harbour, and the 
shameful way he sileakod out of the Port Martin project?” 

“ Find aiiythiiig better, Madam, there is tho difficulty. 
Kilmorris is a gentleman, and no lladical; and, as times go, 
these are rather rare qualities.” 

“Lady Sarah Upton’s match is off,” said Lady Dorothea, 
reading from a note beside licr. “Sir Joseph insisted Li})on the 
uncontrolled possession of all her Staffordshire property.” 

“And perfectly right.” 

“ Perfectly wrong to give it to him.” 

“A fool if he married without it.” 

“ A mean creature she, to accept him on such terms.” 

“ Tho woman is cight-aiid-tliiiiy — if not more. I remember 
her at Tunbridge. Let mo sec*, what year was it ?” 

“I detest dates, and abhor chronologies. Reach me tho 
marmalade,” said Lady Dorothea, snperciliousfv* 

“What’s this balderdash here Irom tho Galway Indicator, 
‘The liuughty and iiis(deut, aye, and ignorant aristocracy will 
have to swallow a bitter draught ere long; and suc^i petty 
despots as Martin of Cro’ Martin will learn that tho day is 
gone by for their ascendancy in this county.’ They tell me wo 
have a law of libel in the land, and yet see how tliis scoundrel 
can dare to drag me by name before tho world ; and I’ll wager 
a thousand pounds I’d fail to get a verdict against him if I 
prosecuted him to-niorrow,” said Martin, 'as ho dashed tho 
newspaper to tho ground, and stamjicd his foot upon it. “Wo 
are constantly reading diatribes about absentee landlords, and 
the evils of neglected pro])erty — but I ask, what inducements 
• are there held out to any gentleman to reside on his estate, if 
^very petty scribbler of the press can thus attack and assail 
him with impunity? ” 

“Is thi^b Mary I see 3"ondcr?” asked Lady Dorothea, 
Janguidl}", as she lifted her double cyc-giass, tiiid then siiQered 
it to fall from her fingers. 
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“So it is, by Jove!” cried -Jfar tin, springing* up, 'and 
ap])roac]iing the window. “I wish she’d not venture out in 
that siiiar J)oat in tin's treacherous season. What a swell there 
is, too. TIio whul is from the sea.” 

“ Slic’s coming in, I fanej^,” di*awled out tady Dorothea. 

“I-fovv is she to do it, though?” exclaniied ho, hurriedly; 
"Uttii^sea is breaking clear over the j^iers of the harbour. I 
can only see one man in the boat — what lushness — what# folly I 
Tliorc, look, tlioy’ro standing out to sea again!” And now, 
throwing open the window, ]\rartin stc]'])ed out on ilio rocks, 
over wliicli the wliitc foam Hashed by like*snow. “What are 
tlicy at, Peter — what are tlicy trying to do?” cried he to an 
old fisliermaii, wdio, witli the coil of a not ho was just mending, 
on his arm, had now come down to the shore to watch the 
boat. 

“ They’re doing right, your Ilononr,” said ho, touching his 
cap respgel fiiliy ; “his Loony my Lady has in the boat, and 
there’s no better mn\i in trouble! He’s just going to beat out 
a bit, and then he’ll rini in under the shelter of the blue rocks. 
Ihilx, she’s a fine boat then for her size — look at her now 1” 

Lilt I^IarLin liad covered his eyes with his hand, while Ills 
lips imirmured and moved rapidly. 

“!Hay I never, but they’re letting out the reef!” screamed 
the old man in iornu*. 

“ More sail, and in such a sea 1 ” cried Martin in a voice of 
horror. 

“Aye, and right to,” said the fisherman, after a pause,— 

“ shc’.s ^vising ligliicr over tho sea, and steers bedter, besides. 
It’s Miss Mary has the tiller,” added tho old fellow, with a 
smile, “rjl lay a shilling she’s singing this minute.” 

“ Y'ou ill ink so,” said Martin, glad to catch at this gleam of 
confidence. * 

“I know it well, your Honour. I remember ono day, off 
Letterninllcn, it waS worse tlian this. Hurrah 1 ” screamed ho 
out suddenly, “ she took in a great sea that time 1 ” 

“Oct out a boat, rotcr, at once; what are wo standing hero 
for?” cried !Mavtiii, angrily; “man a boat this instant.” 

“ Sure no boat could get out to sea with this wind, sir,” 

i cmoiistratcd tho old man, mildly; “she’d never leave the sur:^ 
ye had forty men at her!” 

“Tlien, what’s to bo done?” 

“Jnsi. lot them nloiio, tl'omsclvcs two, know as well wdiafc to 
/aO vm liiiy p.’.ir in Iivhi-’.d, and arc as cool* besides. There now. 
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tho creok.” 

iUe lia»I boat-, u more spook upon Uio dark green ocean, seoinod 
^ow to fly, as with a slackened slicct she darted ov^cr tl\c wafer, 
lior coarse was biyit tor a little cove, concealed from view by a 

Yvo\\\oA\V,o\*^' o? ToeV, wp \n\uc\\ W\g o\d t\o\\OTm‘^n novr 

Clambered \vi til Ibo alacrity of a younger man. Mnrtin ivu^ 
follow, but, overcome by cmofion, he was unahlc*, aiffTsat 
down^pon a ledge of rock, burying his face ^vithin his hiimls. • 
By this time tlio whole fishing* population of the liUJo 
village had gathered on the beach around (ho cove, to watch 
the boat as she came in: numbers had gone out to mc'ct her, 
and stood up to j;!icir waists in the white and boiling surf, ready 
to seize upon the skiff and run her high and dry u])on the sand. 
Even they were obliged to be lashed togetlier by a rope, Ic'st 
the receding waves should carry them out to sea, or the “under 
tow” suck them boueaili the surface. As the boat came wiiliiii 


speaking disfance, a wild shout arose from the shore^o “down 
sail” and suIFcr her to come in on her way alone; but with all 
the canvas spread, they came flying along, scarce seeming moro 
than to tip the waves as they skipped over them, wliilo a 
shower of spray appeared to cover them as the sea broke u])on 
tlio stern. Instead of rendering aid, tlie utmost tlio lislujrineu 
could do was to clear a i)ath amongst them for the skiff to ]xiss, 
as with lightning speed she flitted by and dipvc her bow high 
up on the liai'd bead). 

A wild glad dicer of joy and welcome burst from the hearty 
fishermen as they crowded about the young gii*l, who sh'pped 
out of the boat with a heavy bundle in her arms. Her hair 
hung in great mas.scs over her iicdc and shoulders, her cheeks 
were flushed, and her dark eyes gleamed with all the ciLcito- 
ment of peril and iriiimph. 

“Here, Margaret,” said she to a young woman, who, pnlo 
with terror and with face streaming in tears, rushed towards 
]ier — “here’s your little fellow, all safe and sound; I’d not 
liavc put back but for his sake.” And with this she placed in 
his mother’s arms a little boy of about tlirec years of age, 
sound asleep. “ He must wait for better weather if lie wants 
to see his grandmother. And,” added she, laughing, “I 
scarcely think you’ll catch me going to sea again with so, 
precious a cargo. Poor little man,” and she patted liis rudd;v^ 
cheeks, “ ho behaved so well, like a stout f^lierman’s son as lie 
is — never showed foar^for a moment.” 

A murmur of delighted hearts ran through the crowd, somo^^ 
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thinking of the child, but many more in warm admiratton of 
the brave and beautiful young girl before them. “ Loony,” sai^ 
she to her boatman, “when you’ve got the tackle to rights, 
come up*to the house for your breakfast.*^ And with that, and 
a few words of grateful recognition as she passed, she clambere^ 
up tiie rock and hastened homeward. 

As for her uncle, no sooner had he heard of her safe arrival 
oh shore than he hurried back, anxious to reach the housp btfore 
her. For a considerable time back Martin had schooled himself 
iato an apparent indifference about his niece’s perils. Lady 
Dorothea had probably given tho initiative to this feeling, by 
constantly asserting that tho young lady would incur few risks 
when they ceased to create alarm. • 

It was a somewhat ungracious theory, and excited in Martin’s 
mind^ when he first heard it, a sensation tho very reverse of 
agreeable. Without accepting its truth, however, it made a 
deep imi^ression upon him, and at last, by way of policy, he 
resolved to feign a degree of callous indifference very foreign to 
his nature, and, by dint of mere habit, he at length acquired a 
semblance of calm, under circumstances that sorely tested his 
powers of self-control. 

“ Has the heroine arrived safe on shore? ” asked Lady Dorothea 
in her own languid drawl. And Martin almost started at tho 
question, and seemed for a moment as if the indignation it ex- 
cited could not be rejiressed ; then smiling superciliously at the 
impassive air of her features, ho said : 

“Yes, and by rare good luck, too! Tho sea is a terrific one 
this morning 1 ” 

“I# it ever anything else in this heavenly climate?” said she, 
sighing. “I have counted two fine days since the 8th of June; 
and indeed it rained a little on one of them.” 

Martin wipced impatiently under the remark, but never lifted 
his eyes from the newspaper, 

“ 1 had hoped yonr niece was making arrangements for our 
return to Cro’ Martin,” said she, querulously, “ instead of plan- 
ning marine excursions. I told her yesterday — or the day before, 

I forget which ; but who could remember time in such a place ! 
— that I was bored to death here. The observation seems to 
amuse you, Mr. Martin, but it is a simple fact.” 

“And you are bored to death at Cro’ Margin too, if I mistake 
mot?” said he, with a very significant dryness. 

^ “I should think •! was, sir, and nothing very astonishing in 
fihe aiuft'ssion besides.” 

m. I. 
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Dublin, madam?” . 

‘ Don’t speak of it. If one must endure prison discipline, at 
least let us have a cell to ourselves. Good morning, Mi'=js Martin. 
I hope you enjoyed your part}?- on the water?” 

. This speech was addressed to Maiy, who now entered the 
room dressed in a plain moiming costume, and in her qliict, 
almost demure look, resembling in notliing the dripping mlI 
dishevdiled figure that sprung from the boat. 

“ Good morning, aunt,” said she,v gaily. “ Good morning, 
uncle,” kissing, as she spoke, his cheek, and patting him fondly 
on the shoulder. “I saw you out on the rocks as we were 
coming in.” 

“Pooh, pooh,” said he, in aficcted indifference. “I knew 
there was no danger ” 

“Yes but there was though,” said she, quickly'. “If we 
hadn’t set all sail on her she’d have been pooped to a certainty; 
and I can tell you I was in a rare fright too.” ^ 

“Oh, indeed, you confess to such an ignoble emotion?” said 
Lady Dorothea, with a sneer. 

“ That I do, aunt, for I had poor Madge Lennan’s little boy 
on my lap all the time, and if it came to a swim, I don’t see 
how ho was to bo saved.” 

“You’d not have left him to his fate, I suppose?” said 
Lady Dorotliea. 

“ I scarcely know what I should have done. I sincerely hope 
it would have been my best; but in a moment like that, within 

sight of home too ” Her eyes met her uncle’s as she said 

this; he liad raised them from his newspaper, and bent them 
fully on her. There was that in their expression wliich apjJealed 
so strongly to her heart, that instead of finishing her speech she 
sprung towards him and threw her arms around Lis ii63ck. 

“ Quite a scene ; and I detest scenes,” said Lady Dorotliea, as 
she arose and swept out of the room coiiieinptuously ; but they 
neither heard the remark nor noticed her departure. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

MAURICE SCANLAN, ATTOKNT.Y-AT-LAW. 

About an hour after the occurrence mentioned in our last 
chapter, the quiet little village of Kilkieran was startled by the 
sharp clattering sounds ol* horses* feet, as Mr. Scan Ian’s tandem 
came slinging along; and after various little dexterities amid 
strandej. boats, disabled anchors, and broken capstans, drew uji 
at the gate of the Osprey’s Xest. When men devise their own 
equipage, they invariably impart to it a strong infusion of their 
own idiosyncrasy. The quiet souls who drag througli life in 
chocolate-coloured barouches, ivith horses indilfercntly matched, 
give no clue to their si)cciai characteristics; but your men of 
tax-carts, and tandems, your Jelins of four-in-liand teams, write 
their own biogra])bios in every detail of the “ turn-out.*’ 

Maurice Seanlan was a s})orting attorney, and from the group 
of game cocks neatly painted on the bind panel, to thes wiry, 
well l)red, and ’well looking screws before him, all was indicative 
of thg man. The convc3"aiice was high, and red-wheeled ; the 
nags were a chcsmit and a grey; he drove them w'ithout winkers 
or bearing- reins, wen ring his white hat a very little on one side, 
and gracelully tilting liis elbow as bo admonished the wheeler 
with the “cTop” of his whi]). lie was a good-looking, showy, 
vulgar, self-sutKcient kind of fellow, with consummate shrewd- 
ness in all business transactions, only marred by one sold ary 
weak point — an intense desire to be received intimately by per- 
sons of a station above liis own, and to seem, at least, to be tho 
admitted guest of very fashionable society. It was not a* very 
easy matter to know if this Lord-worship of his was real, or, 
merely affected, since certainly the profit he derived from ttie 
assumption was very considerable, and MjfUrice was entnisted 
^with a variety of secret-service transactions, and pflvato affairs 
for the Nobility, wfiicli they would never have dreamed of com* 
mit/ing to tho hands of their more recognised advisors, 

4 — ^ 
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If men would have been slow to engage his services in any 
* grave or important suit, he was invaluable in all the ordinary 
and constantly-occurring events of this changeful w«rld. Ho 
knew every one’s difficulties and embarrassments. There was 
»ot a hitch in a settlement, nor a spavin in your stables, cpuld 
escape him. He seemed to possess a kind of intuitive appreciation 
of a flaw ; and ho pounced upon a defect with a rapidity thuu 
countigr&ited genius. To these gifts ho added a coiisummato 
knowledge of his countiymen. He lw.d emerged from the very 
humblest class of the people, and ho knew them thoroughly; 
with all their moods of habitual distrust and momentary en- 
thusiasm — with al] their phases of sanguine hopefulness he was 
flimiliar ; and ho could mould, and fashion, and wield them to 
his will, as passive subjects as the heated bar under the hammer 
of the smith. 

As an electioneering agent he was unequalled. It was pre- 
cisely the s{)licrc in which his varied abilities were best exercised; 
and it was, besides, an arena in which ho was proud of figuring. 

For a while he seemed — at least in his own C3^es — to stand on 
a higher eminence than the candidate he rei)resenicd, and to be 
a more prominent and far gi’ancler personage than his principal. 
In fact, it was only under some tacit acknowledgment of this 
temporary supremacy that his services wore obtainable; his 
invariable sti})ulatioii being, that he was to have the entire and 
uncontrolled direction of the election. * 

Envious tongues and ungenerous talkers did, indeed, say that 
Maurice insisted upon this condition with very diflereiit objects 
in view, and that his unlimited powers found their ])leasj,iifcest 
exercise in the incxplorable realms of secret bribery ; however, 
it is but fair to say, that ho was eminently successful, and that 
one failure alone in his whole career occurred to show the pro- 
verbial capriciousness of fortune. 

With the little borough of Oughtoraixl he had become so 
identified that his engagement was regarded cis one of the first 
elements of success. Hitherto, indeed, the battle had been 
always an easy one. The Liberal party — as they pleasantly 
assumxjd to style themselves — had gone no further in opposition 
than an occasional burst of intemperate language, and an effort 
— ^^isually a lailure — at a street row during the election. So 
little of either enorgiy or organisation had marked their endea- 
vours, that Che great leader of the day had stigmatised their 
town with terms of Jieavy censure, and everf prorfounced them 
unworthy of the ennse. * An emissary, deputed to report uj^on 
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the political stto of the borough, had described the voters as 
mere dependants on the haughty purse-proud proprietor of 
Cro’ Mar^n, who seemed, even without an effort, to nominate 
the sitting member. 

The great measure of the year ’ 29 — the*CatholIc Relief Bill 
— hflJQ now, however, suggested to even more apathetic con- 
.ititttcnci^s the prospect of a successful struggle. The thought 
of being represented by ‘‘one of their own sort” was ^j^'lJfean 
stimulant to exertion ; and the leading spirits of the place had 
frequently conreiTod together as to what steps should bo taken 
to rescue the borough from the degrading* lihraldom of an aris- 
tocratic domination. Lord Kilmorris, it is true, was rather 
popular with them than the reverse. The eldest son of an Earl, 
who only cared to sit in Parliament on easy terms, till tlio 
course of time and events should call him to the Upper House, 
he never took any very decided political line, but sat on Tory 
benelics and gave an occasional vote to Liberal measures, as 
though %resliadowing that new school who were to take the 
field under the middle designation of Conservatives. Some 
voi’y remote relationship to Lady Dorothea’s family had first 
introduced him to the Martins’ notice; and partly from this 
Connection, and partly because young Harry Martin was too 
young to sit in Parliament, they had continued to support him 
to the present time. 

Mr. Martin, himself, cared very little for politics; had he 
even cared more he would not have sacriGced to them one jot of 
that indolent, lazy, ajmilietic existence which alone he seemed 
to prize. He was rather grateful than otherwise to Lord KiU 
morris for taking upon him tlio trouble of a contest, if there 
should be such a thing. His greatest excuse through life, at 
least to himself, had ever been, that he was “unprepared.” Ho 
had been in *111 at unhappy state about everything since he was 
born, and so, apparently, was he destined to continue to the 
very last. Witli large resources, he was never prepared for any 
sudden demand for lnono3^ When called on for any exertion of 
mind or body — when asked to assist a friend, or rescue a relation 
from difficulty, he was quite unprepared ; and so convinceeJ^as 
he that this was a fatality under which he laboured, thatSa^p 
sooner had he uttered ilie expression than he totally absolvgtJ^ 
himself from every shadow of reproach that^ight attach to his 
lukewarmness. 

The uncontfollcd* position ho occupied, joined to the solitary 
isol^ion in which he lived, had doubtleSli engendered this cold 
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and heartless theory. Thciv was no one to dispute his will—* 

. none to gainsay his opinions. There was not for him any 
occasion for (ho healthCul exertion wliicli is evoked by opposition, 
and he sunk gradually down into a moping,^ listless, well-nieaii- 
Jing, but .utterly good-ror-iioiliiiig gentleman, who would have 
been marvellously amazed had an}' one arraigned liiin for neglect 
of liis station and its great rocjnircments. ^ • ' 

an insolent possibility eonld bo, was only demon- 
strated to him in that morning’s ucws])apcr. To be called a 
despot was bad enough, but a petty despot — and to bo told that 
such despotism was' already doomed — aroused in him a degree 
of indignation all the more i)aiiiful that the seiisfiiion v/as one 
lie had not experienced for many a year back. Whoso fault 
was it that such an impertinence liad over been uttered? 
Doubtless, Kilmorris’s. Some sinpid speech, some absurd vote, 
some ridiculous ])arty move liad brought down this attack upon 
him; or perhaps it was Mary, with her new-fangled ideas about 
managing the estate, her school-houses, and her moflel-farms. 
The ignorant pco])lo luul ])Ossil)1y revolted against her inter- 
ference; or it might be Lady Dorothea herself, whoso hanglity 
manner had given ofleuce; at all events, was blameless, and 
strange to say, cither he was not peril cl ly assured of the fact, 
or that the assumption was not }»leasa]\t, but ho seemed very far 
from being saiislied with the cx})lanjil io’>. 1 ii the agitated mood 
these feelings produced, a servant caino to inlb^’in him that Mr. 
Scanlaii had just arrived. 

“Say I’m out — I’m unwell — -T don’t fec'l fraitc myself to»day. 
Call Miss Mary to him.” And with an impatitiit gcslpro lie 
motioned the servant awa}^ 

“Miss Mary will be down in a few minutes. Sir,” said the 
man, entering the room where Mr. Scanlan stood arranging his 
whiskers before the chimuey-glass, and contemplating with 
satisfaction his general a])pearanee. 

“It was Mr. Martin himself, Thomas, that* I wanted to see.” 

“ I know tliat, sir, but the Master isn’t well this morning; ho 
told me to send Miss Mary to yon.” 

“All right,” said Scanlan, giving a finishing touch to the tie 
oCriiis cravat, and then gracefully bestowing his person into an 
etpsy-chair. To common observation ho looked perfectly uncon- 
cerned in every gesjture, and yet no man felt less at his case at 
that momciut than Mr. !Mauricc Scanlan; and though the causoi. 
involves something like a secret, the reader shall know it. Mr. 
Scanlan had seen a godd deal of the world — that is, of his v,\iid. 
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Ho liad mixed witli Barristers gnd Solicitors, “Silk Gowns,’* 
Masters in Cliaiiceiy, and oven Puisne Judges had he come iido^ 
contact \aih; ho had mingh'd in turf experiences with certain 
sporling Lords and Baronets, swapped horses, and betted and 
handicapped with men of fortune; he Fiad driven tiotting- 
matfllies, and ridiien liurdle-raccs ajjfaiiist young heirs to g'oo3 
esfutes, and somehow always ibund himself not inferior in 
worldly craft and address to those he came into contact^;)??^h — 
nay, he even funded that bo was occasionally rather a little 
more wide-awake than his opponents; and what with a littlo 
blustering, here, a little blarney, there, a difsli of mock frankness 
to this man, or an air of impulsive generosity to tho other — an 
accommodating elasticity, in fact, that extendt^d to morals, man- 
ners, and principles — ho found that he was, as ho himself styled 
it, “a fair match with equal weights for anything^ g^big.” 
There was but one individual alone in presence of wliom lie in 
reality felt his own inferiority deeply and ])aiiirnlly; strange to 
sny, thSt was Miss Martin! At first sight this would seem 
’almost miintelligiblo. She was not eitlicr a haughty beauty, 
jnvsnTriing on the homage bestowed iqion her by high and 
(listinguiwiicd admirers, nor was she any greatly gifted ancl 
cultivated genius, dominating over lesser intelligences by tho 
very Tuonaec of her acqnireiuonts. Bho Avas sirn[>ly a high^ 
spirit.’d, frank, inmifeeted girl, whoso good breeding and good 
seiV'C seemed irtikc instinctive, and, who read with almost in- 
tiiiliou the shallow artifices by wbich such natures as Scanlan’s 
iinjio:.e upon tlic world. She liad seen him easily indolent with 
lier nnch', obscapnously deferential to my Lady, all in the same 
hreatTi, while tho side-look of tyranny he could throw a refrac- 
tory tenant apjjeared just as congenial to liis nature. 

Jt was some strange consciousness which told liim he could 
not deceive irr, that madeScanlan ever abashed in licr presence, 
and by the stdf-same impnlsc was it that she was tlie only one 
in the world ibr wliose good esteem he would ha\'e sacrificed all 
he possessed. 

While he waited for her coming ho took a leisurely survey 
of the room. The funiituro, l(‘ss costly and rich than Cro’ 
Martin, was all marked by tliat air of pi’opricty and comroHf^so 
observable in rich men’s houses. There were tho linudrcd 
pliances of easo and luxury, that show Ik^w carefullj’- the most 
trifling inconveniences arc warded off’ and the course of daily 
life rendered as iTntroublod as mere ir.ate!*i:il enjoycu-ids cmi 
Bcqlfu’e. Scaiihui sighed deeply, for ttie thought crossed his 
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mind how was a girl broughi up m this way ever to stoop to 
-ally her fortune to a man like him? Was it, then, possible 
that he nourished such a presumption? Even so. #. Maurice 
was of an aspiring ^turn ; he had succeeded in twenty things 
that a dozen years past he had never dared to dream of. ^ Ho 
had dined at tables, and driven with men whoso butlers and 
valets he once deemed very choice company; ho had been tlio 
gue^iF*5*^ houses where once his highest ambition had been to 
see the interior as a matter of curiosity. “Who could say 
where he might be at last?” Besides this, he knew from his 
own knowledge of family matters that she had no fortune, that 
her father was infinitely more likely to leave debts than an 
inheritance behind him, and that her uncle was the last man iu 
the world ever to think of a marriage-portion for one he could 
not afford to part with. There was, then, no saying what turn 
of fortune might present him in an admissible form as a suitor. 
At all events, there was no rival in the field, and Maurice had 
seen many a prize won by a “walk over” purely for want of a 
competitor in the race. 

Notwithstanding all these very excellent and reassuring con- 
siderations, Maurice Scanlan could not overcome a most uncom- 
fortable sense of awkwardness as Mary Martin entered the 
room, and saluting him with easy familiarity, said, “ Ihn quite 
ashamed of having made you wait, Mr. Scanlan ; but I \vas in 
the village when I got my uncle’s message, I‘'fiTid that ho is 
not well enough to receive you, and if I can ” 

“ I’m sure it’s only too much honour you do me, Miss Mary ; 
I never expected to have the pleasure of this interview ; iqflced, 
it will be very hard for me to think of business at all at all.” 

“ That would be most unfortunate after your coming so far on 
account of it,” said she, half archly, while she seated herself 
on a sofa at some distance from him. • 

“ If it were a question about the estate, Miss Mary,” said ho, 
in his most obsequious manner, “ there’s nobody equal to your- 
self ; or if it were anything at all but what it is, I know well 
that you’d see your way out of it; but the present is a matter 
of poJ^ics — it’s about the borough.” 

“That w^eary borough,” said she, sighing ; “ and are we about 
w ^lave another election ? ” 

“ That’s it, Miss Mary ; and Lord Kilmorris writes mo to say 
that he’ll be 'ever next week, and hopes he’ll find all his friends 
disposed towards him as ever.” * 

en to mf uncle?” asked Mary, hastily. 
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“No; and that’s exactly whaKI came about; there was a 
kind of a coldness — more my Lady’s, I think, than on Mr. 
Martin’s pp-rt; and Lord Kilmorris feels a kind of delicacy — in 
fact, he doesn’t rightly know how he stands at Cro’ Martin” — 
here he paused, in hopes that she would help him by even a 
word, but she was perfectly silent and attentive, and he went 
on^”so that, feeling himself embarrassed, and at the same 
time knowing how much he owes to the Martin interest 

“ Well, go on,” said she, •calmly, as he came a second time to 
a dead stop. 

“ It isn’t so easy, then, Miss Mary,” said lie, with a long sigh, 
“ for there are so many things enter into it — Bff much of politics 
and party and what not — that I quite despair of making myself 
intelligible; though, perhaps, if I was to see your uncle he’d 
make out my meaning.” 

“ Shall I try and induce him to receive you, then?” said she, 
quietly. , 

“Well, then, I don’t like asking it,” said he, doubtfully; 
“ for, after all, there’s nobody can break it to him as well as 
yourself.” 

“Break it to him, Mr. Scanlanr” said she, in astonishment. 

“Faith, it’s the very word, then,” said he, “for do what one 
will, say what they may, it will be sure to surprise him, if it 
does no worse.” 

“You alarm me, sir; and yet I feel that if you would speak 
boldly out your meaning there is probably no cause for fear.” 

“i’Jl just do so, then, Miss Mary; but at the same time I’d 
have jou to understand that I’m taking a responsibility on 
myself that his lordship never gave me any warrant for, and 

that there is not another ” Mr. Scanlan stopped, but only 

in time, for, whether it was the fervour in which he uttered 
these words, t)r that Miss Martin anticipated what was about 
to follow, her cheek became scarlet, and a most unmistakable 
expression of her eyes recalled the worthy practitioner to all 
his wonted caution. “The matter is this, Miss Martin,” said 
he, with a degree of deference more marked than before, 
“Lord Kilmorris is dissatisfied with the way your uncleV-jm- 
ported him at the last election; ho complains of the h^^^ 
^conditions imposed upon him as to his line of conduct in the 
House; and, above all, ho feels insulted® by a letter Lady 
.porothea wrote him, full of very harsh expression^ and hard 
insinuations — I never saw it myself, but that’s his account of 
fit* In fact, he’s very angry.” * 
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“And means to throw ug,.the borough, in short,” broke in 
Mary. 

“I’m afraid not, Miss Mary,” said the otherj^^in a half 
whisper. 

“ What then? — what can he purpose doing ? ” 

“He means to try and come in on his own interestf’ said 
Scanlan, who uttered the words with an effort, and seemed to 
fe(*<^ief when they were out. 

“Am I to understand that he would contest the borough 
with us ? ” 

Scanlan nodded rfn affirmative. 

“No, no, Mr. Scanlan, this is some mistake — somo mis- 
apprehension on your part; his lordship may very possibly feel 
aggrieved — he may have somo cause, for aught I know, about 
something in the last election, but this mode of resenting it is 
quite out of the question — downright impossible.” 

“The best way is to read his own words. Miss Martin. 
There’s his letter,” said he, handing one towards her, whidi, 
however, she made no motion to take. 

“ If you won’t read it, then, perhaps you will permit rnc to 
do so. It’s very short, too, for he says at the end lie will write 
more fully to-morrow.” Mr. Scanlan licrc mattered over 
several lines of the epistle until he came to the following: “I 
am relieved from any eiiibaiTassmcnt I slioald have iclt at 
breaking with the Martins l)y reflecting over •the altered con- 
ditions of party, and the new aspect politics must assume by 
the operations of the Emancipation Act. Tho old ways and 
traditions of the Tories must bo abandoned at once and for 
ever; and thongli Martin in his life of seclusion and solitudo 
will not perceive this necessity, we here all sco and admit it. I 
could, therefore, no longer represent liis opinions, since they 
would find no echo in the House. To stand for the borough I 
must stand on my own views, which, I feel bold to say, include 
justice to both of the contending factions.’ ” • 

“Admirably argued,” broke in Mary. “He absolves him- 
self from all ties of gratitude to my uncle by adopting principles 
the averse of all he ever professed.” 

It’s very like that, indeed, Miss Mary,” said Scanlan, 
timidly. 

“Very like it, sis; is exactly so. Really the thing would* 
be too groffs if it were not actually laughable;” and as slm 
spoke she arose and paced the room in a i!iaiinor that showed* 
how very little of the hidicrous side of the matter occupied her 
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thoughts. “Ho will stand for borough — he means to stand 

in opposition to us 

“That^^his intention — at least, if Mr. Martin should not 
come to the conclusion tliat it is better to support his lordship 
than risk throwing the scat into the hands of the Romaic# 
Catholics.” 

“ I can’t follow all these intrigues, Mr. Scanlan. I confess 
to you, frankly, that 3^011 have puzzled me enough alrea^,'^and 
that 1 have found it no small strain on my poor faculties to 
conceive a gentleman being able to argue himself into any 
semblance of self-approval by such sentiments as those which 
you have just read ; but I am a poor country girl, very ignorant 
of great topics and great people. The best tliiug I can do is to 
represent this affair to my uncle, and as early as may bo.” 

“ I hope lie’ll not take the thing to heart, Miss ; and I trust 
he’ll acquit mo ” 

“ 13 c i^ssured he’ll despise the whole business most thoroughly, 
sir. I never knew him take any clcej> interest in these themes : 
and if this be a fair specimen of the way they are discussed, ho 
was all the wiser for liis indifference. I)o j^ou make any stay 
in the village? Will it bo inconvenient for you to remain an 
hour or so ? ” 

“I’ll wait your convcniciicc, Miss, to any hour,” said 
Scanlan, with an air of gallantry which, had she been less 
occu]Med with Her thoughts, might have pushed her Lard to 
avoid smiling at. 

“ I’ll be down at Mrs. Oronan’s till I hear from you, Miss 
Mary.” And with a look of as much deferential admiration as 
he dared to bestow, Scanlan took his leave, and mounting to 
his box, assumed the ribbons with a graceful elegance and a 
certain lackadaisical languor that, to himself at least, appeared 
demonstrative of an advanced stage of the tender passion. 

“Begad, she’s a fine girl ; devil a lie in it, but she hasn’t her 
equal! and as sharp as a needle, too,” muttered ho, as he 
jogged along the shingly beach, probably for the first time in 
his whole life forgetting the effect be was producing on the 
bystanders. 
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CHAPTER V. 

A STUDIO AND AN ARTIST. 

*‘Is my undo in tlie library, Terence?*' asked Mary of a 
very corpulent old man, in a red-brown wig. 

“ No, Miss, he’s in the — bother it, then, if I ever can think 
of the name of it.” 

“ The studio, you mean,” said she, smiling. 

“Just so, Miss Mary,” replied lie, with a sigk, for lio 
remembered certain penitential hours passed by himself in the 
same locality. 

“ Do you think you could manage to lot him know I want 
him — that is, that I have something important to say to him?” 

“It’s clean impossible. Miss, to get near him when he’s 
there. Sure, isn’t lie up on a throne, dressecT out in goold and 
dimonds, and as cross as a badger besides, at the way they’re 
tormenting him ? ” 

“Oh, that tiresome picture, is it never to bo completed?” 
muttered she, half unconsciously. 

“The saints above know whether it is or no,” rejoined 
Terence, “ for one of the servants told mo yesterday that they 
rubbed every bit of the master out and began Mm all again, 
for my Lady said he wasn’t half haggard enough, or worn- 
looking; but by my conscience if be goes on as he’s doing he 
ought to satisfy them.” 

“ Why, I thought it was Henderson was sitting,” said Mary, 
flom^^what amused at the old man’s commentaries. 

So he was; but they rubbed him out, too, for it^seems now 
lie ought to be bald, and they’ve sent him into Odgbterard to 
get his head shaveel.” 

“And what were yoib^ Terry?” 

“Arrah, who knows?” said he, querulously. “At first I 
was to be somebody’s fiaother that was always cryin’; but they 
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weren’t pleased with the way I de^e it, and then they made me 
a monk, and after that they put two hundred-weight of armour ' 
on me, ai^ made me lean my head on my arm as if I was 
overcome ; and faith, so I was, for I dropped off asleep, and 
fell into a pot of varnish, and Fm in disgrace now, glory be to 
God and I only hope it may last.” 

“I wish I shared your fortune, Terry, with all my heart, 
said Mary, with some difficulty preserving her gravity, "" * 

“Couldn’t it catch fire**— by accident, I mean, Miss — some 
evening after dark ? ” whispered Terry, confidentially. ‘‘ Them’s 
matarials that would burn easy! for upon my conscience if it 
goes on much longer there won’t be a sarvant will stay in the 
sarvice. They had little Tom Regan holding a dish of charcoal 
so long that he tuk to his bed on Friday last, and was never 
np since; and Jinny Moore says she’d rather lave the place 
than wear that undacent dress; and whist, there’s murder goin* 
on now inside!” And with that the old fellow waddled off 
with a speed that seemed quite disproportionate to his years. 

While Mary was still hesitating as to what she should do, 
the door suddenly opened, and a man in a mediiBval costume 
rushed out, tugging after him a large bloodhound, whose 
glaring eyeballs and frothy mouth betokened intense passion. 
Passing hurriedly forward, Mary beheld Lady Dorothea bending 
oves the fainting figure of a short little man, who lay on the 
floor, while her iincle, tottering under a costume he could barely 
carry, was trying to sprinkle water over him from an urn three 
feet in height. 

“Mr. Crow has fainted — ^mere fright, nothing more!” said 
Lady 'Dorothea. “In stepping backward from the canvas he 
unluckily^ trod upon Fang’s paw, and the savage creature at 
once sprung on him. That stupid wretch, Regan, one of your 
favourites, Miss Martin, never pulled him off till he had torn 
poor Mr. Crow’s coat clean in two.” 

“ Egad, if I hadn’t smashed my sceptre over the dog’s head 
the mischief wouldn’t have stopped there; but he’s coming to. 
Are you better, Crow ? How do you feel, man ? ” 

“I hope you are better, sir?” said Lady Dorothea, i.'j an 
admirable blending of grand benevolence and condescension. 

“ Infinitely better — supremely happy besides, to have become ’’ 

' the object of your Ladyship’s kind inquiries,” said the little 
man, sitting up, and looking around with a very ghastly effort 
Ht urbanity and ease. 

“I never knew Fang to bite any one, said Mary, 
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Doesn’t she, by jingo ! ” exclaimed the artisfc, who with diffi- 
culty caught himself in time before he placed his hand on the 
supposed seat of his injuries. 

“She shall be muzzled in future,” said Lady Dorothea, 
haughtily, repressing the familiar tone of the discussion, 

“ I think — ^indeed I feel sure, I could get her in from memory, 
my Lady ; she’s a very remarkable creature, and makes an im- 
pression on one.” As he uttered these words ruefully, he lifted 
from the floor the fragment of his c6at-skirt, and gazed mourn- 
fully at it. 

“ I suppose we must suspend proceedings,” said Lady 
Dorothea ; “ though really it is a pity to lose the opportmiity 
of Miss Martin’s presence — an honour she so very rarely 
accords us.” 

“I think after a few minutes or so, my Lady, I might feel 
equal,” said Mr. Crow, rising and retreating to a wall, with a 
degree of caution that showed he entertained grave fej^rs as to 
the stato of hia habiliments — “I might feel equal, if not exactly 
to delineate Miss Martin’s classic features, at least to throw 
in ” 

“I couldn’t think of such a thing; I should be wretched at 
the idea of engaging your attention at such a moment,” said 
Mary, with a carelessness that contrasted strongly with her 
words; while she added with earnestness, “|3esides, I’m not 
sure I could spare the time.” 

“ You see, sir,” said her Ladyship to the artist, “ you have to 
deal with a young lady whose occupations are like those of a 
Premier. The Duke of Wellington can vouchsafe a sitting for 
his portrait, but Miss Martin cannot spare the time for it.” 

“Nay, aunt Dorothy, if I "were the Duke of Wellington I 
should do as he does. It is being Mary Martin, whose picture 
can have no interest for any one, enables me to follow the bent 
of my own wishes.” 

“ Humility is another of her perfections,” said Lady Dorothea, 
with a look that but too palpably expressed her feeling towards 
her niece. 

As Mary was assisting her uncle to get rid of some of his 
. superfluous draperies, neither of them overheard this remark ; 
^hile Mr. Grow was too deeply impressed with his own calamities 
to pay any attention to it. 

“Mr. Sofiolan has been very anxious to see you, uncle,” 
whispered Mary in his ear. “ He has something of importance 
to commimioato about tlie borough.” 
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Can’t yon manage it yonrsell^Molly P Can’t yon contrive 
somehow f'> spare me this annoyance?” 

“ But yoj^ really ought to hear what he has to say ” 

“I perceive that Miss Marlin has a sepret of moment to 
impart to you; pray let me not trouble the interview by my 
■'preseAe,” said Lady Dorothea. And sho swept haughtily out 
of the room, throwing a most disdainful glance at her husband 
. as sho went. 

“ There, by George ! youVe secured me a pleasant afternoon 
at all events ! ” said Martin, angrily, to his niece, as, throwing 
off the last remnant of his regal costume, ffe rushed out, bang- 
ing the door passionately behind him. ^ 

Mary sat down to compose lier thoughts in quiet, for Mr. Crow 
had previously made his escape unobserved; and truly there 
was need of some repose for her agitated and wearied faculties. 
Her uncle’s dependence upon her for everything, and her aunt’s 
jealousy the influence she had over him, placed her in a 
position of no common difficulty, and one of which every day 
seemed to increase the omhurrassment. For a moment she 
thought she would have preferred a lifo of utter insignificanco 
and obscurity, but as suddenly it occured to her: “What had I 
been without theso duties and these cares? For me there arc 
few, if any, of the tics that bind other girls to their homes. I 
have neither mother nor sister; I have none of the resources 
which education* suggests to others. My mind cannot soar 
above the realities that surround me, and seek for its enjoy- 
ments ill the realms of fancy; but, perhaps, I can do better,” 
said sly, proudly, “ and make of these same every-day materials 
the poetry of an actual existence.” As she spoke sho threw 
open the window, and walked out upon the terrace over the sea. 
The fishermen’s boats were all standing out from shore — a tiny 
fleet, whose Imrdy crews had done no discredit to the proudest 
three-decker. Though the heavy gale of the morning had gone 
down, it still blew* fresh, and a long rolling swell thundered 
along in-sliore, and sent a deep booming noise through many a 
rocky cavern. High above this deafening clamour, however, 
rose the hearty cheers of the fishermen as they detected Mp.ry’s 
figure where she stood, and many a tattered rag of shotvy 
bunting was hoisted to do her honour. Never insensible ty 
‘such demonstrations, Mary felt at the mojicnt almost over- 
powered with emotion. But a moment back and sh# bewailed 
Mr isolation and frtendlessncss ; and see, here were hundreds 
.Who would have resigned life in her behtilf. Still as the boats 
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receded the wind bore to h^ ears the welcome sounds; and as 
she heard them, her heart seemed to expand and swell with 
generous thoughts and good wishes, while along^her cheeks 
heavy tears were rolling. 

“ What need have I of other friends than such as these ? 
cried she, passionately. ^^They understand me, and I^thom; 
and as for the great world, we are not made for each other ! ^ 

“^fy own sentiments to a ‘ T,* Miss,” said a soft, mincing 
voice behind her; and Mary turned and beheld Mr. Crow. Ho 
had arrayed himself in a small velvet skull-cap and a blouse, 
and stood mixing^the colours on his palette in perfect com- 
posure. “ I’m afraid, Miss Martin, there’s an end of the great 
‘Historical.’ Tour uncle will scarcely be persuaded to put on 
the robes again, and it’s a downrigJit pity. I was getting a 
look of weariness — ^imbecility I might call it — into his features 
that would have crowned the work.” 

“ I don’t think I ever knew what your subject was! ” said she, 
half indolently. * 

“The Abdication of’ Charles V., Miss Martin,” said he, 
proudly. “This is the fourteenth time I liave depicted it; 
and never, I am bound to say, with more favourable ‘ studies.’ 
Your uncle is fine ; my Lady, gorgeous ; I don’t say what I’d 
like of another lovely and gifted individual ; but even down to 
that old rogue of a butler that would insist on taking snuff 
through the bars of his helmet, they were dll grand, Miss — 
positively grand ! ” Seeing that she appeared to bestow some 
attention to him, Mr. Crow went on : “ You see, Miss, in the 
beginning of a great effort of this kind there is no progress 
made at all. The sitters keep staring at one another, each 
amused at some apparent absurdity in costume or attitude ; and 
then, if you ask them to call up a look of love,, hate, jealousy, 
or the like, — ^it’s a grin you get — a grin that weuld shame a 
hyena. By degrees, however, they grow used to the situation; 
they ‘ tone down,’ as one might say, and loam to think less of 
themselves, and be more natural. It was sheer fiitigue, down- 
right exhaustion, and nothing else, was making your uncle so 
fine ; and if he could have been kept on low diet — I didn’t like 
to mention it, though I often wished it — I’d have got a look of 
cadaverous madness into his face that would have astonished 
yoa.” , 

By this iime Mr. Crow had approached his canvas, and was , . 
working away vigorously, the action of his brush appearing to * 
stimulate his loquacity. Mary drew near to observe him, and 
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insensibly felt attracted by that fjascination which the progress 
of a picture invariably possesses. 

“This ^ the Queen/* continued he; “she’s crying — as well 
she might, — she doesn’t rightly know whether the old fellow’s 
out of his mind or not; she has her misgivings, and she doesn’i 
half '•like that old thief of a Jesuit that’s whispering in the 
King’s ear. This was to be you, Miss Martin; you were 
betrothed to one of the young Princes, but somehow you 
weren’t quite right iu your head, and you are looking on, 
rather more amused, you perceive, than iu any way moved; 
you were holding up your beautiful petticoat, all covered with 
gold and })rccious stones, as much as to sajj^'^in’t I fine this 
morning?” when you lienvd the herald’s trumpet announce tbo 
Prince of Orange; and there he is — or there ho ought to be — 
coming in at the door. There’s a chap pulling the curtain 
aside ; but I suppose, now,” aidded he, with a sigh, “ we’ll never 
see the Prince there ! ” 

“But wheiK) could you have found a study for your Prince, 
Mr. Crow?” 

“ I have him here. Miss,” said Crow, laying down his brush 
to take a small sketch-book from the pocket of his blousse. “ I 
have him here; and there wouldn’t have been a finer head in 
the canvas — pale, stern-looking, but gentle withal; a fellow 
that would say ‘ Lead them to the scafibld,* as easy as winking, 
and that would tremble and falter under the eye of a woman he 
loved. There he is, now — the hair, you know, I put in myself, 
and the bit of beard, just for a little Titian eifect, but the eyes 
are hjs own, and the mouth not as good as his own.” 

“Its a striking head, indeed,” said Mary, still contemplating 
it attentively. 

“ That’s exactly what it is ; none of your common brain-bo3ses, 
but a grand* specin^ n of the classic head, civilised down to a 
medioDval period; the forty-first descendant of an Emperor or 
a Proconsul, living at the Pincian Hall, or at bis Villa on the 
Tiber, sitting for bis likeness to Giordano.” 

“ There’s a painful expression in the features, too,*^ added she, 
slowly. 

“ So there is; and I believe he’s in bad health.” 

“Indeed!” said Mary, starting. “I quite forgot there was 
an original all this time.” 

“He’s alive; and what’s more, he’s not a mile^rom where 
we’re standing.” Mr, Crow looked cautiously about him as he 
spoke, as if fearful of being overheard} and then approaching 
" VOL. I. 5 * 
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close to Miss Martin, and dropping liis voice to a whisper, said, 
‘‘I can venture to tell you what I daren’t toll my Lady — for I 
know well if she suspected who it was would bo th(P Prince of 
Orange, begad I might abdicate too, as well as the King. That 
•young man there is the son of a grocer in Oughterard-^true, 
every word of it — Dan Nelligan’s son ! and you may fancy now 
what chance he’d have of seeing himself on that canvas if her 
Ladyship knew it.” 

‘‘Is tins the youth who has scT distinguished himself at 
College?” asked M^y. 

“The very one. I made that sketch of him when he was 
reading for the n^edal ; ho didn’t know it, for I was in a window 
opposite, where ho couldn’t see mo; and when I finished ho 
leaned his chin in his hand and looked up at the sky, as if 
thinking, and the expression of his up-turnod face, with tlie 
lips a little apart, was so fine that I took it down at once, and 
there it is,” said he, turning over the page and presontkig a few 
pencil lines lightly and spiritedly drawn. 

“ A young gentleman left this packet, Miss Mary, and said it 
was for you,” said a servant, presenting a small sealed enclosure. 
Mary Martin blushed deeply, and she opened the parcel, out of 
which fell her own glove, with a card. 

“The very man we were talking of,” said Mr. Crow, lifting 
it up and handing it to her. “Joseph Kelligijin. That’s like 

the old proverb; talk of the ” but she was gone ere ho 

could finish his quotation. 

“There she goes,” said Crow, sorrowfully, “and if she’d 
have stayed ten minutes more I’d have had her all compJete ! ” 
and he contemplated with glowing satisfaction a hasty sketch 
he had just made in his book. “ It’s like her — far moro than 

anything I have done yet; bat after all ” and he shook liis 

head rnournfully as he felt the poor pretension of his eflibi fcs. 
“Smu.i I lame to me to fail, anyhow,” added ho, after a pause, 
“It would take Titian himself to paint her; and even he couldn't 
give all the softness and delicacy of the expression — that would 
take Rafiaelle; and Vandyke for her eyes, when they flash out 
at times; and Giordano for the hair. Oh, if he could have 
seen it just as I did a minute ago, when the wind blew it back, 
aiSd the sunlight fell over it ! Arrah ! ” cried he, impatiently, . 
as with a passionatfe gesture he tore the leaf from his book and 
crushed it m his hand — “arrah! What right have I even to • 
attempt it?” And ho sat down, covering his face with his 
hands, to muse and mourn in silence. 
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Simpson — or as he was more g^encrnlly known, Simmy Crow 
—was iic'i ^cr a Michael Angelo nor a llaffaello, but he was a 
eimple-miTAded, honest-hearted creature, whoso life had been a 
long hand-to-hand fight with fortune. Originally a drawing- 
master in some country academy, the caprice — ^for it was little* 
elsc—^f a whimsical old lady had sent him abroad to study ; 
that is, sent him to contcnmlate the very highest triumphs of 
genius with a mind totally uniirepared and uncultivated — to 
gaze on the grandest conce|jtions without the shadow of a duo 
to them — and to try and pick up the seejpets of art wlicn he 
stood in utter ignorance of its first principles. The consequence 
was, he went wild, in the enthusiasm of hv admiration; he 
became a passionate worshipper at the shrine, but never essayed 
to be priest at the altar. Disgusted and dispirited by liis own 
miserable attempts, ho scarcely ever touched a pencil, but roved 
from cily to city, and from gallery to gallery entranced — 
enchantijfl by a fasciiiaiioii that gTadually insinuated itself into 
his very being, and made up the whole aim and object of his 
thouglits. This idolatry imparted an ecstasy to his existence 
that lifted him above every accident of fortune; — poor, hungry, 
and ill-clad, he still could enter a gallery or a church — sit 
down before a Guido or a Rembrandt, and forget all, save the 
glorious creation before him. By the sudden death of his 
patroness ho was Icl’t, without a shilling, hundreds of miles 
from home. Humble as his requirements were, he could not 
supply them; he ofiered to teach, but it was in a land where all 
have access to the best models; ho essayed to copy, but his 
efforts* were unsaleable. To return home to his country was 
now his great endeavour, and after innumerable calamities and 
reverses, he did arrive in England, whence he made his way to 
Ireland, poorer than he had quitted it. 

Had he returned in better plight — had he come back with 
some of the appearance of success, the chances are that ho 
miglit have thrivcfti on the accidents of fame; but he was 
famishing and in beggary. Some alleged that he was a 
worthless fellow, who Jiad passed a life of idleness and 
debauch; others, that ho was not without ability, but that 
his habits of dissipation rendered him hopeless; and a few— a 
very few — pitied him as a weak-brained enthusiast, who had n5 
bad about him, but wms born to failure ! 

. In his utter destitution ho obtained Avorlv as a iiotise-pamter 
‘ — an employment which he followed for three or four years, 
and iu which capacity lie had been senfc^by his master to pa^nt 
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some ornamental stucco-work at Cro* Martin. The ability he 
displayed attracted Lady Dorothea’s notice, and she encfagcd 
him to decorate a small garden villa with copies frojpti her own 
designs. He was entirely successful, and so much pleased was 
•her ladyship, that she withdrew him from his ignoble servitude 
and attached him to her own household, whore now iTo had 
been living two years, the latter half of which period had been 
passed in the great work of which we have already made some 
mention. It so chanced, that poor "Simmy had never sold but 
two copies in his l^e : one was the abdication of Charles V., 
tho other, the Finding of Moses; and so, out of gratitude to 
these successes, he went on multiplying new versions of these 
subjects ad injlnitam, eternally writing fresh variations on tho 
old themes, till the King and the Lawgiver filled every avenue 
of his poor brain, and he ceased to have a belief that any other 
story than these could be the subject of high art. 

Happy as he now was, ho never ceased to feel ^that his 
position exposed him to many an ungenerous suspicion. “ They’ll 
say I’m humbugging this old lady,” was the constant self- 
reproach he kept repeating. ‘‘I know well what they’ll think 
of me — I think I hear the sneering remarks as I pass.” And 
so powerfully had this impression caught hold of him, that he 
vowed, come what would of it, he’d set out on his travels again, 
and face the cold stern world, rather than live on what seemed 
to be tho life of a flatterer and a sycophant. He could not, 
however, endure the thought of leaving his “Abdication” un- 
finished, and he now only remained to complete this great 
work. “Then I’m oflP,” said he; “and then they’ll see if poor 
Simmy Crow was the fellow they took him for.” Better 
thoughts on this theme were now passing through Lis mind, 
from which at last ho aroused himself to proceed with his 
picture. Once at work, bis spirits rose; hopes 'flitted across 
his brain, and bo was happy. His own creations seemed to 
smile benignly on him, too, and ho felt towards them like a 
friend, and even talked with* them, and confided his secret 
thoughts to them. 

In this pleasant mood we shall leave him then, nor shall we 
linger to listen to the avowals he is making of his upright 
intentions, nor his willingness to bear the hardest rubs of 
fortune, so that none can reproach him for a mean subserviency. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

A DASH OP POLITICS., 

“Well, what is ifi, Mollj^ — what is it all about?** said 
jrartiii, as Mary entered the library, where ho was sitting with 
an unread newspaper stret^lied across his knee. 

“ It ift a piece of news Scanlan has brought, uncle, and not of 
the most agreeable kind, either.** 

“ Then I’ll not hear more of it,** broke he in, pettishly. 

“ But you must, uncle, since without your ow^n counsel and 
advice nothing can be done,** 

“Do nothing then,** added ho, sulkily. 

“Come — come — 1*11 not let you off thus easily,’* said she, 
imssing an arnj over his shoulder. “You know well I*d not 
tease you if it could bo avoided, but here is a case where I can 
be no guide. It is a question of the borough. Lord Kilmorris 
thinks himself strong enough to stand on his own merits, and 
rejiueiiates your aid and his own principles together.** Martin’s 
attention being now secured, she went on : “ He says — at least 
as well as I can follow his meaning — that with this new 
measure must come a total change of policy — abrogating all 
old traditions and old notions. That you, of course, are little 
likely to adopt this opinion, at least at once, and so he releases 
you from all obligations to support him, and himself from all 
tie to represent 

“This is Lady Dorothy’s doing,” broke in Martin, passion- 
ately; “her confouniled letter-writing lias brought this upon 
us. I told her that those fellows were trimming; I warned her 
that they were only waiting for this Bill to pass, to turn roiftid 
upon us as a barbarous old remnant of fcftdal oppression ; but 
he daren’t do it, Molly — Kilmorris hasn’t a leg fb stand upon 
in the borough. He couldn’t count ugon twenty — no, not ten 
^ votes, without me. It’s a scurvy trick, too, and it shan’t 
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succeed, if I stand for the borough myself.” And he blurted 
* out the last words as though they were the expression of an 
enmity driven to its last resources. • 

no, undo,” said she, caressingly; “after all you have 
yourself told rne of a Parliamentary life, that must ncvj^ be. 
Its unending intrigues and petty plotting — its fatiguing days 
and harassing nights — its jealousies, and disappointments, and 
defeats, all hard enough to be borne by those who must make a 
trade of their politics, but utterly ihsupportable to one who, 
like you, can enjoy h^ independence. Do not think of that, I 
beseech you.” 

“ Then am I to ^ee this man carry my own town in my very 
teeth ? ” cried he, angrily. “ Is that your advice to me ? ” 

“ You often spoke of Harry. Why not pub him forward now 
he is coming home ? ” 

“Ay, and the very fir.st thing he’ll do will bo to resign the 
seat because he had nob been consulted about the mattei before 
the election. You know him well, Molly ; and you know that 
he exchanged into a regiment in India simply because I had 
obtained his appointment to tho Blues. His amiable mother’s 
disposition is strong in him ! ” muttered he, half to himself, 
but loud enough to bo heard by his niece. 

“At all events, see Scanlan,” said she; “learn how tho 
matter really stands ; don’t rely on my version of it, but see 
what Lord Kilmorris intends, and take your own measures 
calmly and dispassionately afterwards,” 

“ Is Scanlan engaged for him ? ” 

“ I think not, I suspect that negotiations are merely in- pro- 
gress.” 

“But if he even was,” broke in Martin, violently, “I have 
made the fellow what he is, and he should do as I ordered him. 
Let him come in, Molly.” 

“ He is not in the house, uncle ; he went down to the village.” 

“Not here? Why didn’t he wait? What impertinence is 
this?” 

“He wished to bait his horses, and probably to get some 
breakfast for himself, which I had not the politeness to offer 
him here.” 

*^Hia horses P His tandem, I’ll be sworn,” said Martin, with 
a sneer. “ I’ll ask foif no better evidence of what we are coming 
t0| than that^Maurice Scanlan drives about l^e county with a 
tandem.” 

“^d handles them very neatly, too,” said Mary, with a 



irjalicions nparkle of her eye, for slip couldn’t refrain from tlio 
spiteful pleasure of seeing her undo in a regular fury for a 
mere notliing. All the more salutary, as it withdrew his 
thoughts from weightier themes. 

“ I’m sure of it, Miss Martin. I’m certain that he is a most^ 
accompli ished whip, and as such perfectly sure to find favour in 
your eyes. Let him come up here at once, however. Say I 
want him immediately,” added ho, sternly ; and Mary despatched 
a servant with the messagp, and sat down in front of her undo, 
neither uttering a word, nor even looking towards the other. 

“After all, MolW,” said he, in the qi^fet, indolent tone so 
natimil to him — “after all, what docs it signify who’s in or 
ivho’s out ? I don’t care a brass fiirihing about party or party 

triumphs, and even if I did, I’m not prepared What are 

you laughing at — what is it amnscs you noiv ? ” asked he, halt 
testily, while she laughed out in all the unrestrained flow ot 
joyous mirth. 

“I liSve been waiting for that confession this half hour, 
unde, and really I was beginning to bo afraid of a disappoint- 
ment. Why, dearest uncle, you were within a hair’s breadth 
of forgetting your jirinciples, and being actually caught, for 
once in your life, prepared and ready.” 

“ Oh, is that it P Is it my embarrassment, then, that affords 
you so much amusement?” 

“ Far from if,” said she, affectionately. “ I was only laugh- 
ing at that quiet little nook you retire to whenever you ought 
to be up and doing. Unprepared you say. Not a bit of it. 
Indisposed, indolent, unwilling, indifferent, any of these you 
like ; Put with a mind so full of its own good resources, and as 
ready to meet cveiy contingency as any one’s, don’t say you are 
unprepared. Come, now, bear with me this once, deareirt unde, 
and don’t be^ angry if I throw myself, like a rock or sandbank, 
betwixt you and your harbour of refuge. But I hear Mr. 
Scanlan’s voice, and so I shall leave you. Be resolute, und e, 
determined, and — ‘ prepai^ed ! ’ ” And with a gesture half 
menace and half drollery, she left the room as the attorney 
entered it. 

Scanlan, like most of those who came but casually in contact 
with Martin, had conceived a low idea of his capacity — lo\^r 
by far than it deserved, since behind his indolence there lay a 
fund of good common sense — a mine, it must be acknowledged, 
that he seldom cjfrcd to work. The crafty man of law Imd, 
however, only seen him in his ordinary moods of careless case 



and idleness, and believed, that pride of family, fortune, and 
position were the only ideas that found access to his mind, and 
that by a dexterous allusion to these topics it woulc^ahvays be 
an easy task to influence and direct him. 

^ What’s this my niece has been tolling me of Lord Kil- 
morris?’' said Martin, abruptly, and without even replyfhg to 
the salutations of the other, who hovered around a chair in an 
uncertainty as to whether lie might dare to seat himself un- 
invited — “lie’s going to contest the borough with us, isn’t he?” 

Soanlan leaned one arm on the back of the chair, and in a 
half careless way reiflied: 

“Ho is afraid that you and lie don’t quite agree, sir. Ho 
leans to measured that lie suspects you may not altogether ap- 
prove of.” 

“Come, cotno, none of this balderdash with me, Master 
Maurice. Has he bought the fellows already, or, rather, have 
yoM bought them? Out with it, man. What will he give? 
Name the sum, and let us treat the matter in a business-like 
way.” 

Scanlan sat down and laughed heartily for some minutes. 

^ “ I think you know me well enough, Mr. Martin, by this 
time,” said he, “to say whether I’m a likely man to meddlo 
with such a transaction.” 

“ The very likeliest in Ireland j the man I’d select amidst ten 
thousand.” 

“I’m sorry to hear you say so, sir, that’s all,” said the other, 
with a half offended air; “nor do I see that anything in my 
past life warrants the imputation.” ^ 

Martin turned fiercely round, about to make a reply which, if 
once uttered, would have ended all colloquy between them, 
when suddenly catching liirasclf he said, “ Have you taken any 
engagement with his Lordship?” 

“ Not as 5’et, sir — not formally, at least. My Lord has written 
me a very full statement of his ideas on polities, what he means 
to do, and so forth, and he seems to think that anything short 
of a very liberal line would not give sati.sfaction to the electors.’" 

“Who told him so? Who said that the borough was not 
perfectly content with the representative, that — that” — lie 
sta/nmered and faltered — “ that its best friends had fixed upon, 
to defend its interesis ? Who said that a member of my own 
family might not desire the scat?” 

This announcement, uttered with a tone Vfery much akin to 
menace^ failed to produce either the astonishment or terror that 
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Martin looked for, and actually supposing that the expression 
had not I oen heard, he repeated it — “ I say, sir, has any one 
declared t jat a Martin will not stand ?” 

“I am not aware of it,** said Scanlan, quietly. 

“Well, sir,’* cried Marlin, as if unable to delineate the con-* 
Fequeifbcs, and wished to tlirow the weight of the duty on 
Iiis opponent. 

“ There would bo a warm contest no doubt, sir,” said Scanlan, 
guardedly, 

“No, sir; nor the shadow of a conte^.,” rejoined Martin, 
angrily, “you’ll not tell me that my own town — the property 
that has been in my family for seven centuriesiand more, would 
presume — that is, would desire — to — to — break the ties that 
liavc bonnd us to each other?” 

“I wish I could tell you my mind, Mr. Martin, without 
offending you; that is, I wish you’d let me just say what my 
own opinion is, and take it for what it is worth, and in five 
minutes you’d be in a better position to make up your mind 
about this matter than if we went on discussing it for a week.” 
Tlicrc was a dash of independence in his utterance of these 
words that actually startled Martin; for, somehow, Scanlan 
had himself been surprised into earnestness by meeting witli 
an energy on the other’s part that he had never suspected ; and 
iJins each appeai^fid in a new light to the other. 

“May I speak out? Well, then, here is what I have to 
say: the Relief Bill is passed, the Catholics are now eman- 
cipated ” 

“ and be ” Martin caught himself with a cough, 

and tlic other went on: 

“Well, then, if they don’t send one of their own set into 
Parliament at once it is because they’d like to affect, for a little 
while at least, a kind of confidence in the men who gave them 
their liberties. O’Connell himself gave a pledge, that of two 
candidates, equal in all other respects, they’d select the Protest- 
ant ; and so they would for a time. And it lies with you, and 
other men of your station, to determine how long that interval 
is to last; for an interval it will only be, after all. If you want 
to pursue the old system of ‘ keeping down,* you’ll drive them 
at once into the hands of the extreme Papist party ; who, thanlA 
to yourselves, can now sit in Parliament ; bur if you’ll moderate 
•your views, take an^humbler standard of your own power — con- 
ciliate a prejudice, here, obliterate an old animosity, there — ^ 

“ In fact,” broke in Martki, “ swear 6y this new creed tjiat 
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Lord Kilmorris has sent you a sketch of in his letter! Then 
IMl tell you what, sir — Fd send the borough and all in it to 
the ” . 

“ So you might, Mr. Martin, and you’d never mend matters in 
the least,” broke he in, with great coolness. 

There was now a dead silence for several minutes; jft last 
Martin spoke, and it was in a tone and with a manner that in- 
dicated deep reflection : 

“I often said to those who would" emancipate the Catholics, 
‘Are you prepared ij) change places with them? You have 
been in the ascendant a good many years, are you anxious now 
to try what the other side of the medal looks like? for, if not, 
leave them as they arc.* Well, they didn’t believe me; and 
maybe now my prophecy is nigh its accomplishment.” 

“It is very likely you were right, sir; but whether or not, 
it’s the law now, and let ns make the best of it,” said Scanlan, 
who had a practical man’s aversion to all thet savourcc^of mere 
speculative reasoning. 

“As how, for instance — in what way, Mr. Scanlan?” asked 
Martin, curtly. 

“ If you’ll not support Lord Kilmorris ” 

“ That I won’t, I promise you ; put that clean out of your 
head to begin with.” 

“ Well, then, there is hut one other course ^pen. Como to 
some compromise with the Romanist party ; it you don’t like 
to give them a stray vote — and mark mo, they’d make better 
terms with you than with a stranger — but if you don’t like 
that, why take the representation alternately with them.”# 

Martin rose from his chair and advanced close to where 
Scanlan was sitting, then, fixing his eyes steadfastly on him, 
said : 

“ Who commissioned you to make this proposition to me ? ” 

“No one, upon ray oath. There is not a man breathing who 
has ever so much as hinted at what I have just said to you.” 

“ I’m glad of it; I’m heartily glad of it,” said Martin, calmly 
reseating himself. “I’m glad there is not another fellow in 
this county your equal in impudence 1 Aye, Mr. Scanlan, you 
heard me quite correctly, I saw many a change going on 
aftiongst us, and I foresaw many more; but that a Martin of 
Cro’ Martin shoulcf be taught his political duty by Maurice 
ifcanlan, and that that duty consisted in a beggarly alliance 
with the riff‘.ralF of a county town; that was, indeed, a surprise 
for \vliiclx I was in nowise prepared,” 
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“Well, sir, I’m sorry if I have given any offenoe, said 
Scanlan, rising, and, in a voice of the most quiet intonation, 
making his ejfcnscs : . “ Your rejection of the counsel I was bold 
enough to -uggest leaves me, at least, at liberty to oiler my 
services where they will not be rejected so contunieliously.” 

“ Is this a threat, Mr. Scanlan ? ” said Martin, with a super- 
'tsilious smile. 

“No, sir; nothing of the kind. I know too well what 
becomes mAj station, and is dub to yours^ to forget myself so far; 
but as you don’t set any value on the borou^i yourself, and as 
there may be others who do ” 

“ Stay and eat your dinner here, Scanlan,” said Martin. 

“ I promised Mrs. Cronan, sir ” 

“Send an apology to her; say it was my fault — that I 
plained you.” And without waiting for a reply, Martin 
Siuntered from the room, leaving the attorney alone with his 
reflections.^ 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

« A COLLEGE COMPETITOR. 

Young Nelligan had distanced all his competitors in his 
College career; some who were his equals in ability, were 
inferior to him in habits of hard and patient labour ; and others, 
again, were faint-hearted to oppose one in whose success they 
affected to believe luck had no small share. One alone had the 
honest candour to avow that he deserved his pre-eminence, on 
the true ground of his being their superior. This was a 
certain Jack Massingbred, a young fellow of good family and 
fortune, and who, having been rusticated at Oxford, and 
involved in some outrage against authority in Cambridge, had 
come over to finish his College career in the “ Silent Sister.’* 
Although Irish by birth, and connected with Ireland by ties 
of family and fortune, he had passed all his life in England, his 
father having repaired to that country after the Union, exchang- 
ing the barren honour of a seat for an Irish borough fqr a snug 
Treasury appointment. His son had very early given proof of 
superior capacity. At Rugby he was distinguished as a 
scholar; and in his opening life at Oxford his talents won 
high praise for him. Soon after his entranctf, however, ho 
had fallen into a fast set — of hunting, tandem-driving, and 
occasionally hard-drinking men — in whose* society he learnt to 
forget all his aim for College success, and to be far more 
anxious for distinction as a whip, or a stroke-oar, than for all 
the honours of scholarship. At first he experienced a sense of 
pride in the thought that he could hold his own with either set, 
^and take the lead in the examination-hall as easily as he 
assumed the first^lace in the social meeting. A few reverses, 
however, ‘taught him that his theory was a mistake, that no 
amount of ability will compensate for htibits of idleness and 
dissipation, and thatHhe discursive efforts of even high genius 
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will be ever beaten by tbe steady results of patient industry. 
Partly incVlFerent to what had once been his g^rejit ambition — 
partly offeri^ed by his failures, Massingbred threw himself 
entirely into the circle of his dissipated compjiriions, and became 
.the very head and front of all their wildest excesses. An 
absurd Exploit, far more ludicrous than really culpable, procured 
his rustication ; a not less ridiculous adventuro drove him from 
Cambridge; and he had at last arrived in Dublin, somewhat 
tamed down by his experiences, and half inclined to resume his 
long-abandoned desire for Collego distinction. 

The habits of the Irish College were strilcingly unlike those 
of either Oxford or Cambridge. Instead of a ^argo class, con- 
sisting of men of great fortune and high expectations, ho 
found a very slight sprinkling of such, and even they made up 
nothing that resembled a party ; separated by age, political dis- 
tinctions, and county associations, all stronger in the poorer 
county tl^an in the richer one; they held little intercourse 
together, and were scarcely acquainted. 

If there was less actual wealth, there was also less credit to 
be obtained by an Irish student. The Dublin shopkeeper 
acknowledged no prestige in the “gownsman;” he admitted 
him to no special privilege of book-debts, and as the great 
majority of the students resided with their families in the 
capital, there was no room for that reckless extravagance so 
often prosecuted those W'ho are temporarily removed from 
domestic supervision. 

Massingbred was at first grievously disappointed. There 
were neither great names nor great fortunes amongst his new 
associates. Their mode of life, too, struck him as mean and 
contemptible. There were clever men reading for honours, and 
stupid men steering their slow way to a degree, but where were 
the fast ones F where the fellows who could tool a team or steer 
a six-oar? who could dash up to town for a week’s reckless lifo 
at Crocky’s and Tattersall’s, make their book on the Oaks, or 
perhaps ride the winner at a steeplechase ? 

It was all grievously slow. Dublin itself was a poor affair. 
Ho had few acquaintances, the theatres were bad, and public 
amusements there were none. His fellow-students, too, stood 
aloof from him. It was not that he was richer, better dressed, 
rode blood horses, dined at Morrisson’s, wt^re kid gloves, and 
•.carried scented pocket-handkerchiefs. It was not that he had 
. a certain air of pflppyism as he wended his way across tlio 
courts, or sauntered elegantly into chapel. They could have 
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forgiven any or all of these better than one of his offendings, 
%yhich was his accent. Strange as it may seem, his English 
voice and English pronunciation were the most unpopular 
things about him, and many a real defect in his character might 
have met a more merciful construction had ho given no initial 
“H” to “humble,** and evinced a more generous <5>nfQsion 
about his “ wills’* and “ shalls.*’ 

Somewhat bored by a life so unlike anything he had ever 
tried before, partly, perhaps, stimulated to show that ho could 
do something beside canter his thorough-bred along Sackville- 
Btreet^*<rr lounge in the stage-box in solitary splendour — he 
went in for honours, and, to tlie surprise of all, succeeded. In 
fact, he beat two or three of the distinguished men of his time, 
till thrown by the chance of events into Nelligari’s division, he 
found at once his superior, and saw that he was in presence of 
an intelligenco considerably above his own. When he had 
adventured on the struggle and found himself worsted, he 
acknowledged defeat with all the generosiiy of an honourable 
nature, and forcing his way through the crowd as it issued 
from the examination-hall, was the very first to grasp Nelli- 
gan’s hand and congratulate him on his success. 

“ That was all got up — he was bursting with jealousJ^ Tho 
fellow could have strangled Nelligan,** muttered one. 

“He certainly put a good face on the disaster,’* said another, 
more mercifully given; “though I suppose he feels the thing 
sorely enough at heart ! ” 

That was exactly what he did not, however. Young 
Massingbred regarded a College distinction as no cc*/idenco 
whatever of a man’s attainments. Ho had seen stupid fellows 
win the prize for which clever ones strove in vain ; but, at all 
events, he regarded such successes as contributing in nothing 
to the great race of life, and had even a theory that such early 
ejfforts were often the very means of exhausting the energies 
that should bo exerted for the high rewards of the world. 
Besides this, he felt a pleasure in manfally showing that he 
was above a petty jealousy, and fairly owning himself beaten 
in a fair struggle. 

“You are the better man, NelHgan,” said he, gaily; “I’ll not 
try another fall with you, be assured.” 

Strange was it 'that in this very avowal he had asserted 
what the (!^hcr felt, in his inmost heart, to be an immeasurable 
superiority over him ; and that, in the very moment of striking 
his flag, ho had proclailned his victory. To be able to run him 



so hard for the race and yet not feel tbo strug*gle — to strive for 
the prize and care nothing for defeat, seemed to Ifelligan the 
evidence of fin ambition that soared above College triumph, and 
he could n( * but envy that buoyant liigli-heai'ted temperament 
that seemed to make light of diflScultics and not even feel 
depressed by a defeat. 

Up to this time these two young men had scarcely known 
each other, but now they became intimate. The very difference 
in character served to draw* them more closely together; and 
V if Nelligan felt a degree of admiration ftr qualities whose 
brilliant display opened a new sense of enjoyment to him, the 
^ other was delighted with the gentle and jflmost childlike 
innocence of the student whose far-soaring intellect was 
mn storing the highest questions of science. 

Massingbred was one of those^natures in whom frankness is 
> an instinct. It seems to such a relief to open the secrets of the 
heart aiid^avow their weaknesses and their short-comings, as 
though — by some Moral Popery — they would obtain the benefit 
of a free confession and go forth the better for their candour. 

Not only did he tell Nelligan of his own career and its 
accidents, the causes for which ho was not on good terms with 
}j^'s family, and so on, but ho even ventured to discuss the public 
life of his father, and, in a spirit of banter, swore, that to his 
political snbservicmcy did he owe his whole fortune in life. 

“My father was one of the ci’cw when the vessel was 
wrecked, Nelligan,” said he; “there was plenty of talk of 
standing by the ship to the last and perishing with her. Some 
did so, %,nd they are forgotten already. My father, however, 
jumped into the long-boat with a few more, and thought that 
probably they might find another craft more seaworthy; 
fortunately he, was right, at least assuredly Pm not the man to 
say ho was not.” 

“But was there ^no desertion of principle, Massingbred?” 
said Nelligan. 

“ No more than there is a desertion of your old coat when 
yon discover it to be too threadbare to wear any longer. Irish 
Politics — as the men of that day understood them — had become 
impracticable, impossible, I might say ; the only sensible thing; 
to do was to acknowledge the fact. My J'athej* was keon- 
, sighted enough to see it in that light, and here’s hisjiealth for 

Nelligan was silent. ' , 

.“ Come, Jos, out with it. Your family were honest Unionises, 
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Tell me bo frankly, man. Own to me that you and yours look 
upon us all as a set of knaves and scoundrels, that sold their 
country, and so forth. I want to sec you in a iaood of good 
passionate indignation for once. Out with it, boy ; curse us to 
your heart’s content, and I’ll hear it like an angel, for the 
simple reason that I know it to be just. You woift, won’t 
you? Is your anger too deep for words? or are there any 
special and peculiar wrongs that make your dark consuming 
wrath too hot for utterance ? ” 

Nelligan was styi silent; but the blush which now covered 
his face had become almost purple. The allusion to his family 
as persons of pelitical importance struck him, and for the first 
time, with a sense of shame. What would Massingbred think 
of them if he knew their real station? what would he think of 
him for having concealed it? Had he concealed it? had ho 
ever divulged the truth ? He knew not ; in the whirlwind of 
his confusion lie knew nothing. Ho tried to say s^me words 
to break the opprestivo silence tliat seemed to weigh him down 
like an accusation, but ho could not. 

‘‘I see it all, Nelligan.. My foolish affectation of laughing 
at all principle has disgusted you, but the truth is I don’t feel 
it : I do not. I own frankly that the bought patriot is a ruined 
man, and there is a moral Hemcsis over every follow that sells 
himself; I don’t mean to say but that many# who did so didn’t 
make the best bargain their brains were worth, and my fatlicr, 
for one; he was a man of fair average abilities — able to say 
his commonplaces like his neighbours — and naturally felt that 
they would sound as vrell in England as in Ireland ;•»! don’t 
think he had a single conviction on any subject, so that he 
really sold a very unsaleable article when he vended himself. 
But there were others — your Governor for instance — come, now, 
tell me about him ; you are so devilish close, and ‘l want to hear 
all about your family. You won’t; well, I’ll give you one 
chance more, and then ” 

“What then?” asked NelHgan, breathlessly. 

“I’ll just go and learn for myself.” 

“ How ? what do you mean ? ” 

“ The easiest way in the world. The vacation begins next 
' Tuesday, and I’ll just invite myself to spend the first week of 
it under your paternal roof. You look terribly shocked, ab- 
solutely liorrified ; well, so you ought. It Js about the greatest' 
piece of impertinence I’ve heard of. I assure you I have a full* 
cpnsciousness of that myself; but no matter, I’ll do it.” 



Nelligan’s shame was now an agony. It had never occurred 
to him in his life to feel ashamed of his station or that of his 
family, for the simple reason, that he had never made pre- 
tension to Anything higher or more exalted^ The distinctions 
at which Lj aimed were those attainable by ability; social^ 
saccessM were triumphs he never dreamed of ; but now came 
the tliolfcght of how ho should stand in his friend’s esteem 
when the fact was revealed that he was the son of very humble 
parents, all whose ways, tiioughts, and habits, would be apt 
themes for ridicule and sarcasm. Over and over again had 
Massingbred annoyed him by the disparaging tono in which he 
canvassed “small people,” the sneering dcpr(;ciation in which 
ho held all their doings, and the wholesale injustice by which 
ho classed their sentiments with their good manners. It was 
the one feature of his friend’s character that gave a check to 
his unbounded esteem for him.* Had ho not possessed this 
blemish, Nelligan would have deemed him nearly faultless. 

Intensely feeling this, Nelligan would have given much for 
courage to say: “I am one of that very set you sneer at. All 
my associations and ties are with them. My home is amongst 
tbom, and every link of kindred binds mo to them.” 

Yet, somehow, he could not bring liimself to the effort. It 
wis not that he dreaded the loss of friendship that might 
ensue; indeed, he rather believed that such would not occur; 
but he thought ttiat a time might como when that avowal 
might be made with pride, and not in humiliation, when he 
should say: “Myfatlier, the little shopkeeper of Oughterard, 
gave me the advantages by which I became what I am. The 
class yCu sneer at had yet ambitions high and daring as your 
own ; and talents to attain them, too ! The age of noble and 
serf has passed away, and we live in a freer and more generous 
era, when mei; are tested by theii* own worth ; and if birth and 
blood would retain their respect amongst us, it is by contesting 
with us more hunjbly-born, the prizes of life,” To have 
asserted these things now, however, when he was nothing, when 
his iiamo had no echo beyond the walls of a College, would 
have seemed to him an intolerable piece of presumption, and 
he was silent. 

Massingbred read his reserve as proceeding from displeasure, » 
and jestingly said ; c 

“You mustn’t be angry with me, Joe. The boldness of men 
like me is less impudence than you take it for, since — should I 
fulfil my threat, and pay your father a visit — I’d neither show 
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inirptisd nor shame if he refused to receive me* I throw over 
all tho claims of ceremony, but at the same time I don’t wflfnt 
to impose the trammels on my friends. They are fjjeo to deal 
with me as franklyr-ay, and as curtly, as I have treated them; 
-but enough of all this. Lot us talk of something else.” 

And so they did, too ; of their college life and its changeful 
fortunes — of their companions and their several ebara^rs, and 
of the future itself, of which Massingbred pretended to read the 
fate, saying ; “ You’ll be something wonderful one of these days, 
Joe. I have it as though reveal^ to mo — you astonishing tlio 
world by your abilities, and winning your way to rank and 
eminence; whiloJT, like a sign-post that points to the direction, 
shall stand stock-still, and never budge an inch, knowing the 
road, but not travelling it.” 

‘‘And why should it be so, Mass, when yon have such a per- 
fect consciousness of your powc**s for success ? ” 

“ For the simple reason, my boy, that I know and feel how 
the cleverness which imposes upon ofclicrs has novef imposed 
upon myself. The popular error of a man’s being able to do 
fifty things which he lias not done from idleness, a 2 )atby, care- 
lessness, and so on, never yet deceived because 1 know well 
that when a fellow has great stuff in him it will come out, 
whether ho likes or not. You might as well say, that the 
grapes in a wine- vat could arrest their own process of fermenta- 
tion, as that a man of real genius — and mind) I am now speak- 
ing of no other — could sujijiress the working of his intelligence, 
and throw his faculties into torpor. The men who do nothing 
are exactly the men who can do no bettor. Volition, energy, 
the strong imjmlse for action, are part and jmreel of cvoiy really 
great intellect ; and your ‘ mute inglorious Milton,’ only reminds 
me of the artist who painted his canvas all red to represent the 
passage of the Egyptians through the Rod Sea.- Believe mo, 
you must take all untried genius in the same scale of credit as 
that by which you have fancied the chariots and horsemen sub- 
merged in the flood. They are there, if you like, and if you 
don’t ” 

“ Your theory requires that all men’s advantages should be 
equal, their station alike, and their obstacles the same. Now, 
they are not so. See, for instance, in our University hero, I 
am debarred froru the fellowship-bench — or at least from at- 
tempting to reach it — because I am a Papist.” 

“ Then turn Protestant ; or if that doesn’t suit you, addresS 
yourself to kick down* the barrier that stands in your way. By- 



ibe^by, I didn’t know you wore a Boman; how oomea that? Is 
it a family creed, or was it a caprice of your own?” 

/‘It is the religion my family have always professed,” said 
STelligan, g?.--vely. 

“ I have no right to speak of these subjects, because I have ' 
never Mt strongly enough on them to establish strong convic- 
tions; T^t it appears to me, that if I were you — ^that is, if I 
had yoii^r head on my shoulders, 1 should think twioe ere I’d 
sacrifice my whole future out of respect for certain dogmas that 
no more interfere with one’s daily life and opinions than some 
obsolete usage of ancient Greece has a bearing upon a modern 
suit in Chancery, There, don’t look fretful f^pd impatient; I 
don’t want to provoke you, nor is it worth your while to bring 
your siege artillery against my card-house. I appreciate every- 
thing you could possibly adduce by anticipation, and I yield 
myself as vanquished,” 

Tims, half in earnest, half jestingly, Massingbred talked 
away, litite thinking how deeply many a random speech entered 
into his friend’s heart, taking firm root there to grow and vege- 
tate hereafter. As for himself, it would have been somewhat 
difficult to say how far his convictions ever went with his words. 
Any attempt to guide and direct him was, at any time, enough 
i( excite a wilful endeavour to oppose it, and whatever savoured 
of opposition immediately evoked his resistance. The spirit of 
rebellion was the key-note of his character; he could be made 
anything, everything, or nothing; as authority, or, as he would 
have styled it, tyranny, decided. 

It was just at this very moment that an incident ocoured to 
display this habit of his mind in its full force. His father, by 
employing much private influence and the aid of powerful 
friends, had succeeded in obtaining for him the promise of a 
most lucrative, civil aj^pointraeiit in India, It was one of those 
situations which in a few years of very moderate labour, securo 
an ample fortune fon the possessor. Mr, Massingbred had for- 
gotten but one thing in all the arrangement of this affair, which 
was to apprise his son of it beforehand, and make him, as it 
were, a part of the plot. That one omission, however, was 
enough to secure its failure. 

Jack received the first tidings of the scheme when it was a " 
fact — not a speculation. It was a thing done, not, to do, and 
consequently a “gross piece of domestic cruelty to dispose of 
fiim and his future by an arbitrary banishment to a distant 
land, linking him with distasteful duties, uncongenial assc^ 



dates, and the rest of it. In a word, it was a case for i^is- 
tance, and he did resist, and in no very measured fashion either. 
He wrote back a pettish and ill-tempered refusal of the place, 
sneered at the class by whom such appointments were regfarded 
as prizes, and cooly said, that “ it was quite time enough to 
attach himself to the serious business of life whei^e had 
tasted something of tho pleasures that suited his tirafo of life ; 
besides,” added he, “ I must see which way my ambitions point, 
perhaps to a seat on the Treasury benches, perhaps to a bullock- 
team, a w^ood-axe, ^and a rifle in a new settlement. Of my 
resolves on either head, or on anything between them, you 
shall have the earliest possible intimation from your devoted, 
but perhaps not very obedient, to command, 

‘‘J.M.” 

His father rejoined angrily and peremptorily. The place 
had cost him everything ho ct>uld employ or enlist of friendly 
patronage; he made the request assume all the weiglit of a 
deep personal obligation, and now the solicitation aiifl the suc- 
cess were all to go for nothing. What if he should leave so 
very gifted a young gentleman to the unfettered use of his 
great abilities? What if he abstained from any interference 
with one so competent to guide himself? Ho threw out these 
suggestions too palpably to occasion any misconception, and 
Jack read them aright. ‘‘I’m quite ready for sea whenever 
you are pleased to cut the painter,” said hd; and the corres- 
pondence concluded with a dry intimation that two Imndrcd a 
year, less than one-half of his former allowance, should bo paid 
into Coutts’s for his benefit, but that no expenditure above that 
sum would be repaid by his father. " 

“ ril emigrate — I’ll agitate — I’ll turn author, and write for 
the reviews — I’ll correspond with the newspapers — I’ll travel 
in Africa — I’ll go to sea — be a pirate” — in fact, there was 
nothing for which ho thought his capacity unequal, nor any- 
thing against which his principles would ravolt. In speculation 
only, however, for, in sober reality, he settled down into a mere 
idler — discontented, dreamy, and unhappy. 

Little momentary bursts of energy would drive him now and 
then to his books, and for a week or two he would work really 
hard, when a change as sudden would come over him, and he 
would relapse into his former apathy. Thus was it that he had 
lived for*^ some time after the terra had come to an end, and 
scarcely a single student lingered within the silent courts. 
Perhaps the very solitude was tho great charm of the place; 
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Keire was that in his lonely, nnfriended, uncompanionable ex- 
itence that seemed to feed the brooding melancholy in which 
l^e hidnlgec^ with all the ardour of a vice. He liked to think 
himself an outcast and forgotten. It was A species of flattery 
that he addressed to his own heart when he affected to need 
neither ^i^mpathy nor aficction. Still his was not the stuff of 
^ which misanthropy is fashioned, and he felt acutely the silence 
of his friend Nelligan, who had never once written to him since 
they parted. 

“ I’d scarcely have left Mm here,” said he^to himself one day ; 
“ had been in my position, I’d hardly have quitted Mm under 
such circumstances. He knew all about my ^jnarrel with my 
father. He had read our letters on each side. To be sure he 
had condemned me, and taken the side against me, still, when 
there was a breach, and that b^ach offered no prospect of re- 
conciliation, it was but scant mendship to say good-by, and 
desert mai He might, at least, have asked me down to his 
house. I’d not have gone — that’s certain. I feel myself very 
poor comiiany for myself, and I’d not inflict my stupidity upon 
others. Still, he might have thought it kind or generous. In 
fact, in such a case I would have taken no refusal — I’d have 
irristed.” 

What a dangerous hypothesis it is when wo assume to act 
for another; how«magnanimously do we rise above all meaner 
motives, and only think of what is genei’ous and noble; how 
completely wo discard every possible contingency that could 
sway us from the road of duty, and neither look right nor left 
on our ^vay to some high object. Jack Massingbred arguing 
thus, ended by thinking himself -a very fine fellow, and his 
friend a very shabby one — ^two conclusions that, strangely 
enough, did npt put him into half as much good-humour with 
Ihe world as he expected. At all events, he felt very sore with 
Nelligan, and had ho known where to address him, would have 
written a very angry epistle of mock gratitude for all his solici- 
tude in his behalf; very unfortunately, however, he did not 
know in what part of Ireland the other resided, nor did his 
acquaintance with provincial dialect enable him to connect his 
friend with a western county. He had so confidently expected, 
to hear from him, that he had never asked a question as to his 
whereabouts. Thus was it with Massingbred, as he sauntered 
Uong the silent all^s of the College Park, in which, at rare 
intervals, some solitary sizer might be met with — spare, sad- 
lo9king figures— in whose features might be read the painful 
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conflict of narrow forfctme and high ambition. Book in hand 
gonerally, they rarely exchanged a look as he passed them, and 
Massingbred scanned at his ease these wast^ and careworn 
sons of labonr, wondering within himself was “theirs the right 
road to fortune?” 

Partly to shake off the depression that was ov^liim by 
change of place, and in part to see something of the country 
itself, Massingbred resolved to make a walking tour through 
the south and west of Ireland, and with a knapsack on bis 
back, he started ond'fine autumn, morning for Wicklow. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

SOME KNOTTY POINTS THAT PUZZLED JOE NELLIGAN. 

Tins true history contains no record of the evening Mr. 
Scanlan passed at the Osprey’s Nest; nor is it jDrobable that in 
any diary kept by that intelligent individual there will yet bo 
found materials to supply this historical void. Whether, there- 
fore, high events and their consequences were discussed, or that, 
the meefing was only devoted to themes of lighter importance, 
is likely to remain a secret to all time. That matters beneath 
the range of politics occupied tho consideration of the parties 
was, however, evident from the following few lines of a note 
received by young Nelligan the next morning : 

Deau Joe, — I dined yestesday at tho ‘ Nest,* and wo talked 
much of you. What would you think of paying a visit there 
this morning to see the picture, or anything else you can think 
of? IVe a notion it would bo well taken. At all events, come 
over ^nd speak to me here. 

“Ever yours, 

“M. Scanlan.** 

“I scarcely understand your note, Maurice,*’ said young 
Nelligan, as ho entered the little room where the other sat 
at breakfast. • 

“ Have you breakfasted ? ** said Scanlan. 

“ Tes, an hour ago.” 

“Will you taste that salmon? Well, then, just try Poll 
Hanigau’s attempt at a grouse-pie; let mo tell you, there is 
genius in the very ambition ; she got the receipt from the co<ric 
at Cro* Martin, and the imitation is highly creditable. You’re 
wrong to decline it.” And he helped himself toply ho 
spoke, • 

“But this note?” broke in the otheiy half impatiently. 
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.«01i_ay_the note; I’m sure I forgot what I wrote; what 
was it about ? Yes, to be sure, I remember now, ^ I want you 
to make yourself known, up there. It is downri^it folly, if 
not worse, to bo keeping up these feuds and difiercnces in 
^Ireland any longer; such a course might suit the small poli- 
ticians of Oughterard, but you and I know bettor, and^pMartin 
himself knows better.” 

“But I never took any part in the conflict you speak of; I 
lived out of it — away from it,” • 

“And are, thcrefoijje, exactly suited to repair a breach to which 
you never contributed. I assure you, my boy, the gentry — and 
I know them well — will meet you more than half-way. There 
is not a prouder fellow living than Martin there; ho lias 
throughout his whole life held his head higher than any man 
in our county, and yet he is quite ready to make advances 
towards you. Of course, what^I say is strictly between our- 
selves ; but my opinion is, that, if you like it, you may be as 
intimate up there as ever you were at old Hayes’s, at the 
Priory.” 

“Then, what would you have me do?” asked Nelligan. 

“Just pay a visit tliere this morning; say that you are 
curious to see that great picture — and it is a wonderful thing, 
if only for the size of it; or that you’d like to have a look at 
Arran Island out of the big telescope at the top of the house ; 
anything will serve as a reason, and then — why, leave the rest 
to chance.” 

“But really, Maurice, I see no sufficient cause for all this,” 
said the youth, timidly. * 

“ Look now, Joe,” said the other, drawing his chair closer to 
him, and talking in the low and measured tone of a confidence, 
— look now, you’re not going to pass your life, as the successor 
to that excellent man, Dan Nelligan, of Oughterard, selling 
hides, and ropes, and tenpenny-nails, and making an estate the 
way old ladies make a patchwork quilt. Yoa’ll be able to start 
in life with plenty of tin and plenty of talent ; you’ll have every 
advantage that money and education can give, and only one 
drawback on your road to success — the mere w'ant of blood — 
that dash of birth which forms the only real freemasonry in 
tiiis world. Now mind me, Joe; the next best thing to having 
this oneself, is to live and associate with those who have, for in 
time, wbat*with catching up their prejudices and learning their . 
ways, you come to feel very much as they do ; and, what is ' 
better still, they begin to regard you as one of themselves.” 
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/‘But if 1 do not ambition this — if I even reject it?^^ said 
the other, impatiently. 

“ Then ay I say is that Trinity College may make wonderful 
scholars; but turns out mighty weak men of .the world ! ” 

“ Perhaps so I ” said Nelligan, drily, and with a half-nettled 
air, ^ 

“ I supliose you fancy there would be something like slavery 
in such a position?” said Scanlan, with a derisive look. 

“I know it!” responded the other, firmly. 

“Then what do you say to the alternative — and there is but 
one only open to you — what do you think of spending your life 
as a follower of Daniel O’Connell; of beingt reminded every 
day and every hour that you have not a privilege nor a place 
that he didn’t win for you; that he opened Parliament to you, 
and made yon free of every guild where men of ability rise to 
honour ? Ay, Joe I and what’s t, thousand times worse — know- 
ing it all to be true, my boy ! Take service with him once, and 
if you Icavo him you’re a renegade ; remember that, and bethink 
you, tliat there’s no saying what crotchet he may have in store 
for future agitation.” 

“ But I never ijurposed any such part for myself,” broke in 
Nelligan. 

“ Never mind, it will fall to your lot for all that if you don’t 
quickly decide against ifc. What’s Simmy Crow staring at? 
Look at him down there, he’s counting every window in the 
street like a tax-gatherer.” And he pointed to the artist, who, 
shading his eyes with one hand, stood peering at every house 
along tjbe little street. “What’s the matter, Simmy?” cried 
he, opening the casement. 

“ It’s a house I’m looking for, down here, and I forget which 
it is; botlier them, they’re all so like at this time of the year 
when they’re tjmpty.” 

“Ai’e you in search of a lodging, Simmy?” 

“No, it isn’t that*!” said the otlier, cnrtly, and still intent on 
liis pursuit. “Bad luck to the architect that wouldn’t vary 
what they call the ‘fa9ade,’ and give one some chance of finding 
i‘he place again.” 

. Who is it 3^ou want, man ?” 

‘‘■Faix, and I don’t even know that same!” replied the artist;^ 
“bui” — and he lowered his voice to a whis||[’)er as he spoke-— 
he’s ’%n elegant study — as fine a head and face and as beautiful 
a beara^as ever you'saw. I met him at Kyle’s Wood a week 
ago, be^Jging; and what with his fine •forehead and deep-|pt 
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blue eyes, hia long white hair, and his great shaggy eyebrows, 

I said to m3"sclf: ‘ Belisarius,* says I, ‘by all that’s grand — a 
Moses, a Marino Faliero, or a monk in a back-parl(^r discours- 
ing to an old skull and a vellum folio— any one of these,’ says 
I, ‘not to speak of misers, money-lenders, or magicians, as well;’ 
and so I coaxed him down here on Saturday last, and^put him 
somewhere to sleep, with a good supper and a pint bf spirits, 
and may I never, if I know where I left him.” 

“ Three days ago ? ” . 

“ Just so ; and worse than all, I shut up the place quite dark, 
and only made a hole in the roof, just to let a fine Rembrandt 
light fall down on his head. Oh, then, it’s no laughing matter, 
Maurice ! Sure if anything happened to him ” 

“Your life wouldn’t be worth sixpence before any jury in the 
county.” 

“Begad! it’s what I was tlfinking; if they wouldn’t take it 
as a practical joke.” 

“ You’re looking for ould Brennan I ” cried a wcatnor-bcateii 
hag; “but he’s gone to Oughtorard for a summons. You’ll pay 
dear for your tricks this time, anyhow.” 

“ Come up here, Simmy, and never mind her,” said Scanlan ; 
then, turning to Nelligan, ho added, “There’s not such a cha- 
racter in the county ! ” 

“I want my friend, Mr. Nelligan, hero — Nelllgan — Mr. 
Crow — I want him, I say, to come uj^ .and have a look at the 
great ‘Historical’ — eh, Simmy! — wouldn’t it astonish him?” 

“Are yon a votary of art, sir?” asked Crow, modestly. 

“I’ve never seen what could be- called a picture, exoejit those 
portraits in the College Examination Hall might be deemed 
such.” 

“ Indeed, and they’re not worthy the name, sir. Flood, may- 
hap, is like, but he’s hard and stiff, and out of drawing; and 
Lord Clare is worse. It’s in the Low Countries you’d see por- 
traits, real portraits! men that look down* on you out of the 
canvas, as if yem were the intruder, there, and that ili^.y were 
waiting to know what brought you, A sturdy old Burgomaster, 
for instance, with a rod-brown beard and a fierce pair of eyes, 
standing up firm as a rock on a pair of legs that made ninny a 
•drawbridge tremble as he walked homo to dinner on the Grand 
Canal, at Rotterdto, after finishing some mighty bargain for 
half a spilbe island, or paying a million of guilders down as a; 
dowry for that flaxen-haired, buxom damsel in the next frame. . 
Ljok at the dimples in her neok, and mark the folds in her 
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satin. Isn’t she comely, and calm, and haughty, and houses 
wifery, all together P Mind her foot, it isn’t small, hot see the 
shape of il^and the way it presses the ground — ay, just so — ^my 
service to you ; but you are one there’s no joking with, even if 
one was alone with you.” And he doffed his hat, and bowed'^ 
obsequiously as he spoke. 

“ You’re an enthusiast for your art ? ” said Nelligan, interested 
by the unmistakable sincerity of his zeal. 

“ I am, sir,” was the brief reply. 

“And the painter’s is certainly a glorioug career.” 

“ If for nothing else,” burst in Crow, eagerly, ” that it can 
make of one like me — poor, ignorant, and feeble, as I am — a 
fellow-soldier in the same army witli Van Dyke, and Titian, and 
Velasquez — to know that in something that they thought, or 
hoped, or dared, or tried to do, I too have my share ! You 
thinlc me presumptuous to say this ; you are sneering at such a 
creature as Simmy Crow for the impudence of such a boast, 
but it’s fti humility I say it, ay, in downright abject humility ; 
for I’d rather have swept out Rembrandt’s room, and settled his 
rough boards on Cuyp’s easel, than I’d be a — a — ^battle-axe 
guard, or a lord-in- waiting, or anything else you like, that’s 
great and grand at Court.” 

“ I envy you a pursuit whose reward is in the practice rather 
than in the promise,” said Nelligan, thoughtfully. “ Men, like 
myself, labour &at they may reach some far-away land of 
rewards and successes, and bear the present that they may 
enjoy the future.” 

“ A]l but it will repay you well, by all accounts,” said Crow. 
“Miss Mary told us last night how you had beat every one out 
of the field, and hadn’t left a single prize behind you.” 

“Who said this?” cried Joe, eagerly. 

“ Miss Mary — Miss Martin. She said it was a credit to us 
all of the west, hero, that there was one, at least, from Galway, 
who could do something besides horse-racing and cock-fight- 
ing ” 

“ So she did,” said Scanlan, interrupting, with some con- 
fusion. “ She said somebody had told her of young Nelligan. 
She called you ‘Young Nelligan.’ ” 

“No, no; it was to myself she said it, and the words were,"' 
‘Mr. Joseph Nelligan;’ and then, when hef uncle said, ‘Why 
, don’t we know him ? 

“My dear Simmy, you make a most horrible confusion when 
you attempt a stoi’y — out of canvas. Mind, I said out ,pf 
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canvas; for I confess that ia yoar grand ‘Historical,* the 
whole incident is admirably detailed. IVe just said to my 
friend here, that he has a great pleasure before hii>i, in seeing 
that picture.** 

* “If you’ll do me the honour to look at it,** said Crow, 
bowing courteously, “ when you come to dinner to-day.** 

“Attend to me, Joe,** said Scanlan, passing an arm within 
Nelligan’s, and leading him away to another part of the room ; 
“ that fellow is little better than an ivliot. But I was just going 
to tell you what Mjprtin said. ‘You are intimate with young 
Nelligan,* said he ; ‘ you know him well, and you could possibly 
do, without awkwardness, what with more formality might bo 
difficult. Don’t you think, then, that he would possibly waive 
ceremony * ** 

“I must be off,** broke in Crow, hastily. “I have a sitting 
at twelve o’clock, so I hope i^e shall see you at seven, Mr. 
Nelligan — your note said seven, sharp.” And without waiting 
for more, he seized his hat and hurri^ down the stairs. 

“ A downright fool ! **‘ said Scanlan, angrily. “ Mr. Martin 
said he’d write to you, if — if — if in fact you stood upon that 
punctilio ; but that he’d be all the better pleased if you’d just 
accept acquaintance as freely as ho offered it, and come and 
dine there to-day, like a friend.” 

“ Isn’t there, or has there not, been some cjifference between 
him and my father?” asked Joe. 

“ A trifle — and a mistake ; the kind of thing that two men 
of calm heads, and common sense, could have settled in five 
minutes, and which, to say the truth, Martin was right in 
throughout. It’s all passed and over now, however, and it 
would be worse than foolish to revive it. There’s Miss 
Martin ! ” cried he, “ and I have a word to say to her ; ” and 
huiTied off, without waiting for more. As he parsed from the 
room, however, a letter fell from his pocket, and as NelHgan 
stooped to take it up ho saw that it was addressed to himself. 
He looked hesitatingly at it for a moment or two, scarcely 
knowing whether or not he ought to break the seal. “ It was 
meant for me, at all events,” said he, and opened it. The con- 
tents were as follows : 

“Mr. Martin piftsents his respects to Mr. Joseph NelHgan, 
a-nd will feel happy if — excusing the want of formal introduction j 
—-Mr. Nelligan will admit him to the honour of acquaintance 
aivl give him the pleaslire of his society at dinner, to-morrow^ 
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at seven o^clock. Mr. Martin docs not hesitate to saj, that to 
accept this unceremonions proposal, will be felt as a very great 
favour indgsd by him and his family.” 

“What does Scanlan mean by all this? Why not have* 
handed me this note at once ? ” was Nelligan’s question to him- 
selP, as ho descended the stairs and gained the street. He was 
not sorry that Scanlan was not in sight, and hastened homo- 
ward to think over this* strange communication. Joe well 
knew that his mother was not peculiarly egdowed with worldly 
wisdom or acuteness, and yet such was his need of counsel at 
tho moment, that he determined, at least in part, to lay the case 
before her. “ She can certainly tell me,” said he, “ if there be 
Tiiiy reason why I should decline this proposal.” And with this 
resolve he entered the cottage. 

“Don't you remember Catty Henderson, Joe?” said his 
motherji as he came into the room, and presenting a yonng girl, 
very plainly but neatly dressed, who arose to receive him with 
an air of well-bred composure — “ Catty, that used to be your 
playfellow, long ago ? ” 

“I didn’t know you were in Ireland, Miss Henderson. I 
should never have recognised you,” said Nelligan, in some con- 
fusion. 

“Nor was I till a few days back,” said she, in an accent very 
slightly tinged with a foreign pronunciation. “ I came home 
on Tuesday ” 

“Isn’t she grown, Joe? and such a fine girl, too. I always 
said s^e’d bo so; and when the others would have it that your 
nose was too long for the rest of your features, I said, ‘Wait 
till she grows up — wait till she’s a woman;’ and see now if 
I’m not right.” 

It must he owned that Joe NelHgan’s confusion during the 
delivery of this prophetic criticism was far greater than Catty’s 
own, who received* tho speech with a low, gentle laugh, while 
Mrs. ITelligan went on: “I made her stay till you came back, 
Joe, for I wanted her to see what a tall creature you are, and 
not more than twenty, her own age to a month ; and I told her 
w’hat a genius you turned out, indeed to the surprise of us all, 
and myself especially.” 

“ Thank you, mother,” said he, smiling. •' 

“No, indeed, my dear, ’tis your father you may tiiank for all 
your talents and lebilities ; a wonderful man he is, beginning 
the world without a sixpence, and there he is now, with I’m 
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mipe I don’t know how many hundreds a year in land — ay, 
Catty, in broad acres; just like any squire in the county. 
Well, well, there’s many a change come over the CQnntry since 
you were here — how many years is it now ? ” 

♦ Upwards of twelve,” said the young girl. 

“ Dear mo, how time fliea It seems like yesterday that you 
and Joe had the measles together, in the yellow room up at 
Broom Lodge, and your poor mother was alive then, and would 
insist on giving you overytliing cool 'to drink, just because you 
liked it, though I tgld her that was exactly the reason it was 
sure to be bad for you, for there’s nothing so true in life — that 
everything we wi^;h for is wrong.” 

“ An unpleasant theory, certainly,” said Catty, laughing, “ but 
I hope not of universal application, for I have been long wish- 
ing to seo you again.” 

“ Well, well, who knows wllether it may be good or bad,” 
said she, sighing; “not but I’m pleased to see 3^011 growing up 
the image* of your poor dear mother — taller, maybe, but not so 
handsome, nor so genteel-looking ; but when you have your 
trials and troubles, as she had, maybe that will come too, for I 
often remarked, there’s nothing like affliction to make one 
genteel.” 

“Why, mother, you are profuse in unhappy apothegms this 
morning, said Joe. 

“ And are you coming to stay amongst us now, Catty, or are 
you going back to France again?” said Mrs. Nelligan, not 
heeding the remark. 

“I scarcely know as yet,” replied the young girl. » “My 
father’s letter to summon me home, said something about 
placing me as a governess, if I were capable of the charge.” 

“ Of com’se you are, my dear, after all your advantages ; not 
but that I’d rather see you anything else — a nice light business, 
for instance, in baby-linen or stationery, or in Miss Busk’s 
establishment, if that could be accomplished.^’ 

A very slight flush — so slight as to be nearly imperceptible 
— crossed the young girl’s cheek, but not a syllable escaped 
her, as Mrs. Nelligan resumed. 

“ And there was an excellent opening the other day at the 
Post here, in the circulating library way, and lending out a 
newspaper or two. • I don’t know how much you might make 
of it. Not? but maybe you’d rather be companion to a lady, or 
what they call a ‘ nervous invalid.”’ 

“ That, too, has been thought of,” said the girl, smiling, “but 
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I have little choice in the matter, and happily as little preference 
for one as the other of these occupations. And now I must 
take my lea for I promised to bo back by two o’clock.” 

“Well, there’s Joe will see you home witlj, pleasure, and I’m 
sure you have plenty to say to each other about long ago. Not 
but T hope you’ll agree better than you did then. You were 
the torment of my life, the way you used to fight.” 

“I couldn’t think of trespassing on Mr. Joseph’s time; I 
should be quite ashamed of imposing such trouble on him. So 
good-by, godmamma — good-by, Mr. Joseph,’’ said she, hurriedly 
throwing her shawl around her. 

“If you will allow me to accompany yoi^** said Joseph, 
scarcely knowing whether she rejected or accepted his escort. 

“ To be sure she will, and you have both more sense than to 
fall out now ; and mind, Joseph, you’re to be here at four, for I 
asked Mrs. Cronan to dinner.” • 

“Oh, that reminds mo of something,” said Joe, hurriedly; 
and ho lejfhed over his mother’s chair, and whispered to her, 
“Mr. Martin has invited me to dine with him to-day; hero is 
his note, which came to mo in rather a strange fashion.” 

“To dine at the Nest! May I never. But I scarcely can 
believe my eyes,” said Mrs. Nelligan, in ecstasy, “And the 
honour, and the pleasure, too; well, well, you’re the lucky 
boy.” 

“What shall I* do, mother; isn’t there something between 
my father and him ? ” 

“ What will you do, but go ; what else would you do ? I’d 
like to know. What will they say at the Post when they hear 
it?” 

“ But I want you to hear how this occurred,” 

“Well, well; I don’t care — go you must, Joe. But there’s 
poor Catty walking away, all alone ; just overtake her, and say 
that a sudden invitation from the Martins — mention it as if you 
were up there every. day ” 

But young Nelligan did not wait for the conclusion of this 
artful counsel, but hurrying after Catty Henderson, overtook 
her as she had gained the beach. 

“ I have no need of an escort, Mr. Joseph,” said she, good- 
humouredly. “ I know every turn of the way here.” • • 

“But you’ll not refuse my companionship >” said he, “We 
Jiavo scarcely spoken to each other yet.” And, as he*spoke, he 
)3rew his arm withii-^hor own, and they walked along in silence. 

“My mother thinks we did nothing hut quarrel long 



ssld he, alter a panse; “ but if my memory serves rue truly, tt 
was upon this very pathway we once swore to each other vows 
of a very different kind. Do you recollect anything of that, 
Miss Henderson?”^ 

f I do, Mr. Joseph,” said she, with a sly half-glance as sho 
uttered the last word. 

“Then why ‘Mr. Joseph?’” said he, half reproaclifnlly. 

“Why ‘Miss Henderson?”’ said she, with a malicious smile 
at tho other’s confusion, for somehgw Joseph’s manner was far 
less easy than her own. 

“I scarcely knoV why,” replied he, after a short silence, 
“except that yju seem so changed — and I myself, too, am 
probably in your eyes as much altered — from what we both 
were, that — that ” 

“ That, in short, it would be impossible to link tho past with 
the present,” said she, quickly; “and you were quite right. 
I’m convinced tho efibrt is always a fjxilure, and prf'jiulices 
in a hundred ways tho good qualities of those wlo attempt 
it. Let ns, therefore, begin our acquaintance licrc — learn to 
know each other as we are — that is, if we are to know each 
other at all.” 

“Why do yon say that?” asked he, eagerly. 

“For many reasons. We may not meet often; perhaps not 
at all; perhaps under circumstances where to renew intimacy 
might be dilBoult. Assuredly, although the^path here miglit 
once have sufficed us, our roads in life lie widely apart, now, and 
the less we travel together the more we sliall each go towards 
his own goal, and — and the less regret we shall feel at parting ; 
and so now, good-by!” . 

“You wish it?” said he, reproachfully. “You desire this?” 

“What matters it whether I wish it or not. I know it must 
be. Good-by.” ^ 

“ Good-by, then — good-by,” said he, affecting as much indif- 
ference las he could; and then, slightly raising his hat, he turned 
away on the road homeward. 

Joseph Nclligan’s reflections were not of the pleasantest as 
he sauntered slowly back. Ho was not exactly satisfied with 
himself — he felt, he could not just say how, that the young girl 
had had^ tlio mastery over him — she was more calm, or self- 
possessed — she h%d more tact, or she knew more of life — had 
more of Kclf-control, or breeding, or some other quality, what- 
ever it might bo, than he had. At all evcijts, he was ill at ease 
and-diacontented. Tl^cn he doubted whether he ought to have* 
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'taken ker at lier word when she talked of parting. It mighty 
possibly, have been meant by her to evoke some show of resist- 
ance on his narb — that same inequality of station she seemed to 
liint at might, perhaps, demand from him a^greater deference. 
In fact, whichever way he turned the matter*© ver, he saw little 
cause for self-gratnlation, nor did ho discover that it mended 
matters when he tried to accuse her of French frivolity, and 
such other traits as he fancied of foreign origin. 

In tliis not over-pleasant mood was it that he re-entered the 
cottage, wlicre bis mother was busy in preparing a very formid- 
able cravat for the approaching dinner-part;^. 

“All, Joe!’* said she, anxiously, “if you were to dross now, 
and then stay quiet, you’d be quite fresh when the time came; 
for remember, it’s not like your father you are, that has the 
world about him, and can converse about everything that comes 
uppermost; but witli all your learning, you know, you always 
feel somehow ” 

“StiipkT, mother?” 

“ Not stupid, my dear, but depressed — out of spirits in society ; 
»o that my advice to you is, now, dress yourself in good time, 
take a small glsiss of ginger-cordial, and throw your eye over 
the second chapter of ‘Social Hints,’ with an account of con- 
versation before and at dinner, and some excellent advice about 
‘compliments, mcjpt for every season of t])o year.’” 

“Do you think such prcjiaratioiis quite necessary, mother?” 
asked Joe, slily; for ho rathex* relished the simplicity of her 
counsels. 

“ToJpe sure I do; for yours is no common difficulty, Joe. If 
you talk of country matters, you’ll get into Kyle’s Wood and 
the Chancery suit; if 3^11 touch politics, or religion, it will be 
worse again. Tiic Martins, I hear, never play cards, so you 
can’t allude tf) them ; and they’ll be too grand to know anything 
about poor Miss Cuddy going off with the sergeant of police, or 
what Con Kelly did with his aunt’s furniture.” 

“ So that really the topics open to me arc marvcllonsly few.” 

“ Well, there’s shooting; but to bo sure you know nothing 
about that, nor fishing oitlicr; and I suppose farming, if y’ou 
did understand it, wouldn’t Lo genteel. Indeed, I see little that 
isn’t dangerous, except the dearness of cvcrytliiug. 1 remarl?i» 
that’s a subject nobody ever tires of, and •all can take their 
share in.” 

“ And I coriclude^it to be fact, mother ? ” 

“A very melancholy fact, my dear;'* and so I said to Betty 
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Gargan, yesterday. * It’s well for you,* said I, * and the likes of 
you, that uso nothing but potatoes; but think of us, that have 
to pay sixpence a pound for mutton, six-and-a-Jaalf for the 
prime pieces, and veal not to be had under eightpeuce.’ They 
talk of the poor, indeed ! but sure they never suffer from a rise 
in butcher’s meat, and care nothing at all what tea costs. 1 
assure you I made the tears come into her eyes, with the way I 
described our hardships.” 

“ So that this will be a safe subject for me, mother ?” 

Perfectly safe, my dear, and no ways mean, either; fori 
always remarked that the higher people are, the stingier they 
are, and the mo3?e pleasure they take in any little sluirp trick 
that saves them sixpence. And when that’s exhausted, just 
bring in tbe Rams.” 

« The Rams!” 

“I mean my aunt Ram, and^'my relations in Wexford. I’m 
sure, with a little address, you’ll be able to show how I came to 
be married beneath me, juud all the misery it cost me. 

“Well, mother, I believe I have now ample material,” said 
Joe, rising, with a lively dread of an 023crjiiig which he knev/ 
well boded a lengthy exposition, “and to my own want of skill 
must it be ascribed if I do not employ it profitably.” And with 
this he hurried to his I'oom to prepare for the great event. 

The “Gentlemen of England” do not dc^m it a veiy for- 
midable circumstance to repair towards seven, or half-past, to a 
dinner-party, even of the dullest and most rigid kind. Tlicre is 
a sombre “routine” in these cases, so recognised that each goes 
tolerably well prepared for the species ot‘ entertainment’ before 
him. There is nothing very exliilarating in the prospect, and 
as little to depress. It is a leaf torn out of one of the tamest 
chapters in life’s diary, where it is just as rare to record a new 
dish as a new idea, and where the company and tlfe cookery are 
both foreknown. 

No one goes with any exaggerated expectations of enjoy- 
ment; but as little does he anticipate anything to discompose 
or displease him. The whole thing is very quiet and well-bred, 
rather dull, but not unpleasant. Now, Joseph Nelligan had not 
graduated as a “diner out;” he was about as ignorant of these 
solemn festivals as any man well could be. lie was not, there- 
fore, without a certain sense of anxiety as to the conversational 
requisites for sacli occasions. Would the company rise to 
themes, and places, aiul peojilo of vrhicli lit had never as much 
as heard? or would llu'y treat of ordinary events, and if so, on 
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what terms? If politics ciime to be discussed, would Mr. 
Martin expect him to hear in silence opinions from which he 
dissented ? Oare he speak his sentiments, at tho cost of direct- 
ing' attention^to himself? — a coarse he would fain have avoided. 
These, and innumerable other doubts, occupied him as he was 
dressing, and made him more than once regret that he had 
determined to accept this invitation ; and when the hour at last 
came for him to set out, he felt a sense of shrinking terror of 
what was before him greatea than he had ever known, as he 
mounted the dreaded steps of the College Examination Hall. 

He might, it is true, have bethought him of the fact, that 
where Simmy Crow and Maurice Scanlan werc^ guests, he too 
might pass muster without reproach; but he did not remember 
this, or at least it failed to impress him sufficiently. Nor was 
his dread without a certain dash of vanity, as he thought of 
the contrast between the humble place ho was perhaps about to 
occupy at a great man’s table, and the proud one he had 
achieved in^he ranks of scholarship and science. Thus musing, 
he sauntered slowly along till he found himself in front of tho 
little garden of tho Osprey’s Nest. Ho looked at his watch — 
it vas exactly sevens so he pulled the bell| and entered. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE MARTIN ARMS. 

In tlie small and not over-neat parlour of the Martin Arms 
at Oughterard, a young man sat at his breakfast, at times, casting 
his eyes over the columns of ^lie Vindicator^ and anon, strolling 
to the window to watch the gathering of the country people at 
the weekly market. The scene was one of that mingled bustle 
and languor so characteristically Irish. Cart-loads of turf, 
vegetables, fruit, or turkeys blocked up the narrow passage 
between booths of fancy wares, gilt jewellery, crockery, and 
cutlery ; the vendors all eagerly vociferating commendations of 
their stores, in chorus with still more clamorous beggars, or the 
discordant notes of vagrant minstrel ^Sorae animal mon- 
strosity, announced by a cracked-voiccd herald and two 
clarionets, added to a din, to which loud laughter contributed 
its share of uproar. 

The assemblage was entirely formed of the country people, 
many of whom made the pretext of having a pig or a lamb to 
sell the reason of their coming, but, in reality, led thither by 
the native love of a gathering — that fondness to be where their 
neighbours were — without any definite aim of object. There 
was, then, in strong contrast to the anxious solicitation of all 
who had aught to sell, the dreary, languid, almost apathetic 
look of the mere lounger, come to while away his weaty hour 
and kill time just like any very bored fine gentleman who airs 
his listlessness along St. James’s-street, or lazily canters his 
ennui down Rotten-row. 

Jack Massingbred, for he was the traveller, whose straw hat 
and knapsack stood upon a table near, was amused at a scene 
so full of its native characteristics. The physiognomy, the 
dress, the bearing of the people, their greetings as they me.t,' 
' their conduct of a bargain, all bespoke a nation widely differing 
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from the sister country, and set him a dreaming as to how it 
was that eq^^ality of laws might very possibly establish 
anything bu% equality of condition amongst people so dis- 
similar. 

While thus musing, his eye chanced to rest upon the half- 
effaced inscription over a shop door in front, and where the 
name of Daniel Nelligan figured as “licensed for all kinds of 
groceries and spirits.** “Ncjligan,** repeated he to himself; “I 
shall certainly quiz my friend Joe, when we meet, about his 
namesake in Oughterard. How good it w(fuld be to pick up 
some details of our friend opposite to torment him with. What 
rare fun to affect to have discovered a near relative in this man 
of hides, glue, sugar, and Jamaica rum ! Eh, gad, 1*11 try it.** 
And with this resolve he crossed the street at once, and soon 
found himself in the compact crgwd w^hich thronged the door- 
way of this popular shop. 

It was, indeed, a busy scene, since many who were there 
came as much sellers as buyers, giving all the complexity of 
barter to their several transactions. Here, was a staid country- 
wo nan exchanging her spunyarn, or her “ cloth,** as it is 
called, for various commodities in tea, candles, and such like ; 
here, a farmer, with a samifie of seed oats in his pocket- 
handkerchief, of which he wanted the value in certain farm 
utensils; here, waft another, with a stout roll of home-made 
frieze to dispose of; some were even fain to offer a goose or a 
h.en as the medium for a little tobacco, or some equally tempting 
luxury of cottier life. But there was another class of customers, 
who, briTshing their w’ay through the throng, made for a small, 
dingy-looking chamber behind the shop, in which Mr. Nelligan 
performed the functions of banker and money-lender, discount- 
ing small bills^ advancing loans, and transacting all the various 
duties of a petty capitalist; means by which, it was alleged, he 
had already amassc^ a very ample fortune. 

An announcement in writing on the glass-door of this 
sanctum informed Massingbred that “bank-notes’* were ex- 
changed, and “small loans advanced on good security,** suggest- 
ing to him at once the means of opening an acquaintance with 
the interior. Without any very definite purpose, however, he 
now found himself one of a very closely-pacfeed crowd within 
the chamber. At a small desk, around which ran a cailing of 
about a foot in heigiy;, serving, as it to “filter the stream** 
’of solicitation that poured in uponHiim, sat a dark-eyed, 
bilious-looking man of about fifty; a blaik wig cut in two deep 
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arches over the temples showed a strongly-formed, massive 
head, very favourably in contrast to tlio features beneath it, 
which were only indicative of intense shrewdness and cnmiiiig. 
The eyes, in particular, were restless and furtive-looking, dis- 
trust and suspicion giving their entire expression — qualities it 
was to be owned in very active employment in the intercourse 
of his daily life. 

The anxious looks around him— careworn, eager, tremulous 
with anxiety as they were, seemed the very opposite to his own, 
full of the security that a strong purse bestows, and stern in 
the conscious strength of his affluence. 

“ It won’t do, Hagan,” said he, with a half-smile, as he pushed 
back through the grating a very dirty discoloured piece of paper, 
“you’ll bo off to America before it comes due. I wouldn’t take 
the Lord-Lieutenant’s note at «ix months, as times go.” 

“ See now, Mr. Nelligan,” replied the other, pressing his face 
close to the cage, and talking with intense cagerafess. “ May 
I never see Christmas,, but 1*11 pay it. *Twa8 marryin’ the 
daughter loft mo low in cash ; but with the blessing of God and 
your help ** 

‘‘I hope you’re more certain of the blessing than the help. 
What’s this with a string round it?” continued Nelligan, 
addressing another applicant. 

“’Tis a roll of notes I wanted to ax ;^our honour about, 
Molly never ‘let on’ she had them till Friday last; and now 
that J ames is going away and wants a trifle to fit him out ” 

“Why, they’re French’s Bank, man, that broke years ago; 
they’re not worth a farthing! ” 

“Arrah, don’t say so, and God reward you,” cried the poor 
fellow, while his eyes filled up and his lip trembled convulsively; 

don’t take the hope out of my heart all at «onst. Look at 
them again, your honour, and maybe you’ll think different!” 

“ If I did I’d be as great a fool as yourself, Patsy. The bank 
is closed, and the banker dead this many a day, and I wouldn’t 
give you sixpence for sixty thousand of them. Ta,ke him out 
in the fresh air — give him a mouthful of water,” added he, 
hastily, as the wretched countryman staggered back, sick, and 
almost fainting with the sad tidings. 

“Mrs. Mooney,” said he, addressing a pale, mild-featured 
woman i& a widow’s cap and black gown, “you can’t expect to 
hear from Dublin for a rweek or ten days to come. It takeii 
some time to administer; but if you are in want of a fevf^ 
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sir, thank you/^ said she, in a low voice; *'bat as I 
con’fc go hi :k to the place again — as I’ll never be able to live 
there, now 

‘‘ Don’t be in a liuny, Mrs. Mooney ; do nothing rash, Nono 
of us know what we can do till we’re tried. There’s Miles 
Dogherty never thought he’d be paying me that eight pound 
fifteen he owes mo, and see now if he isn’t come with it, to- 
dcy.” 

“ Faix, and I am not,” sturdily responded a very powerfully 
Irailt man in the comfortable dress of a substantial farmer. “ I 
don’t owe it, and I’ll never pay it; and what’s more, if you get 
a decree against me to-morrow, I’d sell every stick and stone in 
the place and go to ‘ Qnaybec.* ” 

“ Indeed you wouldn’t, Miles, not a bit more than I’d go and 
take tho law of an old friend and neighbour.” 

“Faix, I never thought you would,” said the stout man, 
wiping hia^foreheacl, and appearing as if ho had forgotten his 
wrath. 

“And now, Miles, what about that water-course?” said 
TTelligan, goocl-liuraonrcdly; “are you content to leave it to 
any two fair men ” 

As he got thus far, his eye for the first time fell upon Mns- 
singbred, wlio, with folded arms, was leaning against a wall, un 
attentive spectator of the whole scene. 

“ That is a stranger yonder ; what can he want here?” said 
Xelligau, who watched the attentive look of Massingbred’s face 
■with considerable distrust, lie whispered a few words into the 
car of %, man beside him, who, making his way through tho 
crowd, addressed the young man with, 

“ It’s the master, sir, wants to know if he could do anything 
for your lionopr ? ” 

“For me? oh, you spoke to said Massingbred, suddenly 
recalled to himself.. “ Yes, to be sure; I wanted to know — that 

is, I was thinking ” And he sto2)ped to try and remember 

by what device he had purposed making Mr, Nelligan’s acquaint- 
ance. 

While he thus stood doubting and confused, his eyes suddenly 
met the black, searching, deep-set orbs that peered at him-* 
behind tlie grating, and without knowingii how or why, he 
^slowly approached him. 

• “ In what way cjyi I be of to you, sir ? ” said Nelli 

* gan, in a tone whicfi very palptJmy de»*anded the reaBon of hia 
psesence there. 
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Jack Massingbred waE eminently “ cool that is, he was pos- 
sessed of that peculiar assurance which rarely suffers itself to 
be ruffled by a difficulty. In the intercourse of^soOiety, and 
with men of the world, he could have submitted to any test un- 
abashed, and yet now, in i^rcsence of this shrewd-looking and 
very commonplace personage, he, somehow, felt marvellously ill 
at ease, and from the simi)lc reason that the man before whom 
ho stood was not of his world,”, but one of a set of whose 
habits and thoughts and ways he was in utter ignorance. 

Nelligan’s questfon was a second time addressed to him, and 
in the same words, before he thought of framing a reply to it. 
'For a second or two it occurred to liim to say that he had strol- 
led in, half inadvertently, and apologising for the intrusion, to 
withdraw ; but his pride was ollended at the notion of defeat 
this conduct imi:)lied, and with an assumption of that conven- 
tional impudence far more natni*al to him, he said : 

*‘Itwas your name, sir, attracted me; tlie nam^^'lSTclligan,' 
which I read over your door, being that of a very dear and 
valued friend of mine, suggested to mo to inquire whether you 
might not be reljxtivos.” 

The cool indiflercnce which accompanied these words, uttcrec 
as they were in a certain languid drawl, were very far from 
predisposing Nclligan in favour of tho speaker; while the pro 
tence of attaching any singularity to a nam^ so common as hit 
own struck him at once as indicative of covert impertinence. 

*‘Nelligan is not a very remarkable name down hero, sir/^ 
drily responded he. 

“Very possibly,’* replied Jack, with all his accustomed ease 
“ I know little or nothing of Ireland. Your namesake, or 3’^oui 
relative, perhaps, was a college friend of mine, but to what 
part of the country he belonged I never knew.” • 

The words, a “college friend,” roused tho other’s anxiety, anc 
leaning forward eagerly, and dropping hi*s voice to a whisper 
he said, 

“Where? In what College may I ask, sir?** 

“ In, Trinity, Dublin.” 

“The Medallist of this year, you mean?’* said the other 
alpiost breathless in his anxiety. 

“ Just so. Tha same fellow who has been sweeping away al 
the honours of his da^'. You have heard of him, it woult 
seem?*’ ^ 

“He is my son, sir. Joc^Nelligan’s father!** 

* Massingbred’s astoiiishment did not betray itself by an^ 
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clmnge of feature; not a word escaped him; but his eye ranged 
over tho around him, and came back to rest upon old 

Nellisran’s fage with an expression of the calmest meaning. 

‘‘•What a fortunate accident — for me, I mcfin,’' continued he. 
“ Joe and I are very dear friends, and it is a great happiness for 
me to make his father’s acquaintance. Is he with you now?” 

“ No, sir ; ' he*s at the sea — a place called Kilkieran, about 
twenty miles away; but we’ll have him back by to-morrow if 
you’ll stay with us, and Ihn sure you’ll not refuse me that 
pleasure. Tlio young gentleman who is my son’s friend, is 
nn’uo also, if lie’ll permit mo to call him so; and now just tell 
me what iianio shall I say ? — who is it that I’r^i to tell Joe has 
arrired liere ? ” 

“ Say that Jack Massingbred is come, and I’ll lay my life on’t 
you’ll SCO him here as fast as may be.” 

“And now, Mr. Massingbred, jlist take up 3^our quarters with 
us. WhcTe are you stopping? I’ll send over the boy for your 
trunks, forTt needn’t say that this must bo your home while you 
stay at Ougliterard.” Tlic genial tone of warm hospitality in 
vdiicli ho now spoke made him scorn a very different man from 
the hard-featured old mono3’’-lendcr he had appeared when Jack 
first beheld liim, and Massingbred returned his cordial shake 
hands with a pressure equal to his own, while he said, 

“13c assured t^at I accept 3'our offer most heartily. My 
whole baggage is a knai)sack and a fishing-rod, so that if 3’oa 
admit me as your guest you must dispense with all beyond the 
very humblest requirements, I have no coat, except this on 
me; a.n#l, when I brush my hair, I have dressed for dinner.” 

“ You are amongst very humble j)co]_)lc, Mr. Massingbred — a 
country shopkeeper, and his wife, and son — and they’ll be only 
too happy to feel that you don’t despise their company. Come, 
and I’ll sho\Tr you your room.” And so saying, NelHgan led 
up a narrow stair, and at the end of a corridor opened a 
ijgkto a neatly •furnished chamber, which looked out into a 
spaoiow^^; garden. The whole interior was scrupulously clean 
and comfortable ; and as Jack surveyed his new dominions, he 
inwardly blessed his good fortune that had piloted him into 
such a haven. 

“I’ll just step down and write to Joe. Meanwhile, you’ll 
have your things brought over to you. Mate yourself at home 
here — at least, as much as you can in such a place-^and when 
you want anything^just ask with these words old 

Nelligau left him to his own thoughts. 
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Wliatever savoured of an adventure was the doH^Tifc of Jack 
Massingbred. IIo was one of , those men whoso egotisin takes 
the shape of playing hero to themselves — a tolerably largo 
category amongst, the spoiled children of this world. To bo 
thrown into any strange or novel position, with associates ho 
was unused to, and amidst circumstances totally unlike all ho 
had ever met before, was his great happiness ; and although, 
here, there was nothing like actual peril to heighten the zest of 
the enjoyment, there was a certain dash of embarrassment in 
the situation that increased its piquancy. This embarrassment 
lay in his approaching meeting with young Nelligan. 

All the rescrYG his young college friend had maintained with 
regard to his family was at once explained ; and Jack began to 
think over how often it must have occurred to him to say tho 
most galling and otTensivo things in his ignorance of Nclligan’s 
real station. “If ho had boesi frank and optui with me,’* said 
ho to himself, “ this would never have happeneil.” But therein 
Jack made two errors, since Nclligan was in iiowiSe bound to 
make such revelations, nor was Massingbred ilie man to dis- 
tinguish himself amongst his associates by a close friomlship 
with the son of a country shopkeeper. Ho had been trained in 
a very different school, and taught to estimate his own station 
by tho standard of his companionship. Indecil, ho had wit- 
nessed the lenity which met his tiMiisgressioiis when tlioy 
occurred in high corajpany, and saw his fattier pay the debts 
he had contracted amongst titled associates with a far more 
generous forgiveness than had they taken ilicir origin with 
more plebeian friends. “What could have induced tlniman to 
become a Fellow-Commoner,” said he, over and over; “it is 
such a palpable piece of presumption ? ” TJio truth was, Jack 
felt excessively irritated at never having even suspected Ids 
friend’s pretensions, and was eager to throw tlfe blame of a 
deception where none had ever been practised. 

“They told me I should find every tiling* very different here 
from in England, but they never hinted at anything like this.” 
There came then another phrase over his reflections, as ho 
asked himself, “ But what affair is it of mine ? Nelligan never 
thrust himself on me, it was I that sought him. He never 
- proposed introducing me to his family, it was I that made them 
out — I, in fact, who have imposed myself upon them. If I 
deemed tl<& old grocer infra dig,^ I'need never have known him ; 
but I have not felt this tho case. Ho may bo — indeed, ' 
Joe Nelligan*s father ^ght ^ very superior follow^ 
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and at all events the whole situation is new, and must bo 
amusing.** 

Such were the course of his thoughts as he arranged liis 
clothes in the little chest of drawers, put out his few books and 
papers on the table, and proceeded to make himself perfectly at 
home and comfortable in his new quarters. 

The embarrassments of selfish men are always lighter than 
those of other people, their egotism filling, as it does, such a 
very large space in the sea of their troubles. Thus was it that 
Massingbred suffered little discomfort at the thought of his 
friend Nelligan’s probable shame and awkwardness, his thoughts 
being occupied by how he, clever follow that ho was, had 
traced out his homo and origin — won, by a few words, the old 
father’s esteem, and established himself, by his own sharp 
wits, a guest of his house. 

“It is a downright adventunie,** said he; he even thought 
how the thing would tell afterwards at some convivial meeting, 
and set alSbut dramatising to himself his own part in the 
incident, to heighten the piquancy of the narrative. Ho 
resolved to conform in everything to the habits of the house- 
hold — to accommodate himself in all respects to old Nelligan’s 
tastes, so that Joe should actually be amazed at the versatile 
resources of his nature, and struck with astonishment at this 
new evidence of his powers. 

Nor was Mr. ifelligan idle during all this time : the thought 
of a fellow-Collegian of his son Joo being a guest under his 
roof was a very proud and inspiring reflection. It was such a 
recognition of Joe’s social claims — so flat a contradiction to all 
the surmises of those who deprecated his College life, and said 
“that old Dan was wrong to put his boy into Trinity” — that 
he already regarded the incident as the full earnest of success. 

“ What would have brought him hero, if it wasn’t for Joe ? 
How would he ever have been under my roof, if he wasn’t 
Joe’s friend?” There was a palpable triumph here that 
nothing could gainsay, and with a proud heart he locked up his 
desk, resolving to do no more business that day, but make it 
one of enjoyment. 

“Who will I get to dine with us,” thought he, “since Joe 
can’t have the letter before this evening, and do his best he 
won’t be here before morning?” The question of those who 
should fill the places around his board was a diffic^ilty he bad 
never experienced J)efore, for Mr F^ligan was the first man in 
Ougfaterard, and never had any irou'^de about his d^ner com* 
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pauy. His politics — very decided as they were — drew the line 
amongst his acquaintances, and the Liberal party well knew 
that they alone were the partakers of his hospitalities. Thera 
now, however, cajne the thought that the mosf respectable 
residents of the town — Dr. Dasy, of the Infirmary; Mr. 
Scanlan, the Attorney ; and Morris Croft, the Adjutant of tho 

Galway , were Conservatives. Those were the fit comjiany 

to meet young Massingbred, at least for the first day; after- 
wards, he might be introduced to their own set. And yet. 
Father Neal Rafferty would bo outraged at all this. Peter 
Hayes, of the Priory, would never enter his doors again ; and 
Peter Hayes hjyl made a will in favour of Joe Nelligon, and 
left him every sixpence he had in the world. “What if wo 
mixed them all together?” said Dan, fairly puzzled by all tlio 
conflicting interests. “A good dinner, some excellent port 
wine, and ‘lashings’ of whisk^punch, might mould tho ingre- 
dients together — at least, when under the restraint of a 
striinger’s presence — sufficiently to pass muster!” 

From his doubts as to how tho experiment would succeed, 
came others as to whether the guests would condescend to 
meet; and thus his embarrassments went on increasing around 
him without his finding a way through them, 

“That’s an elegant salmon I saw Catty bringing home to 
you, Nelligan?” said a red-fiiced man, with largo white 
whiskers, and a most watery look in his eyes,* 

“Yes, Brierlcy, there’s a young gentleman just come down 
here — a friend of Joe’s in College, to stop a day or two with us.” 

“A nob?” said the other, with a wink. 

Nelligan nodded assent, and went on : 

“And I’m just bothered how to get two or three, to make 
company for him.” 

“ If it’s grandeur you want, why don’t you ge over to the 
barracks there, and ask Captain Downie and the two others? 
Faix! it’s a hearty welcome you’d get, -for they’ve never 
seen the inside of Cro’ Martin since the detachment came 
here.” 

“ It’s my own acquaintances I’d like to ask to my house, Mat 
Brierley,” said Nelligan, proudly; “and the time was when 
they weren’t shy of coming there.’’ 

“What do you«say to Peter Hayes, then?” said the other. 

“ If you rifean to do the civil thing, you’ll ask him before he • 
buys that old high way majs^oft^^oose he’s cheapening yonder; 
and tliejpe’^ Father Bi^ertym the snuff-shop, and Tom 
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MagenniS) and myself; and that makes six, just the right 
number for the little round table.” 

Nelligan ^»aused, and seemed to reflect over the proposition. 

“ Yon’ll be quizzing the Englishman — ‘taking arise’ out of 
the Saxon, Brierlcy ? ” said Nelligan, distrustfully. 

“Devil a bit; I know better manners than that!” 

“ Tom Magennis would have at him about politics ; I know , 
he couldn’t refrain. And I needn’t tell you that English 
notions are not ours upon these topics.” 

“ Give Tom a hint, and he’ll never touch J:he subject.” 

“And Father Neal, will you vouch for him that he won’t 
attack the Established Church, and abuse the Protestants F ” 

“That I will, if he’s not provoked to it.” 

“ Can you answer for yourself. Mat Brierley, that you won’t 
try to borrow a five-pound note of him before the evening’s 
over ? ” said Nelligan, laughingly. 

“I’ve a friend here,” said Brierlcy, tapping the other on the 
breast, “ that would never see me in want of such a trifle as 
that.” 

Nelligan made no other reply to this speech than a somewhat 
rwkward grimace, and walked hurriedly on to overtake a tall 
and very fat man that was just turning the corner of the street. 
This was Father Neal Rafferty. A very flourishing wave of 
his Reverence’s band, and an urbane bend of his body, betokened 
the gracious acceptance be gave to the other’s invitation ; and 
Brierley walked away, muttering to liimsclf: “They may thank 
me for this clinncr, then; for old Dan was going to feed the 
‘ swells,’ if I hadn’t stopped him.” 
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CHAPTER X. 

A DINNEB PARTT. 

People who live much together, in small and secluded 
districts, grow at leugfch to feel a very great distrust for all 
strangers. Their own ways and their own topics have become 
such a perfect world to them, that to feel ignoray# of these 
themes appears like affectation or contempt; and the luckless 
man, who drops down into such a “coterie,” is invariably 
deemed impertinent or a fool. Jack Massingbred fully appre- 
ciated this difficulty; but it imparted such a piquancy to his 
“adventure,” as he persisted in calling it to himself, that he 
wouldn’t have dispensed with it, had he been able. It was in 
this temper he entered the room where the guests were now 
assembled, and, rather impatiently, awaiting his arrival. 

It is a very cold, calculating sort of interval, that ten 
minutes before dinner ; and men regard the stranger presented 
to them with feelings far more critical than kindly. Mfesing- 
, bred di(i not go through the ordeal unscathed ; and it was easy 
to see in the constraint and reserve of all present, how little his 
appearance contributed to the promise of future conviviality. 
He made no effort to dispel this impression, for, after saluting 
each in turn, he walked to the window, and amused himself 
with what was passing in the street. 

The dinner was announced at last, and passed off drearily 
enough ; none liked to adventure on any topic of local interest, 
and they knew of little others. Brierley was stiffly polite; tho 
Priest blandly tranquil ; tho host himself uneasy and anxious ; 
"*Sud poor old Peter Hayes, of the Priory, downright melancholy, 
Massingbred saw thS effect he was producing, and saw it with 
pleasure. 5is calculation w a^ th is. Had I started “at speed” 
with these follows, they woulTlih^ blown mo*at once. All my 
effqfts to Sissimilate mys|}lf to their tastes, to join in their i 
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labifcs and adopt theip notions, would have been detected in a 
trice. They roust bo brought to believe that they have made a 
convert of in themselves; the wider the space between ns at 
irsfc, the greater will bo their merit in making me forget it in 
jfche end. 

{ As the whisky-punch made its appearance, and the bottle of 
yort was passed up beside the stranger, Massingbred thought 
[the time was come w^hon he might change his tactics, and open 
(the campaign in force. “ said he, as tlie host pushed the 
pine towards him, “ I’ve come over here to t^ and learn some- 
(fching about Ireland, and I must give myself every advantage 
bf judging from a native point of view. This eiscellent old port 
^ay strengthen a man to stand by many an old prejudice, but 
jrny object is to lay in a new slock of ideas, and I’d rather try a 
tuew regimen.*’ 

“ That’s your bottle, then, sir. Try that,**’said Brierley, push- 
ing towardf^ijiim a small square decanter of a faint greenish 
?!flaid. 

“That is ‘poteen,’ Mr. Massingbred,” said the host. “It’s 
:the small still that never paid the King a farthing.” 

I like it all the better, for that reason,” said Jack. “There’s 
Something independent in the very thought of a liquor that 
tiicver submitted to the indignity of a ganger.” 

“ That’s not a wery English sentiment, sir,” said the priest, 
elily. 

“I don’t know whether it be or not,” rejoined Massingbred; 
“but I can neither perceive common sens© or justice in a law 
that wilT not allow a man to do what he likes with his own. 
Why, if Parliament declared to-morrow you shouldn’t boil your 
potatoes in Ireland, but eat them fried — or that you shouldn’t 
make bread of your corn, but eat it with milk as the Neapolitans 
do ” 


“ I wish we could do the same here, with all my heart,” said 
tlie priest. “ It’s little wheat or even barley-meal one of our 
poor people ever sees.” 

“A wet potatoe and water is their diet,” said old Hayes, as 
he sipped his punch. 

“1 can believe it well,” said Massingbred, with great sem- 
blance of feeling. “ I witnessed dreadful poverty and destitu- 
tion as I came along, and I couldn’t help asktng myself — What 
ore the gentry about in this country; do they or do tlfey not sec 
these things? If do, are tliey indiflerent to them ?” 

“They are indifierent to them; or even worse, they rejoice m 



tliem,” broke in a deep-voiced, ener^etic-looking man, who sat 
at the foot of the table, and bad, altliongli silent, taken a deep 
interest in the conversation. “Tliey see, sir, in tlie destitution 
of Ireland auothor rivet in tho chains of her bondage. As my 
‘august leader^ remarked, it’s the rust on the fetters, though — 
aud if it proclaims tho length of the captivity, it suggests tho 
hope of freedom.” 

“Mr. Mageunis is the dearest friend and trusty agent of Mr. 
O’Connell,-’ stiid Nelligan in a wliiSjier to Massingbrecl. 

“Here’s his hc/ilth, who ever said that!’* cried Jack, en- 
thusiastically, and as if not hearing* the host’s observation. 

“That’s a tcast; wc’ll all drink — and standing, too,” ex- 
claimed Magemiis. “‘Daniel O’Connell, gentlemen; hip, hip, 
hurra I ’ ” And the room rang again with tho hearty acclama- 
tion of the company. 

“By Jove 1 there was somefliing very fine — it was chivalrous 
— ^in the way ho brought the Catholic question to jgsue at last. 
The bold expedient of testing the event by an individual ex- 
peiuence was as clever as it was daring,” exclaimed Massingbred. 

“You were in favour of the measure then, sir?” said IVthcr 
Neal, with a bland smile that might mean satisfaction or sus- 
picion. 

“I was always an Emancipationist; hut I am little satisfied 
with the terms on which the bill has been parsed. I’d have had 
no restrictions — no reservations. It should, according to me, 
have, been unconditional or nothing.” 

“You’ve heard the old proverb about half a loaf, sir?” said 
Ha^^cs, with a dry laugh. ' 

“Aud a poor adage it is, in its ordinary acceptation,” said 
Jack, quickly. “It’s the prompting spirit to many a shabby 
compromise ! What disabilities should apply to any of us here, 
in regard to any post or position in our country’s service, by 
reason of opinions which are between ourselves aud our own 
hearts — I say any of us, because some here— one I perceive is” 
— and he bowed to Father Rafferty — “a Catholic; and I for 
myself avow, that, if for no other reason than this proscription, 
I’d be on this side.” 

“ You’re' not in Parliament, sir, are you ? ” asked old Peter, 
with a seriousness that sorely tested the gravity of those at 
either sidg of him^ 

“No,” said Jack, frankly. “My father and I don’t agree on'» 
these subjects ; and, consequently, though there is a seat in my • 
^wnily, I have not the honour to occupy it.” 
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‘‘Are you any relation to Colonel Moore Massingbred, sir?” 
asked Magennis. 

“ His son, 5;j[r.” 

The questioner bowed, and a brief silence ensued ; short as it 
was, it enabled Jack to decide upon hia next move, and take it. 

“ Gentlemen,” said ho, “ I’m fully aware that my name is not 
a favouiite in Ireland ; and shall I own to you, till I came to 
this country myself, I half believed that this same humble 
.opinion of us was to our credit ! I used to hear such narratives 
of Irish barbarism, Irish brutality, priestcraft, superstition, and 
Heaven knows what besides, that I fully persuaded myself that 
our small repute was very nigh to a eulogium«on us. Well, I 
came over to Trinity College strongly impressed with the notion 
that, because I had gained successes at Oxford, here, I should bo 
triumphant. It is in no boastfulness I say that I had acquitted 
myself well at home; I had attained to rather a reputation. 
Well, as I said, I came over to Trinity and pitted myself against 
tlie best man going, and a very pretty beating he gave me. 
Yes, gentlemen, be beat me in everything, even in those which 
we Oxford men fancy our specialities. I soon learned that I 
had not the shadow of a pretension to stand against him, and I 
learned, also, that it was no disgrace to me to be thus vanquished, 
since he was not alone the foremost man of his time, but the 
best scholar the University had seen for a full century; and 
shall I add, as unpretending and as modest in the midst of all 
his triumphs as he was unapproachable by all competitors. 
And now, gentlemen, I will ask your leave to drink his health ; 
doubtless it has been many a time toasted before over the same 
table, but none ever more ardently followed the sentiment with 
his whole heart than do I in proposing to you, ‘ Three cheers 
for Joe Nelligan.’ ” 

The rambling opening of this brief speech was quite forgotten 
in the enthusiasm that greeted its close. In every respect it 
was a happy diversion. It relieved the company from a discus- 
sion that promised but gloomily. It brought back their minds 
to a pleasant theme, and enabled them, so to say, to pay off in 
grateful cheers to their host his own hospitable reception of 
them. As for Nelligan himself, he was sincerely, deeply affected; 
and, though he twice essayed to speak, he could get no further 
than “my son Joe” — “my boy” — and sat dcftvn murmuring — 
‘‘Thank you — God bless you for it” — and covered hi^face with 
bis hands. 

Awkward as was the moment, it was relieved by the companj 
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filling tHeir glasses and nodding in most friendly fashion to 
Massingbred as they drank liis health ; while a low niurmar of 
approbation went round the table, of which he was most un- 
mistakably the object. 

“Are you fond of shooting, sir?” asked Brierley. “Well, 
then, I hope you’ll not leave the country without giving me a 
day or two up at my little place in the mountains. There’s 
some snipe left ; and, upon my conscience, I’ll be proud to see 
you at Kilmaccud.” 

“And there’s worse quarters, too ! ” broke in Magennis. “ My 
* august leader ’’spent a day and a half there.” 

“I’ll drive yc^u over there myself,” whispered Father Neal, 
“if you’ll finish the week at the ‘Rookery’ — that’s what they 
call the priest’s house.” 

Massingbred accepted everything, and shook hands across the 
table in ratification of half a dozen engagements. 

“You don’t think I’ll let you cheat me out of^my guest so 
easily,” said Nelligan. “No, gentlemen. This must be Mr. 
Massingbred’s head-quarters as long as he stays here, for, faith, 
I’d not give him up to Mr. Martin liimself.” 

“And who may he be?” asked Jack. 

“ Martin of Cro’ Martin.” 

“ The owner of half the county.” 

“ Of the town you’re in, this minute.” 

“The richest proprietor in the West.” 

Guch were the pattering replies that poured in upon him, 
while words of intense astonishment at his ignorance were ex- 
changed on all sides. 

“ I believe I have given you a fair guarantee for my ignorance, 
gentlemen,” said Jack, “ in confessing that I never so much as 
heard of Martin of Cro’ Martin. Does he reside on his estate 
here ? ” 

“Yes, sir,” said NelUgan, “he lives at Cro’ Martin Castle, 
about sixteen miles from this ; and certainl;^^, while in this part 
of the country, you ought to pay the place a visit. I have 
never been there myself, but I hear the most astonishing 
accounts of the splendour of the furniture and the magnificence 
of the whole establishment.” 

“There’s pictures there,” said the priest, “that cost the 
grandfather of the present man a quarter of a million ster- 
ling” ‘ 

“ Why, the three statues in tho hall, they say, are worth ton • 
thousand pounds,” said Brierley. 
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“ Be gorra ! when a man would give four hundred for a bull, 
there’s no saying what he’d stop at,” broke in Peter Hayes. 
“ I went up uaseo him myself, and indeed he’s a beauty, there’s 
no denying ifc — but four hundred pound! * Think of four 
hundred pound!” 

“ The stable is the best thing in the place,” said Father Neal ; 
“ they’ve mighty nice cattle there, for every kind of work.” 

“Thanks to his niece for that,” cried Magennis; “she knows 
a horse with any man in the West of Ireland.” 

“And can break him, too,” chimed in Brierley, “I don’t care 
what his temper is. Let Miss Mary get her hand on him, and 
he’ll turn out well.” • 

“I’m driving an old chesnut mare this minute that she 
trained,” said the priest; “and though she hasn’t a good leg 
amongst the four, and is touched in the wind, she’s as neat a 
stepper, and as ensy in the mouth as a five-year old.” 

“ She’s a 3’^oung woman ! ” said old Hayes, drinking off 
his glass, as though toasting her to himself, “ and not like any 
Martin ever 1 seen before.” 

“No pride about her !” said Brierlcy. 

‘I wouldn’t exactly say that, Matthew,” interposed Father 
Neal. “ But her pride isn’t the common kind.” 

“She’s as proud as Lucifer!” broke in Nelligan, almost 
angrily. “Did you ever see her drive np to a shop-door in 
this town, and make the people come out to serve her, point- 
ing with her whip to this, that, and t’other, and maybe giv- 
ing a touch of the lash to the boy if be wouldn’t be lively 
enough 

“Well, I’d never call her proud,” rejoined old Hayes, “after 
seeing her sitting in Catty Honan’s cabin, and turning tlie bread 
on ilie griddle for her, when Catty was ill.” 

“Is slie handsome?” asked Massingbred, who was rather 
interested by the ver^ discrepancy in the estimate of the young 
lady. 

“We can agree upon that, I believe, sir,” said the priest; 
‘Hhere’s no dis])uting about her beauty.” 

“I never saw her in a room,” said Magennis; “but my 

* august leader’ thought her masculine.” 

“No, no,” said Nelligan; “she’s not. Shg has the Martin 
manner — overbearing and tyrannical — if you like; she can 
43e gentle enough with women and children.” 

• “ You have certainly given me a strong curiosity to see her,” 
sai^ Massingbred. “ Does she always live here ? ” 
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Always. I don’t believe she was ever beyond the bounds of 
the county in her life ! ” 

“And how does she pass her time?” asked he, with some 
astonishment. 

“ She manages the whole estate,” said Nelligan ; “ her uncle’s 
a conceited old fool, incapable of anything, and lets her do what 
she likes ; and so she drains, and plants, and encloses, makes 
roads, bridges, and even harbours; has all the new-fangled 
inventions about farming, and, if what I hear be true, is 
spending more money on the property than the fee-simple is 
worth.” 

“ Yes, sir,” chimed in Magennis ; “ and she’s trying hard to 
bring back the old feudal devotion to the Chief, which was the 
bane of Ireland. She wants the tenants to have no will of their 
own, but just to vote whatever the landlord tells them. She 
had the impudence to tell my ^august leader’ that they had no 
need of him down there — that the county was too^oor to waste 
its energies in factious squabbles.” 

“If she’d let the people alone about their religion, I’d think 
better of her,” said Father Neal. “ What does site know about 
controversial points and disputed dogmas?” 

“Maybe you’re wrong about that,” broke in Peter Hayes. 
“She came to me the other day for ten shillings for a school, 
and she said, ‘Come over, Mr. Hayes; co^e and tell me if 
there’s anything you are dissatisfied with.’ ” 

“And did you go ?” asked the priest. 

“ Faix ! I did not,” said Peter, with a dry look. “ I thought 
the visit might cost me ton shillings, and so I stayed ai home.” 

The manner in which ho uttered these words produced a 
hearty laygh, in which ho himself most good-humouredly took 
part. 

“ Well, she’s good to the poor, anyhow,” said Brierley ; “ and 
it’s a new thing for one of her name to be so ! ” 

“All policy — all scheming !” said Magentiis, “ She sees how 
the family influence has declined, and is fast becoming obliterated 
in this country, by reason of their worthlessness, insolence, and 
neglect of the people ; and she’s just shrewd enough to see how 
far a little cajolery goes with poor Paddy; but, as my ‘august 
leader’ observed, it is not a frieze coat, nor a pair of brogues, 
that can compensfte for the loss of that freedom, that is every 
man’s birthright ; and it is not by an ounce of tea, or a . 
dose of physic, we’ll ever see Ireland great, glorious, and. 
ftee ” • 
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*** First gem of the earth, and first flower of the sea!* ” ex- 
claimed Hayes with enthasiasm. 

Nor in the moment was the blander of his quotation noticed 
by any but Massingbred. “You are an admirer of Tommy 
jioore, I see, sir?” said he to the old man. 

^ “ I’m fond of ‘ The Meeting of the Waters,* sir,” said Hayes, 
meekly, and like a man who was confessing to a weakness. 

^ “And here’s the man to sing it ! ” cried Brierley, clapping the 
priest familiarly on the shoulder; a proposal that was at once 
' liailed with acclamation. 

^ “ ’Tis many a long day I haven’t sung a not^” said Father 
'J^eal, modestly. 

“ Come — come, Father Neal ; we’ll not let you ofl* that way. 
'It’s not under this roof that you can make such an excuse ! ” 

^ “He’d rather give us something more to his own taste,” 
Ipaid Brierley. “‘To Ladies* eyes around, boys* — eh, Father 
iUuffcrty ? ” ^ 

“That’s my favourite of all the songs he sings,” broke in 
Magennis. 

‘ “Let it be, ‘To Ladies’ eyes!’” cried Massingbred; “and 
we’ll drink ‘Miss Martin’s.’ ‘I’ll warrant she’ll prove an 
excuse for the glass.’” And he sang the line with such a 
♦mellow cadence that the whole table cheered him. 

To the priest’s sewg, given with considerable taste, and no 
mean musical skill, there followed in due course others, not 
exactly so successful, by Brierley and Magennis, and, at last, by 
'.old Peter himself, who warbled out a wonderful ditty, in a tone 
so doleful ftiat two of the company fell fast asleep under it, and 
Brierley’s nerves were so aficcted, that, to support himself, he 
got most completely drunk, and in a very peremptory tone told 
the singer to desist ! 

“ Don’t you perceive,” cried he, “ that there’s a stranger pre- 
sent — a young English cub — come down to laugh at us ? Have 
you no discretion — have you no decency, Peter Hayes, but you 
must go on with your stupid old ‘croniawn’ about dimples and 
the devil knows what?” 

“Another tumbler, Mr. Massingbred — one more?” said the 
host, with the air, however, of one who did not exaet com- 
pliance. ^ 

“ Not for the world,” said Jack, rising from table. “JSave I 
your permission to light a cigar?” 

.“To do just whatf#ver you please,” said Nelligan, gather 
astonished at the formal preparations for smoking he now 
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perceiTcd bronglit forth, and which at the time we tell of 
were not so popular as in onr own day. 

The priest alone accepted Massingbred’s offe» of a ** weed;” 
and Nelligan, opening a door into an adjoining room where tea 
was laid, threw also wide a little sash-door that led into the 
garden, whose cool and fragrant air was perfectly delicious at 
the moment Jack strolled down the steps and soon lost him- 
self in the dark alleys, not sorry to be left alone with his own 
thoughts, after a scene in which his convivial powers had been 
taxed to no mean* extent. 

‘‘A clever young fellow! There^s stuff in him,” said the 
priest, in a whisper to Nelligan. 

“And no impudence about him,” said Brierley; “he*s just 
like one of ourselves.” 

“ He has a wonderful opinion of Joe 1 ” said Nelligan. 

“ He’s the very man for nay ‘ august leader,’ ” said Magennig. 
**rd like to bring them together !” 

His father’s a Treasury Lord,” said Nelllgan, swelling at 
the thought of his being the host of such company ! 

“And I’ll tell you what, Dan Nelligan,” said the priest, con- 
fidentially, “talents won’t do everything, now-a-days, without 
high connections ; mark my words, and see if that young man 
doesn’t stand high, yet. He has just got every requirement of 
success. He has good family, good looks, good abilities, and” — 
here he dropped his voice still lower — “plenty of brass. Ay, 
Dan, if Joe could borrow a little of his friend’s impudence, it 
would be telling him something.” 

Nclligan nodded asseiitingly ; it was about the cAily quality 
in the world which he could have believed Joe stood in any need 
of getting a loan of. 

“Joe beat him out of the field,” said Dan, proudly. “He 
told me so himself this morning.” 

“No doubt; and he would again, where the contest was a 
college one ; but ‘ Life,’ my dear friend — life demands other gifts 
beside genius.” 

“Ganius!” broke in old Hayes, with an accent of the pro- 
foundest contempt — “Ganius! I never knew a ‘Ganius’ yet 
that wasn’t the ruin of all belonging to him! And whenever I 
see a young fellow that knows no trade, nor has any livelihood 
—who’s always borrowing, here, and begging, there — a torment 
to his family and a burden to his friends, I set him down at once 
for a ‘ Ganius,’ ” > 

“ If s not that 1 was alluding to, Mr. Hayes,” said the priest, in 
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Bome irritation. “I spoke of real ability, sterling powers 
of mind and thought, and I hope that they are not to bo 
despised.’^ ^ 

“ Like my ^august leader’s ! ’ ” said Magennis, proudly. 

“Ay, or like that young gentleman’s there,” said Father 
Neal, with the tone of a man pronouncing upou what he under- 
stood. “I watched him to-day at dinner, and I saw that every 
remark he made was shrewd and acute, and that whenever the 
subject was new to him, he fell into it as he went on talking, 
picking up his facts while ho seemed to bg discussing them! 
Take my word for it, gentlemen, he’ll do ! ” 

“He doesn’t know much about flax, anyhow,” muttered old 
Ilayes. 

“He took his punch like a man,” said Brierley, bearing 
testimony on a point where his evidence was sure to have 
weight. • 

“He’ll do!” said Father Neal once more, and still more 
authoritatively than before. 

“Joe carried away every premium from him,” said old 
Nelligan, with a degree of irritation that proclaimed how little 
he enjoyed the priest’s eulogy of his guest.* 

“ I know he did, sir ; and no man has a higher respect for 
your sou’s great abilities than myself; but here’s how it is, Mr. 
Nelligan” — and hg drew himself up like a man about to deliver 
a profound opinion — “here’s how it is. The mind that can 
master abstract science, is one thing; the faculties that can 
deal with fellow-mortals, is another. This world is not a 
University 1 ” 

“ The Lord be praised for that same 1 ” cried old Hayes, ‘‘ or 
I’m afraid I’d fare badly in it.” 

“To unite both descriptions of talent,” resumed the priest^ 
oratorically, “^is the gift of but few.” 

“My ‘ august leader’ has them,” broke in Magennis. 

“Show me the man that can deal with men!” said Father 
Neal, dictatorial ly. 

“Women is twice as hard to deal with!” cried old Hayes. 
“I’ll back Nancy Drake against any man in the barony.”. 

“Faith, and I remember her a pretty woman,” said Brierley, 
who would gladly have enticed the conversation <Jut of its 
graver character. “ A prettier girl than Mary Martin herself! ” 
^<5ontiiiued the inexorable Brierley, for the compaiiy did not 
appear to approve ^ his diversion. 

“We are now discussing politics — grave questions of stat^ 
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siT,” said Father Neal — “ for . we have come to times when even 
the most indifferent and insignificant amongst ns cannot refrain 
feeling an interest in the progress of our countrjit And when 
I see a fine young ^an like that there, as one may say going 
a-begging for a party, I tell you that we are fools — worse than 
fools — if we don’t secure him.” 

‘‘ Do 3^ou mean for the borough ?” asked Nelligan. 

“ I do, sir ; — mean for the borough ! ” 

‘‘Not till we have consulted my ‘august leader/ I hope/' 
broke in Magennisi 

“I’m for managing our own affairs ourselves,” said the 
priest. “What* we want is a man of our own; and if that 
young gentleman there will take the pledges we should pro- 
pose, I don’t know that we’d readily get the like of him.” 

The silence that now fell upon the party was ominous; it was 
plain that either the priest’s proposition was not fully ac- 
quiesced in, or that the mode of announcing it w^ too abrupt. 
Perhaps this latter appeared the case to his own eyes, for be 
was the first to speak. 

“ Of course what I have said now is strictly among ourselves, 
and not to be mentioned outside of this room; for until my 
friend Dan Nelligan here consents to take the field against the 
Martin interest, there is no chance of opening the borough. 
Iiet him once agree to that, and the Member for Oughterard 
will be his own nominee.” 

“ Do you really think so ? ” asked Nelligan, eagerly. 

“ I know it, sir — and every gentleman at this table knows 
it.” • 

A strong chorus in assent murmured around the board. 

“ It would be a great struggle,” muttered Nelligan. 

“ And a great victory ! ” said the priest. 

“What a deal of money, too, it would cost!” 

“ You have the money, Dan Nelligan ; and let me tell you 
one thing”— here he leaned over his chair and whispered some 
words in the other’s ear. 

Old Nelligan’s face flushed as he listened, and his eyes 
sparkled with intense excitement. 

“ If I ijiought that — if I only thought that. Father Rafferty 
—I’d spend half my fortune on it to-morrow.” 

“ It’s a^ true as I’m a living man,” said the priest, solemnly ; 
and then with a motion of his hand gestured caution, for* • 
Massingbred was slowly ascending the slopsy and about to • 
^ter the room. 
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With an instinctive readiness all his own, he saw in the 
embarrassed and conscious looks around that he had himself 
been the object* of their discussion, and with* the same shrewd- 
ness he detected their favourable feeling towards him. 

“ I have made them my own ! ” muttered he to himself. 

He’ll do our work well 1 ” said the priest in his heart. 
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CHAPTER XT. 

TOtrNG NELLTGAN — ^AS ISTEBPRETED IN TWO WATS. 

“I RATHER Hko that young Nelligan,” said Martin, the day 
after Joseph had made his first appearance at dinner. “ He 
talks pleasantly, and nothingcof a pedant, as I half dreaded ho 
might be.” 

“ I thought his manner respectful, and very^roper for his 
station,” said Lady Dorothea, with an air of dignity. 

“He spoke of politics, too, with less of prejudice, less of class 
bitterness, than I could laave expected.” 

“ Some policy, perhaps, in that,” remarked her ladyship. 

“Possibly!” said Martin, with a careless shrug of the 
shoulders. 

“ He was in a measure on his trial amongst us, and felt the 
importance of making a favourable fii\st impression.” 

“It was more trouble than his father would have taken, 
then,” said Martin, smiling. “Old Dan, as they cajl him, is 
not a very conciliating personage.” 

“ I cannot imagine that the disposition of such a person is a 
matter of much moment; doesn’t the man deal in tea, candles, 
and such like ? ” « 

“That he does, and in loans, and in mortgages too; not to 
add, that he exercises a very considerable. share of influence in 
his town of Oughterard.” 

“ A very shocking feature of the time we live in ! ” exclaimed 
Lady Dorothea. 

“So it may be; but there it is — just like the wet weather, 
and the typhus, and the sheep-rot, and fifty other disagreeable 
things one can’t fcelp.” 

“But ^t least they can avoid recurring to them in con-^ 
versation, sir. There is no necessity to open the window when 
the look-out is a dreary one.” 
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Martin made no reply, and a pause of some moments ensued. 

“What arrangement did you come to with him about his 
party in the i)orougli ? “ said she at last. 

“ I didn’t even allude to the topic,” replied he, half testily. 

“ These things are not to be done in that hasty fashion ; they '• 
require management, discretion, and a fitting opportunity, too;” 

“ Why, you talk of your grocer’s boy as if he were a Cabinet 
Minister, Mr. Martin ; you treat him like a great diplomatist ! ” 

“ It was not exactly on the first occasion of his being in my 
house, that I could have broached the matt^.” 

“ Which implies that you mean to invite him again.” 

“ Possibly ! ” was the abrupt rejoinder. 

“ And must the odious attorney always be of the party P ” 

“JTo, madam, the odious attorney has set out for Dublin; 
but I shortly expect here one whom your ladyship will, doubt- 
less, call an odious lawyer — ^though he happens to be one of, 
the foremost men of the Irish bar.” 

“ A class I detest,” said her ladyship. 

“Ho has one consolation, at least, madam,” said JJ!artin; 

“ he figures in a pretty long category.” 

“ And why should he not, sir ? What have I ever met in 
the dreary eighteen years and seven months I have passed 
here, except unmitigated self-conceit, vulgarity, and presump- 
tion — the very t^ipc of all three being your Dublin barrister.” 

“Their couiitryinen certainly entertain another estimate of 
them,” said Martin, laughing, for he had a lazy man’s enjoy- 
ment of any passionate excitement of another’s temper. 

“A»d it was,” resumed she, “in some sorb, the contrast 
presented to such which pleased me in that young man’s 
manner yesterday. Not but I feel assured that ere long you 
and Miss Martin will spoil him.” 

“I! aunt*?” said Mary, looking up from her work; ‘‘how 
am I to exercise the evil influence you speak of?” 

“By the noti<?e — the interest you vouchsafe him, IVfiss 
Martin, — tho most flattering compliment to one in his station.” 

“ If he boars Collegiate honours so meekly, aunt,” said Mary, 
quietly, “ don’t you think his head might sustain itself under 
my attentions ? ” 

“ Possibly so, young lady, if not accompanied bjr the acces- 
sories of your rank in life,” said Lady Borothea, haughtily; 

“ and^ as to College honours,” added she, after a pause, “ they 
are like school ^listinctions, of no earthly value out of tho 
olass-room.” 
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“ Faith, I don’t know that,” said Martin. “ At least, in my 
own experience, I can say, every fellow that has made a figure 
in life gave indications of high ability in his Colbge years. I 
could go over the names of at least a dozen.” 

“ Pray don’t, sir — spare your memory, and spare us. Miss 
Martin and I will take it for gi*anted that this young man is 
destined to be Lord Cliancellor — ^Ambassador at St. Petersburg 
—or anything else you please. I have no doubt that the time 
is approaching when such things are very possible.” 

“It has come already, my lady,” said Martin; and in the 
manner he uttered the words there was no saying whether the 
sentiment was pleasurable or the reverse. 

“And yet I trust that there is a little interval still left to us 
ere that consummation,” said she, with pretentious dignity. 
“ Birth and blood have not lost all their prestige 

“ But they soon would,” said* Mary, “ if they feared to enter 
the lists against those less well-born than themsel^^s.” 

“Miss Martin!” exclaimed her ladyship, “what words are 
these ? ” 

“ I hope they are void of offence, aunt. Assuredly I never 
conceived that I could wound any susceptibilities here by saying 
that the well-born are ready to meet the plebeian on any 
ground.” 

“There is no necessity for such trials, Miss Martin; the 
position of each has been so accurately defined by— by — by 
providence,” said she, at last, blushing slightly as she uttered 
the word, “ that the contest is almost impossible.” 

“The French Revolution reveals another story, au^at, and 
tells us, besides, how inferior were the nobles of that country 
in the day of straggle.” 

“ Upon my word, these are very pretty notions, young lady. 
Have they been derived from the intelligent columns of the 
Qalway Monitor^ or are they the teachings of the gifted Mr. 
Scanlan? Assuredly, Mr. Martin,” said she, turning to him, 
“Papa was right, when he said that the Irish nature was 
essentially rebellious.” 

“ Comxdimentary, certainly,” said Martin, laughing. 

“ He founded the remark on history. Papa was uncommonly 
well read, and used to observe that there seemed something in 
the Celtic nature incompatible with that high-souled, chivalrous 
loyalty Englishmen exhibit.” 

“ But how much of the Celt have Mary and myself got in 
USt if youi observation is meant for us. Why, my lady, what 
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witb intermarriage centuries ago, and change of blood ever 
since, the distinctive element has been utterly Tost.” 

“And yet we are not English, uncle,” said Mary, with some- 
thing that smacked of pride. “Confess it: we have our 
nationality, and that our people have traits of their own.” 

“ That theyhave ; but I never heard them made matter of 
boastfulness before,” said Lady Dorothea, sneeringly. 

“ Well, aunt, it is not too late to hear it now ; and I, for one, 
am proud of my country — not of its political station, for it is 
dependent — not of its wealth, for it is poor— but of its genial 
courtesy, its free-hearted hospitality, its manly patience under 
many a crushing calamity, and, not least of al), its gallantry 
on every field where England has w'on honour.” 

“I have read of all these things; but my own experiences 
are limited to the rags and restlessness of a semi-barbarous 
people. Nay, Miss Martin, I’m not going to discuss the 
matter. I have lived elsewhere — you have not. I have 
acquired habits — prejudices, perhaps you’d call them — in behalf 
of twenty things that Irish civilisation sees no need of.” 

“Would it not be kind, aunt, were you to aid us by the light 
of those same experiences?” said Mary, with an air of well- 
assumed humility. 

“ Certainly not, at the price of intercourse with the natives ! ” 
exclaimed her ladyship, haughtily, “I detest, on principle, the 
Lady Bountiful character. The whole of the hymn-book, 
castor-oil, and patent-barley sympathy, is shockingly vulgar. 
Like many things, well done at first, it lell into low hands, and 
got spoiled.” 

The tone of sarcasm in which this was spoken made Mary’s 
cheeks crimson, and the flush spread itself over her neck. 
Still she made no reply, but, bending down her head, continued 
to work more assiduously. 

“When are we to leave this place, Mr. Martin?” asked her 
ladyship, abruptly. , 

“ I believe we are only waiting here till it be your pleasure 
to quit.” 

“And I dying to get away this fortnight past! Some one 
certainly told me that Cro’ Martin was not ready for us. Was 
it you^ Miss Martin ? ” 

“No, aunt.’* 4* 

“It ran in my head it was you, then. Well, can we go at 
*Onoo— 7to-day — this afternoon ? ” 

“To-morrow we ifiight, perhaps,” said Mary. 
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** Scarcely so,” said Martin, interposing, “ seeing tliat I hare 
asked Repton to come down here and see the place.” 

“ But you can drive him over from Oro* Martin. It would 
be intolerable, the idea of remaining here just for him. So we 
shall go to-morrow, Miss Mfirtin.” And with this, uttered in 
the tone of an order, her ladyship swept proucfly out of the 
room, from which Martin, not over-anxious for a tete-a-tete with 
his niece, stepped noiselessly at the same moment by another 
door. 

Scarcely had thg door closed behind Lady Dorothea, when it 
was reopened to admit Joe Nelligan, who had met her ladyship 
in the corridor,*and been received with such palpable coldness 
of manner, that he entered the room bashful and awkward, and 
hardly knowing whether to advance or retire. 

“I fear I have made my visit at an untimely hour, Miss 
Martin,” said he, blushing ; “but the truth is, I know next to 
nothing of society and its habits, and if you yould only bo 
kind enough to tell me when I am a transgressor ” 

“The notion of learning from mo is perfect,” said Mary, 
interrupting him with a pleasant laugh. “ Why, Mr. Nclligan, I 
never could be taught anything, even of the most ordinary rules 
of ceremonial life ! though,” added she, slily, “ I have lived 
certainly in the midst of great opportunities.” 

“But, then, I have not,” said Ifelligan, gravely, and accept- 
ing the speech in all seriousness. 

“Well, it comes j^reity much to tlio same thing,” said she, 
smiling, “since I have profited so little by thorn.” 

“I came thus early, however,” said he, earnestly, “because I 
was impatient to correct an impression which might have 
remained from something that fell from me last night. You 
smile, I perceive,” said he, “that I should attach so much 
importance to my own words ! ” 

“ It was not at that I smiled,” said Mary, archly. 

“No matter, continued he. “It is better, at the cost of a 
Httlo wounded vanity, that I should escape a misconception. 
When your uncle spoke to me, last night, about the division of 

S arties in the borough You are smiling again. Miss 

[artin!” 

“Don’t you perceive, sir, that what amuses me is the 
mistaken estirnatfe you have formed of me, by addressing me on 
such topi6s?” 

“ But I came here expressly to speak to^ou,” said he, with, 
increased eagerness; “for I have always heard — always under- 
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Btood-^that none ever took a deeper interest in all that regarded 
' the country than yourself.” 

If you meiin, by the country, the lives and fortunes of those 
jwho live in it — the people by whose toil if is fertilised — by 
r whose traits it is a nation — tell you frankly that I yield to 
none for interest in all that touches them; but if you come to 
falk of privileges and legislative benefits, I know nothing of 
them; they form a land of whose very geography I am 
ignorant.” 

“But the subject is the same, and the onind which com- 
prehends one, could embrace the other.” 

“In the one, however, I can labour usefully and fittingly, 
without much risk of mistake — ^never, indeed, of any mistake 
that might prove of serious moment. The other involves great 
questions, and has great hazards, perils, to affright stronger 
heads than mine ! ” 

“There is m^ich in what you say,” said he, reflcctingly. 

“There is far more than I am able to express,” said she, 
warmly. “ Just remember, for a moment, that of all the laws 
you great and wise men are making, over which you rant and 
wrangle, and assail each other so vindictively, how few ever 
touch the interests or descend to the fortunes of those for whom 
you assume to make them — that the craftiest devices of your 
legislation never uproot an old prejudice, nor disturb an 
antiquated superstition ; while I, and such as I — and there need 
be nothing more humble — can by a little timely help in trouble 
— a little care, or even a little counsel — comfort many a failing 
heart — clfeer up many a sinking spirit — and, better still, do good 
service by teaching the poor man that he is of one family with 
those better off than himself, and that he is not an outcast 
because he is lowly ! ” 

As Mary went on, her eyes shone more brilliantly, and her 
oheeks glowed, till Nelligan forgot even the words she spoke in 
admiration of the speaker. 

“But here comes my uncle,” cried she, hastily, “to rescue 
you from further-amplification of the theme. .Come in, uncle,” 
— for Martin was already about to retire — “ it is Mr. Nelligan 
ivho wants to speak to you.” , 

“Oh, I was in terror of a regular morning visitor!” said 
Martin, shaking the young man’s hand cordially.^ “They 
didn’t tell me you were here.” 

• “ I oame, sir,” syd Joseph, hesitatingly, “ to rectify what 
Qii^ht, perhaps, require correction, in an observation I made 
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last night We were talking aboat the proper basis of a 
representation 

“My dear boy” broke in Martin, langhvigly, “there’s 
nothing kills me*liko asking me to go over the past, either in 
reading an old letter, or recalling an old conversation. And as 
to calling on me to justify something I once defended in argu- 
ment, I’d give up the cause at once, and say I was all wrong, in 
preference.” 

“ Then I need not fear you will hold me responsible ” 

“Not for anythiug, except your pledge to dine here to- 
morrow at seven.” 

Notwithstanding all the ease and frankness of Martin’s 
manner — and as manner it was perfect — the young man felt 
far from satisfied. His want of breeding — that cruel want 
strong enough to mar the promise of high ability, and even 
impair the excellence of many a noble nature — seemed to hold 
him fast bound to the object of his visit. He had come for an 
explanation, and he couldn’t go away without it, Mary read 
his difficulty at once, and as she passed him to leave the room, 
said, in a low voice, “ To-morrow evening.” 

Nelligan started at the words, and his face became scarlet. 
What could she have meant? Was it that she wished him to 
oome, and had thus condescended to remind him of his promise ? 
or was it to suggest a more fitting moment ,to return to the late 
discussion ? 

“Are you coming to luncheon, Nelligan?” said Martin, 
rising. 

“No, sir; not to-day. I have a call — a visit — seme miles 
off” And while he was yet stammering ont his excuses, 
Martin waved a familiar good-by with his hand, and passed 
into the adjoining room. 

“And what can this mean?” said Nelligan to himself. “Is 
this the cordial treatment of an intimate, or is it contemptuous 
indifierence for an inferior ? ” And, far mtore puzzled than ho 
should have been with the knottiest problem of the “ Principia,” 
he quitted the house and strolled homewards. 

He was led along the shore, and consequently in front of 
that straggling row of cottages which formed the village. It 
chanced to be the last day of the month, and, bj the decree of 
the almanack, the close of the bathing season. The scene then ^ 
going forWard was one of unusual and not unpicturesque con- « 
fusion. It was a general break-up of the encampment, and all. 
were pieparing to depart to their homes, inland. Had young 
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Nelligan been — what he was not — anything of a humorist, he 
might have been amused at the variety of equipage and costume 
around him. Oonveyances the most cumbrous and most rickety, 
drawn by farm* horses, or even donkeys, stopped the way before 
each door, all in process of loading by a strangely attired 
, assemblage, whose Welsh wigs, flannel dressing-gowns, and 
woollen nightcaps, showed how, by a common consent, all had 
. agreed to merge personal vanity in the emergency of the 
I moment. The innumerable* little concealments which had 
sheltered many a narrow household, the various little strata- 
gems that had eked out many a scanty wardrobe, were now 
abandoned with a noble sincerity; and had theye been a cork 
leg or a glass eye in the company, it would not have shrunk 
from the gaze of that open-hearted community. 

-Such of the travellers as bad taken their places were already 
surrounded with the strangest medley of household gods it is 
possible to conceive. Like trophies, birdcages, candlesticks, 
spits, cullendcfs, fenders, and bread-baskets bristled around 
them, making one marvel how they ever got in, or, still more, 
how they were ever to get out again ; the croaking of invalids, 
with crying children, barking terriers, and scolding owners, 
making a suitable chorus to the confusion. 

Still, amidst all the discomforts of the moment, amidst the 
last wrnnglings with landlords, and tlie last squabbles over 
broken furniture an3 missing movables, it must be owned that 
the prevailing temper of the scene was good-humour and jollity. 
The Irish temperament seems ever to discover something con- 
genial in 4ihose incidents of confusion and bustle which to other 
people are seasons of unmitigated misery ; and even out of its 
own sources of discomfiture can derive matter for that quaint 
humour with which it can always regard life. In this wise 
was it that few* now dwelt much upon their own inconveniences, 
so long as they were free to laugh at those of their neigh- 
bours. 

Before he was well aware of it, young Nelligan found himself 
in the very midst of this gathering, whose mirthful accents 
suddenly subsided at his approach, and an air of constraint and 
reserve seemed to take their * place. Never very quick to 
appreciate such indications, he drew nigh to a very lofty “con- 
veniency,” in which, with an air of stately dignity, Mrs. Cronan 
^sat enthroned on a backgammon-table, with a portenlX)us-look. 

• ing cap-case in her lap, 

“ My mother will ^be sorry not to have seen you befcare you 
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went away, Mrs. Oronan,” said he to that lady, whose demure 
and frigfid demeanour made the speech sound like a bold one. 

rd have left my card and my compliments, sir, if I wasn’t 
so pressed for time,” responded she, with a hau^ty gravity. 

“ With P. P. 0. on the corner,” said the Captain from his 
pony-gig alongside ; “ which means, pour prendre ‘ Congo,’ or 
* congee,’ I never knew which.” 

“She’ll be very lonely now, for the few days we remain,” 
resumed Joe, conscious of some awkwardness, without knowing 
where or how. ^ 

“ Not with the society of your distinguished acquaintances at 
‘ the Nest,’ sir I” the sarcastic import of which reply was more 
in the manner than the mere words; while the old Captain 
murmured ; 

“ Begad, she gave it to him there — a regular double-headed 
shot!” 

“We hope to follow you by the end of the week,” said 
Nelligan, trying to seem at ease. 

“If you can tear yourselves away, I suppose,” said Miss 
Busk, through a double veil of blue gauze, for that lady’s 
auburn ringlets reposed at the moment in the small mahogany 
casket beside her. 

“There is not much attraction in the spot just now,” said 
Joseph, smiling, ^ 

“Not for the like of us, perhaps, sir,” retorted Mrs. Cronan 
— “ not for persons in our station ; but your fashionablo people, 
I believe, always prefer a place when the vulgar company have 
left it.” 

“ Good again — grape and canister ! ” chuckled out the Captain, 
who seemed to derive a high enjoyment from the scene. 

“Would you move a little to one side, Mr. Nelligan?” said 
the Doctor; “ my pony won’t stand.” • 

“Oh, he’s mettlesome,” said Joe, good-humouredly, as he 
stepped out of the way. 

“ That he is, sir, though he never was leader in a four-in- 
hand ; but, you see, poor creatures of quadrupeds forget them- 
selves down here, just like their betters ! ” 

And the success of this sally was acknowledged by a general 
laugh Itom the company. The tone of the speakers, even 
more than their^words, convinced Joseph that, from some cause 
or othei^’he was the object of their sarcasms; and altliougl^ 
slow to take offence — even to the verge of what many iniglit ' 
iiavQ called an unfeeling indifference — he" felt their treatment 
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most acutely. It was, then, in something like a haughty 
deEance that ho wished them a careless good-by, and continued 
his way. ^ 

“ The world seems bent on puzzling me this morning/' mut- 
tered he, as he sauntered slowly on. “People treat me as 
thougli I were playing some deep game to their detriment — T, 
who have no game — almost no future ! ” added he, despondingly. 
“For what avails it to attain eminence amidst such as these; 
and, as for the others, I was not born for them," 

To these moody thoughts succeeded others^till gloomier. It 
had only been within a short time back that the young man 
had begun to appreciate tho diflSculties of a position tjo which 
his early successes imparted increasing embarrassment; and 
darkly brooding over these things, he drew near his mother's 
cottage. She was already at the door to meet him, with a 
letter in her hand. • 

“This is from 3"our father, Joe,” said she. “He wants yon 
in all haste up at the town; and I've packed your clothes, and 
sent off Patsey for Mooney's car; so come in and eat something 
at once.” 

Joseph took the note from her hand, and perused it in silence. 
It was brief, and ran thus : 

“ Dear Joe, — I w^nt you up here, as soon as possible, to meet 
a friend whom yo7i’ll bo surprised to see. I say no more, but 
that I expect you . by dinner-time. — Yours ever, 

“D. N.” 


“What does that mean, Joe?” asked his mother. 

He only shrugged his shoulders in reply. 

“And who can it be?” said she, again. 

“ Some of the townspeople, of course,” said he, carelessly. 

“No, no, Joe; it must be a stranger. Maybe it’s Morgan 
Drake; his aunt expected him back from Jamaica before 
Christmas. Or it's Corny Dwyer’s come home from Africa; 
you know he went on the deploring expedition — ” 

“Exploring! mother; exploring!” 

“Well, exploring, or deploring — it’s all the same — ^he went 
four years ago, and all the tidings they’ve had of hid was an 
elephant’s tooth be sent home to his stepfather. I know it's 
.Corny, for your father always liked him and the fu&y stories 
he told” 

“ Perhaps so ! ” r4>lied Joe. 

9 — » 
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wonder, is h© grown any bigger ? he was little better than 
a dwarf when he went away, and the same age as yourself. 
jKTo, indeed, he was older — fourteen months older^ It was Catty 
Henderson was running in my head. Isn’t she a fine young 
woman, Joe ? ” 

“ Bemarkably so,” said he, with more animation in his tone. 

“A little bit too haughty-looking and proud, maybe, con- 
sidering her station in life, and that she has to go to ser- 
vice ” 

“ Go to service, ^mother ? ” 

“To be snre she has. If they can’t get her a place as a 
governess or aTOmpanion, she’ll have to take what she can get. 
Her father’s married again, my dear Joe; and when men do 
that!” And here Mrs. Nelligan uplifted her hands and eyes 
most expressively. “Ay, indeed,” continued she, with a heavy 
sigh, “ and if it was once, it \\^as fifty times, Catty’s poor mother 
said to me, ‘ Sarah,’ says she — she never called me Sally, but 
always Sarah — ‘ Sarah,’. says she, ‘I’ve but one comfort, and 
that is, that Catty will never want a mother while you live. 
You’ll be the same to her as myself — just as fond, and just as 
forgiving; ’ them was her very words!” 

“And I hope you have never forgotten them, mother?” said 
Joe, with emotion. 

“ Don’t you see I haven’t ; an’t I repeating them to you this 
minute?” 

“Yes; but I mean the spirit and the meaning of them,” 
rejoined he, “ and that you feel the obligation they’ve laid upon 
you.” 

“To be sure I feel it; don’t I fret over it every time I’m 
alone? for I can’t get it out of my head that maybe she’d 
appear to me ” 

“Who? — Catty?” 

“No, but her mother. Oh, it’s nothing to laugh at, Joe. 
There was Eliza Keane came back ever/ Easter Monday, for 
two-and-twenty years, to search for a gravy spoon. Well, if 
it’s laughing you are, I won’t say any more ; but here’s the car 
now, and it’s late enough we’ll be on the road 1 ” 

“ I’m not thinking of going, mother. I never meant to go,” 
l»id Jo^^ resolutely. 

“Never meant to go, after your father’s note to you, Joe?” 
cried she^ in half horror. “ Surely it’s all as one as ordering 
you up there.” 

“I know all that,” said he, calmly; “But I see no reason 
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why I shoulu forego the pleasure of a party at t^e Martins* for 
the sake of meeting the convivial celebrities of @^hterard.’* 

“ But what will you say ? ” , 

“Say I’m engaged, have accepted another invitation; or, 
better still, leave you to make my excuses, mother. Come, 
come, don’t look so terribly shocked and terrified; you know 
well enough that my father’s four-year old mutton and his 
crusty port will comj)ensate the company for heavier inflictions 
than my absence.” 

“They were always fond of you, Joe,” said Mrs. Nelligan, 
half rej^roachfully. • 

“ Nothing of the kind, mother; they never cared for me, nor 
was there any reason why they should. I’m sure I never cared 
for them. We endured one another, that was all,” 

“ Oh, dear, but I’m glad your ftitlier is not listening to you,” 
said she, with a stealthy glance around, as though not perfectly 
assured of secrecy. “ So then, I suppose, there’s nothing for it 
but to go up myself, and make the best of it ; and sure it’s all 
a lottery what temper he’s in, and how he’ll take it. I remember 

when they put the new duty on what was it, Joe? I think 

it was hides ” 

“Not the least matter, mother; you’ve only to say that Mr. 
Martin has been kind enough to show me some attentions, and 
that I am silly enough — if you like to say so — to prefer them 
to the festive pleasures of Oughterard. In another week or so 
I shall have to go back to College. Let mo, at least, enjoy the 
few days pf my vacation in my own fashion.” 

Mrs. Nelligan shook her head mournfully over these signs of 
rebellion, and muttering many a gloomy foreboding, she went 
off to her room, to make her preparations for the journey. 
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CHAPTER XIT. 

k VERY “ CROSS EXAMINATION.” 

The morning was bright and sunny, tlio air, sharp, crisp, and 
bracing, as the heavy travel Img-carrlage, which conveyed Mr, 
Martin and Lady Dorothea, rolled smoothly along the trimly- 
kept approach to Cro* Martin. Many a beautiful glade — many 
a lovely vista opened on them as they passed along duep- 
bosomed woods and gently-swelling slopes, dotted over with 
cattle, stretched away on cither side, while far in the distance 
could be seen the battlemented towers of the princely residence. 

The lover of nature might have felt intense pleasure at a 
scene so abounding in objects oT beauty. Aj)ainter would have 
lingered with delight over effects of light and shade, glorious 
displays of colour, and graceful groupings of rocks, and trees, 
and gnarled stumps. A proud man might have exulted in the 
selfish enjoyment of feeling that these were all his own, while 
a benevolent one would have revelled in the thought of all the 
channels through which such wealth might carry the blessings 
of aid and charity. 

Which of these feelings predominated now in* the minds of 
those who, snugly encased in furs, occupied the respective 
corners of the ample coach? Shall we own it? — not any of 
them. A dreamy, unremarking indifference was the sentiment 
‘of each; and they sat silently, gazing on a prospect which 
suggested .nothing, nor awoke one passing emotion in their, 
hearts. Had any one been there to express his admiration of 
the land^ape, praised the trees, the cattle, or the grassy-slopes, 
Martin might hare heard him with pleasure, and listened even 
with interest to his description. My Lady, too, might not an- 
willingly have lent an ear to some flattery of the splendid 
demesne^ of which she was mistress, and accepted, as half '' 
<^omage| the eulogy of what was hers. None each waS; 
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however, there; and so they journeyed along*, as seemingly 
unconscious as though the scene were wrapt in midnight 
darkness. • 

Martin had known the spot, and every detail of it, from his 
boyhood. The timber, indeed, had greatly grown — graceful 
saplings had become stately trees, and feathery foliage deepened 
into leafy shade ; but he himself had grown older too, and his 
sense of enjoyment, dulled and deadened with years, saw 
nothing in the scene to aVaken pleasure. As for Lady 
Dorothea, she had reasoned herself into thf notion that the 
walls of her own grounds were the boundaries of a prison, 
and had long convinced herself that she was a suffering martyr 
to some mysterious sense of duty. From the drowsy langour 
in which they reclined they were both aroused, as the pace of 
the cari'iage gradually diminished from a smooth brisk trot to 
an uneven jolting motion, the ver^ reverse of agreeable. 

“What hav(^ they done? Where are they going?” said 
Lady Dorothea, peevishly. 

And Martin called out from the window, in tones even less 
gentle. “Oh! it’s the new approach; the road is not quite 
completed,” said he, half sulkily, as he resumed his place. 

“ Another of Miss Martin’s clever devices, which, I must say 
I never concurred in.” 

“Why, you always professed to hate the old road by the 
stables.” 

“ So I did ; but I never agreed to passing round the back of 
the house, and thus destroying the privacy of the flower- 
garden — %he only spot I may dare to call my own. Oh, dear I 
I shall be shaken to death. Have they broken the carriage? 
I’m certain they’ve smashed the spring at my side ! ” 

Martin gave a cold, supercilious smile, the only reply to 
these words. 

“ They’ve only broken a trace, I perceive,” said be, casting a 
hurried glance throu^^h the window, as the carriage came to a 
dead stop. 

“ You are equanimity itself, sir, this morning,” said her lady- 
ship, in a voice almost tremulous with anger. “ I wonder if 
this admirable temper will befriend you when you shall see the 
cost of this precious piece of road-making ? ** 

“ It employs the people,” said he, coolly. * 

“ Employs the people I How I hate that cant phrase. Oan^t 
they employ themselves on their own farms? Haven’t they 
digging ftnd draicdligi and whatever it Is^ to do of their own? 
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Most they of necessity depend on ns for support, and require 
that we should institute useless works to employ them ? ” 

As if to offer a living commentary on her sp^ch, a number 
of half-fed and less than half-olad men now drew near, and in 
accents of a most servile entreaty, begged to offer their services. 
Some, indeed, had already busied themselves to repair tbo 
broken harness, and others were levelling the road, carrying 
stones to fill up holes, and in every possible manner endeavour- 
ing to render assistance, but all Were vociferous in asserting 
that the delay wolyld not bo above a minute or two — that the 
road was an elegant one, or would be soon — and that it was a 
“raal blessing ”»to sec her ladyship and the master looking so 
well. In fact, they were thankful and hopeful together ; and, 
notwithstanding the evidences of the deepest destitution in 
their appearance, they wore an air of easy, jaunty politeness, 
such as many a professional dilier-out might have envied. Lady 
Dorothea was in no mood to appreciate such tr|iits ; indeed, if 
the truth must be told, they rather ruffled than soothed her. 
Martin saw nothing in them : he was too much accustomed to 
the people to be struck with any of their peculiarities, and so 
he lay back in silent apathy, and took no notice of them. 

With all their alacrity and all their good-will — and there 
was no lack of either— ^there was yet such a total absence of all 
system and order, that their efforts were utterly useless. Some 
tugged away manfully to raise stones too heavy to lift ; others 
came rudely in contact with fellows heavily laden, and upset 
them. The sturdy arms that spoked the hind wheels were 
resolutely antagonised by as vigorous struggles to move the 
fore ones. Every one shouted, cried, cursed, and laughed, by 
turns, and a more hopeless scene of confusion and uproar need 
not be conceived. Nor was Lady Dorothea herself an inactive 
spectator; for, with her head from the carriage- window, she 
directed a hundred impossible measures, and sat down at last, 
overcome with rage and mortification at thdr blunders. 

The tumult was now at the highest, and the horses, terrified 
by the noise around them, had commenced plunging and rearing 
fearfully, when Mary Martin came galloping up to the spot at 
full speed. 

^‘Let A that bridle, Hogan,” cried she, aloud; “you are 
driving tnat horsd^ mad. Loose the leaders* traces — unbuckle 
the reins, **Patscy — the wheelers will stand quietly. There, 
lead them away. Speak to that marc, she’s trembling with 
I jbold you not to come by this road, !^amey ; and it was 
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only by accident that I saw the wheel-tracks. A thousand 
pardons, au :t Dora, for this mishap. Barney misunderstood 
iny orders. I^will be all right in a moment. Once over this 
bad spot, the road is hard and level.” 

“Having no taste, nor any genius for adventures, Miss 

Martin,” began her ladyship But Mary did not await 

the remainder of the speech, for, turning her horse sharply 
round, and beckoning to some of the people to follow her, she 
was away across the lawn at* a smart canter. Having arrived 
ut a small wooden bridge over a river, she (ydered the men to 
lift some of the planking, by the aid of which they soon con- 
structed a firm and safe passage for the carriage ; and, as her 
presence was the signal for quiet obedience and prompt action, 
in less than ten minutes the diffioalty was surmounted, the 
horses reharnessed, and all in readiness to pi*oceed on their 
way. • 

Martin looked on in silent satisfaction, not offering a single 
suggestion, or even seeming to feci interested in the events, but 
enjoying, with all a lazy man’s pleasure, the activity displayed 
around him. Not so Lady Dorothea. If she did not like “ an 
adventure,” she loved a “ grievance.” Whatever ministered to 
her selfishness, even in the remotest degree, was grateful to 
her. Mary’s opportune arrival had now converted what might 
have passed for a calamity into a mere momentary incon- 
venience; and she could not conceal her discontent. “Your 
heroines are a perfect torment, at least to us souls of commoner 
clay. They live only for disasters.” 

“I must say that Mary extricated us from what might have 
become one,” said Martin, drily. 

“ We are indebted to her, however, for the possibilty. This 
detestable road, which I promise you I’ll never come again, is 
‘entirely her own invention. I hope. Miss Martin,” added she, 
from the window, “ that the other approach is to be kept in 
repair — at least for me.” But Maiy did not hear the appeal, 
for she was bandaging the arm of a poor country fellow, who 
had been sorely cut. 

“ There, drive on, Barney,” cried Lady Dorothea. ” I shall 
be taken ill if I stay here. Really, Mr. Martin, your niece’s 
accomplishments are the least feminine one can dbneeive.” 
And improving this theme, she continued the iJntire way till the 
carriage drew up at the door of the Castle. • 

“Yes, sir,” said she, as she descended, “that heavy sigh 
shows you are inde<^ greatly to be pitied. No martyrdQiu ever 
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exceeded yours. I am quite , aware of all my imperfections, 
and can at least fancy everything you could say of me'and my 
temper. — ^What did you say, Collins said she,c^ddressing the 
obsequious-lookiag servant, who, with an air of gloomy joy, 
very^ respectful — but meant to mean more — had whispered 
something in her ear. 

‘‘ A young lady, did you say, Collins ? ” 

Yes, my lady.” 

“ Then you were very wrong, Cdllins. You meant to say a 
young persen.” , 

“Yes, my lady — a young person, like a lady.” 

“Not in the least, except to such appreciation as yours. 
Where is she P ” 

“In your ladyship’s library.” 

“ Did she come alone ? ” 

“No, my lady. Mr. Hcndferson drore her over in his car, 
and said he’d pass this way again in the evening.” 

And now her ladyship swept proudly by, scarcely noticing 
the bowing servants who had formed into a line along the hall, 
and who endeavoured to throw into their sorrowful faces as 
much of joy as might consist with the very deepest humility. 
Nor was she more condescending to old Catty, who stood 
curtseying at the top of the stairs, with a basket of keys on 
her arm that might have served to lock up p.11 Newgate. 

“How cold every place feels! Collins, are you sure the 
rooms are properly aired ? ” cried she, shuddering. “ But I 
suppose it’s the climate. Have another stove put there,” said 
she, pointing to an impossible locality. 

“ Yes, my lady,” replied CoUins. 

“ And warmer carpets on these passages.” 

“ Yes, my lady ; it shall be done to-morrow.” 

“No, sir; to-day.” * 

“Yes, my lady ; this afternoon.” 

“ I don’t remember if the windows are double along here.** 

“Yes, my lady, they are all double towards the north.” 

“ Then they fit badly, for I feel the draft acutely here. It’s 
like the keen air of a mountain;” and Collins gave a slight 
aympatbetic shudder, and really looked cold. A somewhat 
haughty ^glance from her ladyship, however, as quickly re- 

E rored him, for Collins ought to have known that it was not 
y such &s himself changes of temperature could be appre* 
oiable. And now she passed on and entered that part of the. 
inazuHOii peonliarly her owni and where, ^ must ba Ownedi 
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her spirit of faultfinding would have been at a loss what to 
condemn. ^ 

Lady Dorothea’s library occupied an angle pf the building, 
and from this circumstance, included within its precincts an 
'octagonal tower, the view from which comprised every varied 
character of landscape. This favoured spot was fitted up in 
the most luxurious taste — with rarest gems of art, and cabinet 
])ictures of almost fabulous walue — to supply which foreign 
dealers and connoisseurs had been for years back in corre- 
spondence with her ladyship. Now, it was shme rare treasure 
of carved ivory, or some sculptured cup of Benvenuto, that had 
been discovered accidentally, and which, despite the emulous 
zeal of Princes and Cardinals to obtain, was destined for her- 
self. Now, it was some choice mosaic, of which but one other 
specimen existed, and that in tlio Pope’s private collection at 
tlic Quirinal. Such was her ardour in this pursuit of ex- 
cellence, that nfbre than once had every object of this precious 
chamber been changed, to give place to something more costly, 
precious, and rarer. For about two years back, however, 
the resources of the old world seemed to offer nothing worthy 
of attention, and the vases, the “ statuettes,” the bronzes, the 
pictures, and medallions had held their ground undisturbed. 

Such was the sanctity of this spot, that, in showing the house 
to strangers, it was never opened, nor, without a special order 
from Lady Dorothea — a favour somewhat more difficult to 
obtain than a firman from the Sultan — could any one be 
admitted ^vith in its walls. The trusty servant in whose charge 
it was, was actually invested with a species of sacred character 
in the household, as one whose feet bad passed the threshold of 
the tabernacle. Our reader may then picture to himself some- 
thing of Lady Dorothea’s varied sensations — for, indeed, they 
were most mingled — as she heard a slight cough from within 
the chamber, and, drawing nearer, perceived a female figure 
seated in front of one of the windows,' calmly regarding the 
landscape. 

With a degree of noise and bustle sufficient to announce her 
approach, Lady Dorothea entered the tower j while the stranger, 
rising, retired one step, and curtseyed very deeply, ^faere was 
in all the humility of the obeisance a certain degree of graceful 
. dignity that certainly struck her ladyship; and he? haughty 
look, and haughtier tone, were some little modified, as she 
asked by what accident she found her there P 

My intrusion was a pure accident, my lady,’* replied the 
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other, in a low, soft voice ; “ mistaking the door by which I had 
entered a room, I wandered on through one another until 
I found myselK^here. I J^eg your ladyship to believe that 
nothing was farther from my thoughts than to obtrude upon 
your privacy.” 

“Your name?” began her ladyship; and then, as suddenly 
correcting herself, she said, “ You are Miss Henderson, I 
suppose ? ’* • 

“ Yes, my lady,” she replied, with a slight bend of the head. 
“I sent for yon,®* said Lady Dorothea, in a half careless tone, 
while she turned over some books on the table, as if in search 
of something — “I sent for you, partly at the request of your 
# mother ” 

“ My stepmother, my lady,” interposed the girl, calmly. 

Lady Dorothea stared at her for a second or two, as though 
to say, how had she dared to correct her; but either that the 
reproof had not met its full success, or that she*did not care to 
pursue it, she added: “At the request of your friends, and 
partly out of curiosity.” And here Lady Dorothea raised her 
glass to her eye, and quietly surveyed her; an examination 
which, it must be owned, none could have borne with more 
unshaken fortitude, not the slightest tremor of a limb, not the 
faintest change of colour, betokening that the ordeal was a 
painful one. * 

“ I do see that you have been educated in France,” said her 
ladyship, with a smile of most supercilious import, while a 
curtsey from il’.o young girl admitted the fact. , 

“Were you brought up in Paris?” asked she, after a pause. 

“ For four years, my lady.” 

“And the remainder of the time, where was it passed ? ” 

“We travelled a great deal, my lady, in Germany and Italy.** 
“‘We’ — who were the ‘we’ you speak of? Please to bear 
in mind that I know nothing of your history.” 

“I forgot that, my lady. I thought my stepmother had, 
perhaps, informed your ladyship.” 

“ Of nothing whatever, child,” said she, haughtily, “ save of 
your having a foreign education, and wishing, or hoping, to find 
some engagement as a governess or a teacher;” and the last 
words were drawled out languidly, as though they were sugges* 
tive of alUthat was wearisome and a bore. “ So yon must be 
good enough to explain who ‘t(;e* were.” 

“The Duchesse de Luygnes and her family^ my lady.** 

^ You *travelled with them — and in what capacity, pray?” * 



was called companion to the Brinoesse de Gbtircelles« the 
eldest daughter of the Duchess, my lady.” 

“ Oompauion !— why, you must have been a mere child at the 
time?” • 

“A mere child, my lady ; but they took me tfom the Pension- 
• nat, to speak English with the young Princess.” 

“And then they took the charge of your education, I con- 
clude ? ” 

“ Yes, my lady.” 

“And to what extent — or rather, in what direction; I mean, 
what object had they in view in choosing youp studies ? ” 

“ They gave me the same Masters as to the young Princess, 
my lady ; and I was instructed in all respects as she was.” 

“And treated like her also, I conclude?” said Lady Dorothea, 
with a sneering smile, 

“ Madame la Duohesse was evQ?^ most kind to me,” said the 
girl, half proudly. 

“Kind — yes,^ of course — kind, if you conducted yourself 
properly and to her satisfaction. A person of her condition 
would be kind; but I trust this did not proceed so far as to 
spoil you? I hope it never made you forget your station?” 

“ I trust it did not, my lady.” 

“ With what part of the establishment did you live ? Where 
did you dine ? ” 

“With the Princess, my lady; except on /efe days, when we 
were invited to the table of the Duchess.” 

“I never heard of anything more absurd — outrageously 
absurd. Why, are you aware, young woman, that these same 
friends o^ yours have done you irreparable mischief? They 
have, so to say, ruined your entire future, for how can I, and 
others in my station, avail myself of your services, with such 
habits and expectations as these?” 

“Certainly not expectations, my lady. I never did or can 
expect such condescension from another.” 

“JTo matter; your head is filled with ideas unbefitting your 
condition, usages, habits, associations, all foreign to a menial 
station. You have been admitted to privileges, the want of 
which would be felt as hardships. In fact, as I said before, 
they have done you irreparable injury. You must fejl it your- 

A very faint smile, half in deprecation the appeal, was 
the only reply of the young girl. 

”You are cartaip to feel it later on in life, if you are not 



sensible of it at present, that I can Toxioh for, young woman, ^ 
said Lady Dorothea, with all the firmness with which she could 
utter ail unpleasant speech. “Nothing but unhappiness ever 
resulted from such ill-judged indulgence. Indeed, if your 
mother had mentioned the circumstance, I scarcely think I 
should have sent for you” — she paused to see if any strong* 
signs of contrite sorrow displayed themselves in the young 
girl’s features ; none such were there, and Lady Dorothea more 
sternly added — “ I may safely say, I never should have asked 
to see you.” 

When a speeohtmeant to be severe has failed to inflict the 
pain it was intended to produce, it invariably recoils with 
redoubled poT^er upon him who uttered it; and so Lady 
I Dorothea now felt all the pang of her own ungenerous senti- 
ment. With an effort to shake off this unpleasant sensation, 
she resumed : ^ 

“ I might go further, and observe, that unless you yourself 
became thoroughly penetrated with the fact, y§u must always 
prove very unsuitable to the station you are destined to occupy 
in life. Do you understand me ? ” 

“ I believe I do, my lady,” was the calm reply. 

“And also,” resumed she, still more dictatorially — “and also, 
that acquiring this knowledge by yourself will be less painful 
to your feelings than if impressed upon you by others. Do you 
fully apprehend me ? ” 

“ I think so, my lady.” 

Now, although the tone and manner of the young girl were 
unexceptionable in all that regards deference and respect, Lady 
Dorothea was not a little provoked at her unbroken composure. 
There was no confusion, not oven a semblance of constraint 
about her. She replied to even sarcastic questions without the 
faintest shadow of irritation, and exhibited throughout the most 
perfect quietude and good breeding. Had the “ young person” 
been overwhelmed with shame, or betrayed into any access of 
temper, her ladyship’s manner would have presented a pattern 
of haughty dignity and gracefulness, and her rebukes would 
have been delivered in a tone of queen-like superiority; but 
Miss Henderson afforded no opportunity for these great qualities. 
She was deference itself: but deference so self-possessed, so 
assured or its own safeguard, as to be positively provoking. 

“ Dndej^ all these circumstances, therefore,” resumed Lady 
Dorothea, as if having revolved mighty thoughts within her 
mind, “ it appears to me you would not suit ^e.” 
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Bui even ibis speech failed to call up one trait of dissappoint. 
ment, and thr young girl received it with only a deep curtsey. 

“Fm sorry for it,’* continued my lady, “on your mother’s 
account; your education has of course cost heuiand your father 
many sacrifices, which your duty requires you to repay.” She 
paused, as if asking for some assent to this speech. 

Another deep curtsey was the reply. 

“ There, that will do,” said Lady Dorothea, angrily ; for any 
attempt to i)rovoko seemed an utter failure. I think I have 
nothing more to say. When I shall see ypur mother I can 
explain more fully to her. Good morning.” 

“ I wish your ladyship good morning,” said the girl, with a 
deep obeisance, and in a voice of perfect deference, while she 
retired towards the door. Before she had reached it, however, * 
Lady Dorothea again addressed her : 

“You forgot, I think, to tell me, why you left the Duchesse 
dc Luygnos ? ” 

“ I left on the marriage of the Princess, my lady.” 

“ Oh, I remember ; she married a Russian, I think.” 

“No, my lady; she married the Duo de Mirecourt, French 
Ambassador at St. Petersburg.” 

“Ah, to be sure. I knew there was something Russian 
about it. And so they sent you away then ?” 

“ The duchess most kindly invited mo to accompany her, my 
lady, but my father desired I should return to Ireland.” 

“And very properly,” said Lady Dorothea; “he took a most 
just view of the case; your position would only have exposed 
you to gi^at perils. I’m sure you are not of my opinion, for, 
distrust of yourself does not appear one of your failings.” — ^It 
is possible that this ungenerous remark was evoked by a very 
slight curl of the young girl’s lip, and which, faint as it was, 
did not escape-her ladyship’s keen glances. — “ Good morning.” 

Again had Miss Henderson gained the door; her hand was 
already on the lockr, when her ladyship called out: “In the 
event of anything occurring to me likely to suit you, I ouglit to 
know what you can teach; and mind, don’t bore me with a 
mere catalogue of hard names, but say what you really know.” 
“ Some modern languages, my lady, with music.” 

“No Greek or Latin?” said Lady Dorothea, half sdeeringly, 
“ Latin, perhaps ; but though I can read so^^e Greeks I could 
not venture to teach it.” ‘ 

“Nor Hebrew?” 

“No, my lady.” j 
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And the modern tongues — which of them do you profess to 
know?” 

“ French, Italian, Spanish, and German.” 

“ And don’t you draw ? — ^they showed me what they called 
yours.” 

“Yes, my lady, but I cannot teach drawing.” 

“And of course you are thoroughly versed in history. 
Have you studied any scientific subicctsP — mathematics, for 
instance,” 

“ Only a few of jthe French initial books, my lady.” 

“ Why, you are quite an Admirable Crichton for acquirement. 
I feel really abashed to find myself in such company.” But 
even this coarse speech failed to irritate, and Lady Dorothea 
walked angrily towards the window and looked out. 

It so chanced that, through an opening of the wood, she 
caught sight of a large assemblage of workpeople, who, 
headed by Miss Martin on horseback, were on ilxeiv way to the 
quarries; and as she looked, a sudden thought flashed across 
her; “Why not retain the ‘young person’ as a companion for 
her niece? How admirably would all this girl’s knowledge 
contrast with Mary’s ignorance. What an unceasing source of 
disparagement would their contact afibrd at the very moment 
that the arrangement might seem dictated by the very best and 
highest of motives.” c ; 

It may doubtless appear to many, that the individual who 
could reason thus, must be animated by a most corrupt and 
depraved nature, but unhappily the spiteful element in the 
human heart is one which never measures its modes bf a^ack, 
but suffers itself to be led on, from acts of mere petty malice, 
to actions of downright baseness and badnes^. Cady Dorothea 
was not devoid of good traits, but once involved in a pursuit, 
she totally forgot the object which originally suggested it, but 
engaged all her zeal and all her ardour for success. She 
would have been shocked at the bare possibility of actually 
injuring her niece ; she would have resented with indignation 
the mere mention of such; but yet she would have eagerly 
grasped at whatever afforded a chance of dominating over her. 
Maty’s influence in the household — her rule over the peasantry 
of the estate — was a perpetual source of annoyance to her 
ladyship, ^and yet* she never knew how to thwart it, till now 
that chance seemed to offer this means. 

“ You need not go back just yet : I’ll speak to Mr. Martin 
about you,” said she, turning towards MiSa Henderson; and, 
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with a respectful curtsey, the girl withdrew, leaving her lady, 
ship to her somewhat complicated reflections. 

In less than Jialf an hour after Lady Dorothea proceeded to 
Mr. Martin’s study, where a cabinet council w-as held, the sub- 
stance of which our reader can readily conceive ; nor need ho 
have any doubts as to the decision, when we say that Lady 
Dorothea retired to her own room with a look of satisfaction 
palpably displayed, that Mademoiselle Hortense, her maid, 
remarked to herself, “ Somebody or other was sure to pass a 
rnauvais quart (Thdurc when Miladi goes to hei^room with an air 
of such triumphant moaning as tliat/^ 
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HOUSE keeper’s ROOM.” 

Ceo’ Martin was replei-e wifti every comfort and luxury. All 
iis arrangements beiokeiied wealth ; not a singflo appliance of 
case or enjoyment but was to be found within its well-ordered 
walls; and yet there was one want which seemed to mar all, 
and infuse a sense of almost dreary coldness over eveiy thing, 
and this was — the absence of a numerous family — the assem- 
blage of various ages, which gives 1o a home its j^cculiar 
interest, embodying the hopes and fears, and passions and 
motives of manhood, in every stage of existence, making up 
that little world within doors which emblcmaiisos the great one 
without; but, with this singular advantage, of its being bound 
up in one holy sentiment of mutual love and jiITeclion. 

This charm is it which gives the whole vitality td home — 
this mingling pf the temperaments of youth, and manhood, 
and deep age, blending liopes of the future with memories of 
the past, and making of every heart a portion of one human 
biograpliy, in which rilany are sliarcrs. To ihc*stranger, wlio 
came to see the house and its gorgeous decorations, all scorned 
suggestive of habitable enjoyment. The Vast drawing-rooms 
appeared as if only waiting for a splendid company; the dark- 
wainscoted dining-room, with its noble fireplace of gigantic 
dimensions, looked the very scene where hospitable conviviality 
might be enacted; the library, calm, quiet, and secluded, 
seemed a*spot wherein a student miglit have passed a lifelong. 
Even in the vie^s, that presented themselves at the several 
windows, ?;hcre was a certain appropriateness to the character 
of the room, and the same importunate question still arose to. 
one’s mind : Who is there to enjoy all thi% ? What words of 
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glad welcome echo through this vaulted hall — what happy 
daughter sings through these gilded chambers — where is the 
social plcasanky that circles the blazing fire of the ample 
hearth ? Alas ! all was sombre, sj)leiidid, aud*dreary. JTo, we 
are wrong ! — not all ! There was One corner of this great 
house where cheerful iioss was the very type of comfort. It 
was a small, and not lofty room, whose two windows projected 
heyoiid the walls, giving a \Yide view over the swelling land- 
scape for miles of spaco. Here the furniture was of the most 
ordinary kind, but scrnpulonsly neat and welkkcpt. The chairs 
— there were but four of them — all with arms and deej) 
cushions; tlio w’alnnfc table a perfect mirror of p?)Hsli; the cloth 
curtains, that closed tlio windows aiiil concealed the door, massive 
and heavy- folded, — all breathed of snngness; while the screen 
that suiTonnded the lire had oUicr ]>ei*fections tliaii those of 
comforinble saclnsioii, containing a most strange collection of 
the caricafciircf^of the time, and the period before the Union. 
It is but necessary to add that this vras Mrs. Broon’s apart- 
ment — the snug chamber whore old Caity enjoyed herself, after 
the fatigues and duties of the day. Hero now she sat at tea, 
beside a cheerful fire, the hissing kc^ttlc on tlic hob harmonising 
pleasantly with the happy purring of an enormous cat, who sat ‘ 
winking at the blaze; and wbilo evidently inconvenienced by 
the heat, lacking tnergy to retreat from it. Catty had just 
obtained the ncw.spapcr — as the master had gone to dinner — 
and wnis really about to enjoy a coniforlablo evening. Far from 
devoid of social qnalitii's, or a liking for companionship, she 
still live^ almost eniirely to lierself, tlio other servants being 
chiefly English, whoso habits and ways w’ere all strange to her, 
and all whose associiitioiis wore widely different from her own. 
Catty Brooii Jiad thus obtained a re]nitation for unsociability 
which she by no means deserved, but to whicli, it must bo 
owned, sho was totally indifferent. Tn fact, if they deemed her 
morose and disagreeable; s7ic, in tarn, hold tlicDi still more 
chcapl}^, calling tliem a set of lazy devils that “were only in 
each other’s way,” and “half of tliora not w'orth their salt.” 

Catty had also survived lior generation; all her friends of 
former j^ars liad either died or emigrated, and except two or 
three of the farm-servants, none of the “oi:|Jd stock,” as sho 
called them, were in existence. This brief explaijjition will 
show that Catty’s comparative isolation wms not entirely a 
matter of clioice. If a sense of loneliness did now and then 
cross her mind, sb# never siifTored it to dw^cll there, but chased. 
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away ibo unpleasant thought by some active duty ; or if the 
season of that were over, by the amusing columns of the 
Intelligence — a journal which realised to Mrs^ Broon’s con- 
ceptions the very highest order of literary merit. 

Catty did not take much interest in politics ; she had a vague 
dreamy kind of notion that the game of party was a kind of 
disreputable gambling, and Parliament itseff little better than 
a ‘‘Bell,” frequented by very indifferent company. Indeed, she 
often said it would bo “well for us if there was no politics, and 
maybe then, therev would be no taxes either.” The news sho 
liked was the prico of farming stock at fairs and markets. 
What Mr. HyUes got for his “top lot” of hoggets, and what 
Tom Healey paid for the “finest heifers ever seen on the fair- 
green.” These, and the accidents — a deeply interesting column 
—were her peculiar tastes, and her memory was stored with 
every casualty, by sea, fire, ahd violence, that had graced the 
Intelligence for forty years back; in truth th^y formed the 
stations of her chronology, and she would refer to events as 
having occurred the same year that Joe Ryan was hanged, or 
“the very Christmas that Hogan fired at Captain Crosslcy.” 
An inundation of great extent also figured in those memorabilia, 
and was constantly referred to, by her saying, “ This or that 
happened the year after the Flood,” suggesting a rather 
startling impression as to her longevity. * 

On the evening we now refer to, the newspaper was more 
than commonly adorned with these incidents. Public news 
having failed, private calamities were invoked to supply the 
place. Catty was, therefore, fortunate. There was s6mct!ring, 
too, not altogetlicr unpleasant in the wliistliiig storm that raged 
without, and the heavy plashing of the rain as it beat upon the 
window-panes. Without imputing to her, as would most 
unjust, the slightest touch of ill-nature, she felt a heightened 
sense of her own snugness as she drew closer to the bright 
hearth, while she read of “a dreadful gale in the Bay of 
Biscay.” 

It was just in the most exciting portion of the description 
that her door was rudely opened, and the heavy curtain dashed 
aside with a daring hand ; and Catty, startled by the sudden 
interrupfion, called angrily out : 

“ Who’s there— who are ye, at all ? ” 

“ Can’t you guess. Catty ? ” cried out a pleasant voice. “ Don’t 
you know that there’s only one in this bouse here, who’d dare 
to enter in such a fashion P ” 
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**Oh, Mi?.s Mary, is it you? And, blessed Virgin, what a 
state ye’re iu,” cried she, as she gazed at the young girl, who, 
throwing aw^ her riding hat, wrung out the rain from her 
long and silky hair, while she laughed merrily at old Catty’s 
dismayed countenance. 

“ Why, where in the world were you — what happened you, 
darling?” said Catty, as she assisted her to remove the dripping 
costume. 

“ I was at the Wood, Catt^, and up to the quarries, and round 
by Cronebawn, and then, seeing a storm g^hering, I thought 
I’d turn homeward, but one of Kit Sullivan’s children — my 
little godchild, you know — detained me to heai^him recite some 
verses he had learned for my birthday; and, what with one 
thing and another, it was pitch dark when I reached the ‘ New' 
Cut,’ and then, to my annoyance, I found the bridge had just 
been carried away — there, Oatt^, now for Sg^pair of your own 
comfortable shippers — and, as I was saying to you, there was no 
bridge!” 

“ The bridge gone ! ” exclaimed Catty, in horror. 

*‘A11 Tom Healey’s fault. I told him that the arch had not 
span enough, and that the buttresses would never stand the first 
heavy fall of rain from the mountains, and there’s not a vestige 
of them now ! ” 

“And what did you do?” 

“I rode for the Low Meadows, Catty, with all speed. I 
knew that the river, not being confined there between narrow 
banks, and spreading over a wide surface, couldn’t be very deep. 
Nor wa#it. It never touched the girths but once, when we got 
into a hole! But she is such a rare good beast, that little 
Sorrel; she dashed through everything, and I don’t think I 
took forty minutes from Kane’s Mill to this door, though I 
never saw a*spot of the road all the Vhile, except when the 
lightning showed it. There now, like a good old dear, don’t 
wring your hands 5.nd say, ‘ Blessed hour ! ’ but just put some 
more tea in the teapot, and fetch me your brown loaf ! ” 

“ But surely you’ll die of cold ! — you’ll be in a fever ! ” 

“ Nonsense, Catty ; I have been out in rain before this. I’m 
more provoked about that bridge than all else. My excellent 
aunt will have such a laugh at my engineering skill, •when she 
hears of it. Can’t be helped, however, ^iid so there’s a 
dinner-party up stairs, I hear. Fanny told me Ihere were 
three strangers.” 

“ So I hear. Tlfere’s a lawyer from Dublin ; and a lady £rom^ 
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I don’t, know where; and young NelUgan, old Dating son. I’m 
sure I never thought I’d see the day he’d be eating bis dinner 
at Cro’ Martin.” 

“And why not,* Catty? What is there in his manners and 
conduct that should not make him good company for any ono 
here?” 

“.Isn’t he the son of a little huckster in Oughtorard? Old 
Dan, that I remember without a sIjoc to his foot ! ” 

“ And is it a reproach to him that he has made a fortune by 
years of patient inflnstry and toil?” 

“ In-dus-try ! toil I indeed,” said Catty, sneeringly, “ How 
much in-dus-try‘Or toil there is, weighing out snuff and sugar, 
in a snug shop. Ay eh! he’s an old Niggar, the same Dan. I 
know him well.” 

“But that is no reason why you should disparago his son, 
Catty, who is jx Spung geiitldman of the highest ability and 
great promise. I never heard you speak sq ungenerously 
before.” 

“Well, well, darling, don’t look angi'y with your onld Catty, 
anyway. It isn’t for the like of Dan Nclligan, or his son either, 
you’d be cross with me ! ” 

• “Never, Catty, never — for anybody or anything,” said the 
young girl, taking her hand with both her own. “ “But you 
haven’t told me who the lady is. How did sho arrive, and 
W’hen ? ” 

“I know nothing of her. Peter came to say that the bluo 
bedroom was wanting to-night, and ho wished to tor-ment mo 
into asking who for? — but I wouldn’t, just for that safmo; and 
so I gave him tlie keys without a word.” 

“I wonder if this note, that I found on my dressing-tablo, 
will explain anything,” said Mary, as she proceeded to break 
the seal. “Of all the '"absurd ways of my lady aunt, she has 
not a more ridiculous one tlian this trick of writing little notes, 
instead of speaking. She sees me every day, and might surely 
say whatever she wanted to say, without embalming it in a 
despatch.' This, I perceive, is number four hundred and 
seven ty-six, and I presume she's correct in the score. Only 
think, Catty — four hundred little epistles like this 1” 

And with these words she carelessly unfolded the letter and 
began to read if. All her indifference of manner, however, 
soon gave way to an expression of considerable eagerness, and 
she had no sooner finished the epistle than sho recommenced 
and re-read it. ' 
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"You'd never guess what tidings this brings me, Catty," said 
she, laying down the paper, and looking with an expression 
half sad, bal£ comical. 

“ Maybe I might then," said Catty, shaking her head know- 
ingly. 

“ Come, out with your guess, then, old lady, and I promise to 
venerate your wisdom ever after if you be right — that is, if 
nobody has already given you a hint on the subject.” 

“Not one in the world,” feaid Catty, solemnly; “I pledge you 
my word anrl faith I never heard a syllable^about it.” 

“About it! about wliat?” 

“About wlmt’s in the letter there,” said Catty, stoutly. 

“You arc therefore quite certain that you know it,” said 
Mary, smiling, “so now let’s have your interpretation.” 

“ I t’s a proposial,” said Cutty, with a slight wink. 

“A what?” 

“A pro 2 )osiftl — of marriage, I mean.” 

But be! ore the words wero out, Mary burst into a fit of 
laughter, so hearty, and with such good-will, that poor Catty 
felt perfectly ashiinied of herself. 

“My dear Catty,” said she, at length, “you must have been 
reading Fairy Talcs this morning; nothing short of such bright 
literature could have filled your mind with these imaginings. 
The object of the note is, I assure yon, of a quite different kind;” 
and hero she ran her eye once more over the epistle. “Yes,” 
continued she, “it is wriiloii in my dear aunt’s own peculiar 
style, and begins with a ‘ dcclai*atory clause,’ as I think Mr. 
Scsinliifi would call it, ex])ressivo of my lamentably neglected 
education, and then 2)roceed3 to the appropriate remedy, by 
telling me that I am to have a Governess!” 

“ A what 1 ” cried Catty, iu angry amazement. 

“ A Governess, Catty — not a goventbr, as you suspected.” 

“Ayeh, ayeh!” cried the old woman, ringing her bands; 
“what’s this for? Don’t you know how to govern yourself by 
this time? And what can they teach you that you don’t 
understand already?” ' 

“Ah, my dear Oatl.y,” said the young girl, sadly, “it is a sad 
subject you would open there, — one il»at 1 have wept over many 
a dreary hour ! No one knows — no one even could-^uess — how 
deeply I have deplored my illiterate condftion. Nor w'as it,” 
added she, ardently, “ till 1 had fashioned out a kiiiQ of existence 
of my own — active, useful, and energetic — that I could bury 
^the thought of •my utter want of education. Not^even you. 
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Catty, could fathom all the tears this theme has cost me, nor 
with what a sinking of the heart I Lave thought over my 
actual unfitness for my station.” « 

“Arrah, don’t provoke mo! don’t drive me mad!” cried the 
old woman, in real anger. “ There never was one yet as fit for 
the highest place as yourself; and it isn’t me alone that says it, 
but hundreds of ” 

“Hundreds of dear, kind, loving hearts,” broke in Mary, 
“that would measure my poor capacity by my will to servo 
them. But, no mi^tter. Catty ; I’ll not try to undeceive them. 
They shall think of me with every help their own affection 
may lend them;» and I will not love them less for the over- 
estimate.’* 

As she spoke these words, she buried her face between her 
hands; but the quick heaving of her chest showed how deep 
was her emotion. The old wbman respected her sorrow too 
deeply to interrupt her, and for several minutes not a word was 
spoken on either side. At last, Mary raised her head, and 
throwing back the long, loose hair, which in heavy masses 
shaded her face, said with a firm and resolute voice : 

“I’d have courage to go to school to-morrow, Catty, and 
begin as a mere child to learn, if I knew that another was 
ready to take my place here. But who is to look after theso 
poor people, who are accustomed now to see me amongst them, 
on the mountains, in the fields, at their firesides? — who gain 
new spirit for labour when I ride down in the midst of tl)em, 
and look np, cheered, by seeing me, even from a sick-bed. Her 
ladyship would say, Mr. Henderson could do all this fatt better 
than myself.” 

“Mr. Henderson, indeed!” exclaimed Catty, indignantly; 
“the smooth-tongued old rogue!” 

“And perhaps ho migiit, in England,” resumed Mary; “but 
not here, Catty — ^not here ! We care less for benefits than the 
source from which they spring. We Irish cherish the love of 
motives as well as actions; and, above all, wo cherish the links 
that bind the lowliest in the land with the highest, and make 
both better by the union.” 

She poured out these words with rapid impetuosity, rather 
talking to ^herself than addressing her companion : then, sud- 
denly changing hei^ tone, she added ; 

“Besides, 'Catty, ilioy are used to me, and I to iliefin. A new 
face and a new voice would not bring the same comfort to 
them.’* ^ ^ 
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Never, never,” muttered the old woman to herself 

“And I’ll not desert them.” 

“ That you won’t, darling,” said tlio old woman, kissing her 
hand passionately, while tears swam in her ejres, and trickled 
down hvr cheeks. 

“ Tb^e is but one thought, Catty, that makes me at all faint- 
liearb^.^ about this, and whenever it crosses me I do feel very 
low ,lind depressed.” She jpaused, and then murmured the 
wr/ds, “My father!” 

.. “ Your father, my darling ! What about him ?” 

“ It is thinking, Catty, of his return ; an event that ought to 
be — and would be, too — the very happiest of fny life ; a day, 
for whoso coming I never sleep without a f)rayer ; and yet, even 
this briglit prospect has its dark side, when I recal all my own 
delicicnccs, and how different he will find his daughter from 
wdiat he had expected her.” 

“ May the blessed Saints grant me patience ! ” cried Catty, 
breaking in. “Isn’t it too bad to hear 3^011 talking this way? 
Sure, don’t I know Master Barry well ? Didn’t I nurse him ; 
and wasn’t I all as one as his own mother to him ? and don’t I 
know that you are his own born image ? ’Tis liimsclf and no 
other ye are every minute of the day.” 

“And even that, Catty,” said Mary, smiling, “might fail to 
satisfy him. It is something very diflereut indeed he might 
have imagined his daughter. I’m sure nobody can be more 
ignorant than I am, of what a person in my station ought to 
know. I cannot hide this from myself in my sad moments. I 
do not trjf to do so, but I have always relied upon the consolation 
that, to an exist eiicc such as mine is like to be, these deficiencies 
do not bring the same sense of shame, the same painful con- 
sciousness of inferiority, as if I were to mingle with the world 
of my equals. But if ho were to come iJaok — ^he, who has seen 
society in every shage and fashion — and find me the poor, un- 
lettered, unread, untaught thing I am, unable to follow his very 
descriptions of far-away lands without confusion and mistake; 
unable to benefit by his reflections from very want of previous 
knowledge — oh, Catty, dearest, what a miserable thing is self- 
love after all, when it should thus thrust itself into the fore- 
ground, where very different affections alone should tiave the 
place.” ^ - 

“He’d love you like his own heart,” said Catty. “Nobody 
knows him like me ; and if there was ever one made for him to 
dote on, it’s your o-^n self.” » 
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*‘Do you inJeGcl tliinlc so?” cried Mnry, eagerly. 

“Do I knowifc — could I s^vear ifc?” said Catty. “He was 
never much given to study liimsolP, excejat i!: was books of 
travel like ‘Robinson Crusoe,’ and the like; and then, after 
reading one of them books he’d bo off for days together, and 
we’d be looking for liim over tho whole country, and maybe 
find him in the middle of Kyle’s Wood no a tree; or once, 
indeed, it was in the island of L^tteriniilloii wo got him. Ho 
built a mud-lioupo, and was living there with a goat and two 
Ttibbits that lio imrcd himself, and if ho wasn’t iniscrablo when 
they brought lilm away home! I rcmeinber bis words well — 

‘ Maybe,’ says Jic, ‘ tho time will come that i’ll go where you 
can’t como after me;’ and yo see that’s v/liat he’s done, for 
nobody knows where he wasn’t wandering these last eight or 
nine years.” 

When Catty got upon this theme she could not be brought to 
quit it — nor, indeed, did !Mary try — for thougti she had heard 
these stories of her father’s boyish clays over and over again, 
she never wearied of thorn; they had all tho fascination of 
romanco for her, with the stronger interest tliat grow out of 
her love for one who, she was told, had so loved herself. Resides 
this, slio felt in licr own heart tlic same promptings io a life of 
action and adventure. All tho incidents and accidents of an 
eventful existence wore t!ic very things to dedight her, and one 
of her happiest day-dreams was to fancy herself her father’s 
companion in his wanderings by flood and field. 

And thus they sat till a late hour of the niglit talking and 
listening, old Catty answering each inquiry of the J^niiig girl 
by some auecdoto or trait of him she still jiersistcd in calling 
“ Master Barry,” till, in the ardour of listening, Mary herself 
caught up the phrase, and so designated her own failicr. 

“How unlike my uncle in everything’!” exclaimed Mar^^, as 
she reflected over some traits tho old woman had just recorded. 
“And were they not very fond of each other?” 

“That they were: at least, I can answer for Master Barry’s 
love; and to be sure, if having a reason was worth anything, 
your uncle ought to love him more than ono man ever did 
another.” Old Catty uttered these words with a slow and 
almost muttering accent; they seemed ^as if the expression of 
a thought delivered involuntarily — almost unconsciously. 

Mary was attracted by the unwonted solemnity of lier accent, 
but still more by an expression of intense meaning which 
gathered over the old woman’s brows and fbrehcad. “Ay, ay,” 
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muttered slie still to herself, “ there’s few brothers would do it. 
Maybe there's not another liviug* but himself would have done 
it.’’ 

And what was it, Catty ? ” asked Mary, boldly. 

“Ell! — what was I saying, darling?’' said Catty, rousing 


herself to full consciousness. 


“You were telling of my father, and some great proof of 
affection he gave my uncle." 

“To bo sure he did," saitT the old woman, hastily, “They 
were always fond of each other, as brothers caught to be.” 

“Bub this one particular instance of love — what was it, 
Catty?” 

The old woman started, and looked eagerly around the room, 
as though to assure herself that they were alone; then, draw- 
ing her chair close to Mary’s, she said, in a low voice, “ Don’t 
ask me any more about them tRings, darling. ’Tis past and 
gone many a yt^ar now, and I’d rather never think of it more, 
for I’ve a heavy heart after it.” 

“So, then, it is a secret, Catty?" said Mary, half proudly. 

“A secret, indeed," said Catty, shaking l)or head mournliilly. 

“Then you need only to have said so, and I’d not have im- 
portnned you to tell it; for, to say truth, Catty, I never knew 
you had any secrets from mo/* 

“jS^or li.avc I another, except this, darling," said Catty; and 
she buried her face witliiii licr Ininds, And now both sat in 


silence for some minutes — a most painful silence to each. At 
last Mary .arose, and, although evidently trying to overcome it, 
a feeling af constraint was marked in her features. 


“You’d never guess how late it is, Catty," said she, trying to 
change the current of her thoughts. “You’d not believe it 13 
jiast three o’clock; how pleasantly we must have talked, to 
forget time in this way." • 

But the old woman made no reply, and it was clear that she 
had never heard the Vords, so deeply \vas she sunk in her own 
reflections. 


“ This poor hat of mine will scarcely do another day’s service,” 
said Maiy, as she looked at it half laughingly. “Nor is my 
liabit the fresher of its bath in the ‘Red River;* and the worst 
of it is, Catty, I have overdrawn iriy quarter’s allowa?ice, and 
must live on, in rags, till Easter. I see, old lady, yo^ have no 
sympathies to waste on me and my cahiinities this evening,” 
‘added she, gaily, “ and so I’ll just go to bed and, if I can, dream 
pleasantly.” 
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*‘B»ags, indeed/^ said Catty. “Ifc*s well it becomes you to 
wear rags!” and her eyes sparkled with indignant passion. 
“Faith, if it comes to that” — ^here she suddenly paused, and a 
pale hue spread ‘over her features like a qualm of faintish sick- 
ness — -“may the Holy Mother give me help and advice, for 
sometimes Fm nigh forgetting myself!” 

“ My dear old Catty,” said Mary, fondly, “ don’t fret about 
me and my foolish speech. I only said it in jest. I have 
everything — far more than I want — a thousand times more 
than I desire. A^nd my excellent aunt never said a truer thing 
in her Hfo, than when she declared that ‘ everybody spoilt me.’ 
Now, good night.” And kissing the old woman affectionately, 
Mary gathered up the stray fragments of her riding gear, and 
hurried away, her merry voice heard cheerfully as she wended 
her way up many a stair and gallery to her own chamber. 

If Mary Martin’s character had any one quality pre-eminently 
remarkable, it was the absence of everything Vke distrust and 
suspicion. Frankness and candour itself in all her dealings, 
sho never condescended to impute secret motives to another; 
and the very thought of anything like mystery was absolutely 
repugnant to her nature. For the very first time in her life, 
then, she left old Catty Broon with a kind of uneasy, dissatisfied 
impression. There was a secret, and she was somehow or other 
concerned in it; so much was clear. How could she convince 
the old woman that no revelation, however disagreeable in 
itself, could be as torturing as a doubt ? “ Ciin there bo any- 

thing in my position or circumstances here that I am not aware 
of? Is there a mystery about me in any way?” The very 
imagination of such a thing was agony. In vain she tried to 
chase away the unwelcome thought, by singing as she went, by 
thinking over plans for the morrow, by noting down, as sho did 
each night, some strap/ records of the past day; still Catty’s 
agitated face and strange emotion rose before her, and would 
not suffer her to be at rest. 

To a day of groat excitement and fatigue now succeeded a 
sleepless, feverish night, and morning broke on her unrefreshed, 
and even ill. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

A FINE OLD IRISH BARRISTER. 

Can finy one tell us what has become of that high con- 
versational power for which Irelanid, but more especially Dublin, 
was once celebrated? Have the brilliant talkers of other days 
left no successors? Has that race of deliglxtful convivialists 
gone and disappeared for ever ? Or are we only enduring an 
iiii/erregnum of dulness, the fit repose, perhaps, after a period 
of such excitement? The altered circumstances of the country 
will doubtless account for much of this change. The presence 
of a Parliament in Ireland imparted a dignity and importance 
to society, while it secured to social intercourse the men who 
made that Senate illustrious. The Bar, too, of former days 
was essentially the career of the highest class, of those who 
had the ambition of political success, without the necessity of 
toih’ng foA' it through the laborious paths of the law, and thus 
the wdt, the brilliancy, and the readiness which gives con- 
versaticn its charm, obtained the high culture which comes of 
a learnel profession, and the social intercourse with men of 
refined ui derstanding. • 

With the Union this spirit died out. Some of the brightest 
and gayest retired •from the world, sad, dispirited, and de- 
pressed; some felt that a new and very different career was to 
open before hem, and addressed themselves to the task of con- 
forming to lew habits and acquiring new influences; and 
others, again, sought in the richer and greater country the 
rewards which they once were satisfied to reap in their own. 
With the Union, society, in Dublin — using th(fword in its really 
oornpreliensive sense — ceased to exist. The great ihterests of 
.a nation departed, men sank to the level of the small topics 
that engaged then% and gradually the smallest and n%rjrowest 
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views of mere local matters usurped the place of great eveuta 
and liberal speculations. Towards the end of tho first quarter 
of tho present century, a few of those who had once made 
companionship with Curran, and Grattan, and Lysaght, and 
Parsons, were still in good health and vigour. A fine, high- 
hearted, manly class they were, full of that peculiar generosity 
of character wliich has ever marked the true Irish gentleman, 
and with a readiness in humour and a genial flow of i^lcasautry 
which rendered their society delightful. 

Of this school— and probably the last, for ho was then tho 
Father of the Bar: — was Valentino Repton, a man wliose 
abilities might have v/on for him the very highest distinctions, 
but who, jmrtly through indolence, and partly throngli a sturdy 
desire to be independent of all party, had nil his liib rejected 
every offer of ndvancoment, and had seen his juniors pass on to 
the highest ranks of the profession, while lio still wore his 
stuff-gown, and rose to address the Court ftom tlie outer 
benches. 

He was reported in early life to have professed very demo- 
oratic opinions, for which lie more than once had incurred tho 
deep displeasure of tho authorities of the University. Tho 
principles of tho Frencti Revolution had, however, been 
gradually toned down in him by time, and probably by a very 
aristocratic contempt for tlie parly who advocated them; so 
that soon after he cnlcred on his career at the Bar he seemed to 
• have abandoned politics, nor, except by a sly jest or an epigram 
upon a party leader, no matter of which side, did he over advert 
to the contests of statecraft. i 

Though closely approaching seventy, he was halo and 
vigorous, his grey eyes quick and full of lire, his voice clear, 
and his whole air and bearing tliat of one many years younger. ; 
He had been a “Beau” in his youth, and thei*o was in tho 
accurately-powdered hair, tho laco ruffles in which ho still 
appeared at dinner, and tlie well-fitting silk stocking, an 
evidence that he had not forgotten tlie attractions of dress. At 
the Bar ho still maintained the very highest place. His powers 
of cross-examination were very great; his management of a 
jury unrivalled. A lifelong acquaintance with Dublin had 
familiarisjd him with the tone and temper of every class of its 
citizens, and had taught him the precis© kind of argnment, and 
tho exact nature of the appeal, to address to each. As he 
grew older, perhaps he did not observe all his wonted discretion . 
iu the use of this subtle power, and somewlnt presumed upon 
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his own skilh Nor was ho so Bcmpulous in his deference to 
the Court — a feature wiiioh bad once pre-eininenlly clistinguishod 
him — but upon the whole he had kept wonderfully clear of the 
proverbiul irritflbility of age, and was, without an exception, 
the favourite amongst his brethren. 

’ The only touch of years observable about his mind was tx 
fondness for recurring to incidents or events in wdiich ho him- 
self bad borne a part. A case in which ho held a brief — the 
dinner at which he had bean brilliant — the epigram ho had 
dashed ofi' in Lady Somebody’s drawing-room — were bright 
spots ho could not refrain from adverting fo; but, generally 
speaking, he had bkill eiiougli to introduce lli^>e without any 
seciiiing effort, or any straining, and thus, strangers, at least, 
were in wonderment at his endless stores of anecdote and illus- 
tration. No man butler than he know how to throw a great 
name into the course of a coiiveriatioii, and make an audience 
for Iiimself, by saying, “I rcinembcr one day at the Priory with 

Curran ” or, ‘‘Wo were dining with jioor Graltan at 

Tiniiehinch, when ” “ As Flood once remarked to me ” 

and so on. 

Tlic Hafctory of being addressed by one wlio had stood in such 
intiinato relation to those illustrious men never lailcd of success. 
The most tluuurlillcss and gkUly hearers were ut once arrested 
by such an opening, and Kepton was sure of listeners in every 
company. 

The man who Gmls his place in every soeioby is unquestionably 
a clover man. The aptitude to chime in with the tone of 
others infers a high order of humour — of humour in its real 
sense — meaning tllcreby the faculty of appreciating, and oven 
cultivating, the individual peculiarities of those around Lira, 
and deriving from their disiday a high order of pleasure. 

From theso-scattered traits let ray r^der conjure up Valen- 
tine licpton before him, and imagine tho bustling’, active, and 
brisk-looking old gentleman, xvhoso fidgetiness nearly drove 
Martin mad, as they held coiiA^crso together in the library after 
breakfast. Now seated, now, rising to pace the room, or draw- 
ing nigh ,tho window to curse the peltering rain without, 
Repton seemed the incarnation of uneasiness. 

“Very splendid — very grand — very sumptuous — n% doubt,” 
said be, ranging his eyes over the gorgeous decorations of the 
spacious apartment, “ but would kill me in a mouth ,• what am 
* I saying ? — in a week ! ” 

“ What would kjjl you, Repton?” said Martin, languidly. 
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“This life of yours, Martin — this sombre quiet — ^this un- 
broken stillness — this grave-like monotony. Why, man, where's 
your neighbourhood — where are your gentry friends P ” 

“Cosby Blake, of Swainostown, is abroad,*’ said Martin, with 
an indolent drawl. “ Randal Burke seldom comes down hei'e 
now, Rickman, I believe, is in the Fleet. They were the 
nearest to us ! ” 

“What a country! and you are spending What did you 

tell mo last night — was it upwards of ten thousand a year, 
hero ? “ 

“ What with planting, draining, bridging, reclaiming waste 
lands, and othoc? improvements, the wages of last year alone 
exceeded seven thousand ! “ 

“ By Jove ! its nigh incredible,*’ said the lawyer, energetically. 
“ My dear Martin, can’t you perceive that all tliis is sheer was to 
— so much good money actuailly thrown into Lough Corrib? 
Tell me, frankly, how long liavo you boon pursi^ing this system 
of improvement ? ’* 

“ About three years ; under Mary’s management.’’ 

“And the results — what of them?” 

“ It is too early to speak of that ; there’s Kyle’s Wood, for 
instance — wo have enclosed that at coiisidcriablo cost. Of 
course we can’t expect that the mere thinnings can repay us, 
the first year or two.” 

“And your reclaimed land — how 

“Not over well. They pushed draining so far, that they’ve 
left a largo tract perfectly barren and unproductive.” 

“ And the harbour — the pier I saw yester^lay ? ’’ » 

“ That’s a bad business — its filling up the bay with sand ! 
but we’ll alter it in summer.” 

“And now for the people themselves — are they better off, 
better fed, clothed, lioi»:;cd, and looked after, than‘‘bofore?” 

“Mary says so. She tells me that there is a wonderful 
change for the better in them.” 

“ I don’t believe a word of it. Marlin — not a word of it. 
Ireland is not to be redeemed by her own gentry. The thing 
is sheer impossibility ! Tliey both know each other too well. Do 
you understand mo ? They aro too ready to make allowances 
for shortcomings that have their source in some national pre- 
judice. Whereat’ your Saxon or your Scotchman would scout 
such a pleh at once. Ireland wants an alternative, Marti'4^~au 
alternative; and, amidst our other anomalies, not the le^st 
singular is the fact^ that the Englishman, who knows nothibg 



about ns, nor ever will know anything, is precisely the man te 
better our condition/* 

These are strange opinions to hear from your lips, Kepton. 
I never heard* any man so sarcastic as yourself on English 
ignorance regarding Ireland.” 

‘‘ And you may hear me again on the same theme whenever 
you vouchsafe mo an audience,” said the lawyer, sharply. “ It 
was but the other day I gave our newly-arrived secretary, Mr. 
Muspratt, a gentle intimation of my sentiments on that scoise. 
We were dining at the Lodge. I sat next his Excellency, who* 
ill the coarse of dinner, directed my attentioif to a very graphic 
picture the secretary was drawing of the misery he had wit» 
nessed that very day, coming up from Carlow. He did the 
thing well, I must own. He gave the famished looks, the rags, 
the wretchedness, all their due; and he mingled his pathos and 
indignation with all the skill an artist ; while he actually 
imparted a B/a|[aelle effect to his sketch, as he portrayed the 
halt, the maimed, the blind, and the palsied that crowded 
around the carriage as he changed horses, exclaiming, by way 
ol peroration, ‘Misery and destitution like this no man ever 
witnessed before, all real and unfeigned as it was sure 
to be.* 

“‘JTaas is a miserable place, indeed,* said I, for he looked 
directly towards me for a confirmation of his narrative. ‘ There 
is no denying one word the gentleman has said. I came up 
that way from circuit three weeks ago, and was beset in the 
same spot, and in the same manner as we have just beard. I 
can’t attegnpt such a description as Mr. Muspratt has given us, 
but I will say, thdt there was not a human deformity or defect 
that didn’t appear to have its representative in that ragged 
gathering, all clamorous and eager for aid. I looked at them 
for a while in wonderment, and at last I t|hrew out a “ tenpenny ** 
in the midst. The “blind” fellow saw it first, but the “lame 
cripple” had the foot of him, and got the money!*** 

Bepton leaned back in his chair, and laughed heartily as he 
finished. “ I only wish you saw his face, Martin ; and, indeed, 
his excellency *s too. The aides-de-camp laughed; they were 
very young, and couldn’t help it.” 

“ He’ll not make you a chief justice, Hepton,” 8ai4 Martin, 

Blily. 

“1*11 take care he don’t,” said the other. ^^Sv^vnmm jus 
mivma injuria. The chief justice is a great humbug, or a great 
abuse, whichever ^ay you like to render it,** 

WOL. I. 11 
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** And yet theyM be glad to promote yon** said Martin, 
iihotightfully. 

“To be sure they would, sir; delighted to place me where 
they had no fear of my indiscretions. But your judge should 
be ever a grave animal. The temptation to a joke should never 
sit on the ermine. As Flood once remarked to me of old Rom- 
ney; ^A man, sir,’ said he — and Flood had a semi-sarcastio 
solemnity always about him — ^ a man, sir, who has reversed the 
law of physics ; for he rose by his gravity, and only fell by his 
lightness.’ Very^epigi’ammatic and sharp, that. Ah! Martin, 
they don’t say these things now-a-days. By the way, who is 
the young follow who dined with us yesterday?” 

“His name is Nelliganj the son of one of our Oughterard 
’ neiglibours.” 

“ Pleasing manners, gentle, too, and observant,” said Bepton, 
with the tone of one deliverinJ** a judgment to bo recorded. 

“ He’s more than thf^t,” said Martin ; “ he i?^ the great prize 
man of the year in Trinity. You must have surely heard of 
bis name up in town.” 

“ I think 'somebody did speak of him to me — ^recommend 
: bim, in some shape or other,” said Repton, abstractedly — “ theso 
things are so easily forgotten ; for, to say the truth, I hold very 
cheaply all intellectual efforts accomplished by great prepara- 
tion. The cramming, the grinding, the plodding, the artificial 
memory work, and the rest of it, detract terribly, in my estima- 
tion, froni the glory of success. Give me your man of impromptu 
readiness, never unprepared, never at a loss. The very con- 
sciousness of power is double power.” Ai\d as he spoke ho 
drew himself up, threw his head back, and stared steadfastly at 
Martin, as though to say : “ Such is he who now stands before 
you, 

Martin was amused ^t the display of vanity, and had there 
been another there to have participated in the enjoyment, would 
have willingly encouraged him to continue the theme; but ho 
was alone, and let it pass. 

“ 1*11 make a note of that young man. Mulligan, isn’t it ? ” 

“Nelligan.” 

“To be sure. I’ll remember poor Curran’s epigram: 

'Oh, pity popr Tom Nelligan ! 
who walking down Pall Mall, 

He slipt hia foot. 

And down he fell, 

And fears he won’t gel well again* 



Glorions fe^low^ sir; the gxpatest of all the oonvivialists of hie 
time was Ourrao. A host in himself ; but, as be once said^ yon 
couldn’t always depend on the * elevation.* ** 

Martin smil^ faintly; he relished the lawyer’s talk, but he 
felt that it demanded an amount of attention on his part that 

* wearied him. Anything that cost him trouble was more or less 
.of a bore,” and he already began to wish for bis accustomed 
ease and indolence. 

Well, Kepton,” said he^ Hyou wished to see the* quarries, I 
think?” 

“To see everything and everybody, sir, rfbd with my own 
eyes, too. As Lysaght said, when 1 road the j;>ook of nature, 
* I let no man note my brief for me.’ ” 

“ I thought of being your companion, myself ; but somehow, 
this morning, my old enemy, the gout, is busy again ; however, 
you’ll not regret the exchange, Jtepton, when I give you in 
charge to my niece. She’ll be but too happy to do the honours 
of our poor country to so distinguished a visitor.” 

“And a very artful plan to put me in good humour with 
everything,” said Repton, laughing. “ Well, I consent. I offer 
myself a willing victim to any amount of seduction. How aro 
we to go ? — do we drive, walk, or ride ? ” 

“If Mary be consulted, she’ll say ride,” said Martin; “but 
perhaps ” 

“ I’m for the saddle, too,” broke in Repton. “ Give me some« 
thing active and lively, light of mouth and well up before, and 
I’ll show you, as Tom Parsons said, that we cto cut as good a 
figure at Jhe wall as the ‘ Bar.’ ” 

“I’ll go and coilsult my niece, then,” said Martin, hastening 
out of the room, to conceal the smile which the old man’s vanity 
had just provoked. 

Mary was dressed in her riding-habit, ^nd about to leave her 
room as her uncle entered it. 

“I have just come in the nick of time, Molly, I see,” cried 
he. “ I want you to lionise an old friend of mine, who has the 
ambition to ‘do’ Connemara under your gnidance.” 

“What a provoke,” said Mary, half aloud. “Could he not 
wait for another day, uncle P I have to go over to Glenoalgher 
and Kilduff ; besides, there’s that bridge to be looked after, and 
they’ve just come to tell me that the floods h»ve carried away 
the strong paling around the larch copse. Really^ this old 

• gentleman must wait.” It was a rare thing for Mary Martin 
to display anything either of impatience or opposition to her 
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SBola Bbt afifeotion for him was so blended wi& respect, that 
she soaroely ever transgressed in this wise ; but this morning 
ahe was ill and irritable — a restless, feverish night following on 
a day of great fatigue and as great excitemeift — and she was 
still suffering, and her nerves jarring when lie met her. 

^*But I assure you, Molly, you’ll be pleased with the com- 
panionship,^’ began Martin. 

“So I might at another time; but I’m out of sorts to-day, 
iincile« I’m cross and ill-tempered, and I’ll have it out on Mr. 
Henderson — that precious specimen of his class. Let Mr. NolU- 
gan performs ciefirone, or persuade my lady to drive him out ; 
—do anything j"ou like with him, except give him to me.” 

“And yet that is exactly what I have promised him. As for 
Nelligan, they are not suited to each other ; so, come, be a good 
girl, and comply.” 

“If I must,” said she, pettishly — “And how are we to go?” 

He proposes to ride, and bespeaks something lively for his 
own mount.” * 

** Indeed ! That sounds well ! ” cried she, with more anima- 
tion. “There’s ‘Cropper’ in great heart; he’ll carry him to 
perfection. I’ll have a ring-snaffle put on him, and my word 
for it but he’ll have a pleasant ride.” 

“ Take care, Molly — take care that he’s not too fresh. Bo- 
member that Bepton is some dozen years or more my senior.” 

^ “Let him keep him off the grass, and he’ll go like a lamb. 
I’ll not answer for him on the sward, though ; but I’ll look to 
him, uncle, and bring him back safe and sound.” And so say- 
ing, Mary bounded away down the stairs and awg.y to the 
stables, forgetting everything of her late discontent^ and only 
eager on the plan before her. 

Martin was very far from satisfied about the arrangement for 
his friend’s equitation r nor did the aspect of Bepton himself, as 
attired for the road, allay that sense of alarm — file old lawyer’s 
costume boir.g a correct copy of the coloured prints of thoso 
worthies who figured in the early years of George the Third’s 
reign — a' grey cloth spencer being drawn over his coat, fur- 
collared and cuffed, high riding-boots of black polished leather, 
reaching above the knee, and large gauntlets of bright-yellow 
doeskin^,, completing an equipment which Martin had ^een 
nothing resemblcng for forty rears back. 

“A perfect cavalier, Bepton !” exclaimed he, smiling. 

“We. once could do a little that way,” said the other, with a 
touch of vanity. “In our early days, Martin, hunting was 
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essentially a gentleman’s pastime. The meet was not diefignred 
by aspiring linendrapers op ambitious hardweremen, and the 
tone of the field was the tone of society; but, nous avons 
change tout cela. Sporting men, as they call themselves, have 
* descended to the groom v^abulary, and the groom morals, and 
we, of the old school, should only be laughed at for the pedantry 
of good manners, ar 1 good English, did we venture amongst 
them.” .... 

“My niece will put a different estimate on your companion^ 
ship ; and here she comes. Molly, my old and valued friend 
Mr. Repton.” 

“ I kiss your hand, Miss Martin,” said he, accompanying the 
speech by the act, with all the grace of a courtier. “ It's worth 
while being an old fellow, to be able to claim these antiquated' 
privileges.” 

There was something in the jaunty air and welUassumed 
gallantry of the* old lawyer which at once pleased Mary, who 
accepted bis courtesy with a gracious smile. She had been 
picturing to herself a very different kind of companion, and 
was well satisfied with the reality. 

“ I proposed to young Mr. Nelligan to join us,” said Repton, 
as he conducted her to the door ; “ but it seems he is too deeply 
intent upon some question, or point of law, or history, I forget 
which, whereupon we differed last night, and has gone into the 
library to search for the solution of it. As for me, Miss Martin, 

I am too young for such dry labours; or, as the Due de ITevers 
said, wheg somebody rebuked him for dancing at seventy, ‘ Only 
think what a shori^timo is left me for folly.^ ” 

We do not propose to chronicle the subj’cots or the sayings 
by which the old lawyer beguiled the way; enough if we say 
that Mary wag actually delighted with his companionship. The 
racy admixture of humour, and strong common sense, acute 
views of life, flavoui;pd with, now, a witty remark, now, a per- 
tinent anecdote, were conversational powers totally new to her. 
Nor was he less charmed with her. Independently of all the 
pleasure it gave him to find one who beard him with such true 
enjoyment, and relished all his varied powers of amusing, he 
was equally struck with the high-spirited enthusiasm and 
generous ardour of the young girl. She spqjce of tHb people 
and the country with all the devotion of one who Iqyed both ; 
and if at times with more of hopefulness than he himi^f could 
foel, the sanguine forecast but lent another charm^tAer fas* 
ciuatioa 
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He listened with astonishment as she explained to him the 
different works then in progress — the vast plans for drainage — 
the great enclosures for planting — the roads projected, here, the 
bridges, there., 'At one place were strings of carts, conveying 
^limestone for admixture with the cdBer soil of low grounds; . 
at another they mot asses, loaded with seaweed for the potato 
land. There was movement and occupation on every side. In 
the deep valleys, on the mountains, in the clefts of the rocky 
ahore, in the dark marble quarries, hundreds of people were 
employed; and ^y these was Mary welcomed with eager 
enthusiasm the moment she appeared. One glance at their 
delighted featux'-es was suflScient to show that theirs was no 
counterfeit joy. Wherever she went the same reception awaited 
her ; nor did she try to conceal the happiness it conferred. 

“ This is very wonderful, very strange, and very fascinating, 
Miss Martin,” said Rep ton, they moved slowly through a 
rocky path, escarped from the side of the i^ionntain ; “ but, 
pardon me, if I venture to suggest one gloomy anticipation in 
the midst of such brightness. What is to become of all these 
people when you leave them — as leave them you will, and must, 
.oue day?” 

I never mean to do so,” said Mary, resolutely. 

Stoutly spoken,” said he, smiling; “ but, unfortunately, he 
who bears it could be your grandfather. And again I ask, how 
is this good despotism to bo carried on when the despot abdi- 
cates? Nay, nay; there never was a very; beautiful girl yet, 
with every charm under heaven, who didn’t swear she’d never 
marry ; so let us take another alternative. Tour unc^e may go 

to live in London — abroad^i He may sell Oro’ Martin ** 

‘•Oh! that is impossible. He loves the old home of his 
family, and his name, too dearly; be would be incapable of 
such a treason to his house!” * 

“Now, x’emember, my dear young lady, you are speaking to 
the most suspectful, unimpulsive, and ungenerously-disposed of 
all natures, an old lawyer, who has witnessed so many events in 
life he would have once pronounced impossible — ay, just as 
roundly as you said the word yourself — and seen people and 
things, under aspects so totally the reverse of what he first 
knew tksm, that he has taught himself to believe that change 
is the law, and nbt permanence, in this life, and that you, and I, 
and all of us, ought ever to look forward to anything, every, 
thing, the condition in which at present we find ourselves. 
TStoWi I dofi’t want to discourage you with the noble career jrou 
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have opened for yourself here; I am far more likely to be 
faiscinatcd — I was going to say full in love — with you for 
than to try aiic^ turn your thoughts elsewhere; but as to these 
people themselves, the experiment comes too late.” 

*^Is it ever too late ter repair a wrong, to assist destitutiox^^ 
relieve misery, and console misfortune?” broke in Mai^, 

eagerly. 

“ It is too late to try the feudal system in the year of our 
Lord 1829, Miss Martin. We live in an age where everything 
is to be redressed by a Parliament. The old social compact 
between proprietor and peasant is repealca, and all must be 
done by “ the House.” Now, if your grandfather had pursued 
the path that you are doing to-day, this crisis might never have 
arrived; but he did not, young lady. He lived like a real 
gentleman; he hunted, and drank, and feasted, and rack-rented, 
and horsewhipped all around him; and what with duelling of a 
morning and dsinkiiig over-night, taught the people a code of 
morals that has assumed all the compactness of a system. Ay, 
I say it with grief, this is a land corrui:)ted from the top, and 
every vice of its gentry has but filtered down to its populace ! 
What was that I heard? — was it not a shot?” cried he^ reining 
in his horse to listen. 

I thought so too ; but it might be a blast, for we are not fiMt, 
from the quarries.” 

“And do you preserve the game, Miss Martin? — are yott' 
sworn foe to the poacher?” 

“ I do so ; but in reality more for the sake of the people than 
the parfei’idges. Your lounging country fellow, with a rusty 
gun and a starveef lurcher, is but an embryo highwayman.” 

“ So he is,” cried Bepton, delighted at tne energy with which 
she spoke; “ and I have always thought that the worst thing 
about the g&me-laws was the class ^ fellows we educate to 
break them. Poor old Cranbury wasn’t of that opinion, 
though. Ton ooulfl never have seen him. Miss Martin ; but be 
was a fine specimen of the Irish Bench in the old time* He 
was the readiest pistol in the Irish house; and, as they said 
then, he “shot up” into preferment. He always deemed an 
infraction of the game-laws as one of the gravest crimes in the 
statute. Juries, however, didn’t concur with him, an^ knowing 
the severity of the penalty, they invariably bfroagbt in a verdict 
of Not Guilty, rather than subject a poor wretch tet transpprta. 
tion for a jack-snipe. I remember once — it was at Mai|rborougb : 
ibe fellovr in ih% dodk was a notable poaoher, and» worse stUl, 
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ihe scene of bis exploits was Oranbnry’s own estate. As osnali 
l^e jnxy listened apathetically to the evidence; they cared little 
:;lbr the case, and had predetermined the verdicU It was, how- 
yjBver, BO palpablyproven, so self-evident that he was guilty, that 
'^ey clubbed their heads together to doncert a pretext for their 
incision. Oranbuiy saw the movement^ and appreciated it, and, 
leaning his head down upon his hand, mumbled out, as if talk- 
ing to himself, in broken sentences. ‘A poor man — with a large 
l^ily — great temptation — and, after all, a slight offence — a 
very slight ofience^ The jury listened and took courage ; they 
Ikncied some scruples were at work in the old judge’s heart, and 
that they mighf venture on the truth, innocuously. * Guilty, 
my lord,* said the foreman. * Transportation for seven years 
cried the judge, with a look at the jury-box that there was no 
mistaking. They were ‘done,’ but there never was another 
conviction in that town afterwards.” * 

‘‘And were such things possible on the justice-seat P” ex- 
claimed Mary, in horror. 

“Ah! my dear young lady, I could toll you of far worse than 
that. There was a time in this country when the indictment 
against the prisoner was secondary in importance to his general 
character, his party, his connections, and fifty other things, 
.which had no bearing upon criminality. There goes another 
shot! I’ll swear to that,” cried he, pulling up short and looking 
in the direction from which the report proceeded. 

Mary turned at the same moment, and pointed with her whip 
towards a beech wood that skirted the foot of the mountain. 

“Was it from that quarter the sound came 2” said she. 

The sharp crack qf a fowling-piece, quickly followed by a 
second report, now decided the question ; and, as if by mutual 
consent, they both wheeled their horses round, and set off at a 
, brisk canter towards the^wood. 

“I have taken especial pains about preserving this part of 
" the estate,” said Mary, as they rode along. It was my cousin 
' Harry’s favourite cover when he was last at home, and he left I 
\can’t say how many directions about it when quitting us, though, 
to say truth, I never deemed any precautions necessary till he 
q)oke of it.” 

“ So that poaching was unknown down here?” 

“Almost completely so; now and then some idle fellow with 
a half-bfed greyhound might nm down a hare, or with a rusty 
firelock knock over a rabbit, but there it ended. And as we 
have no gentfy neighbours to ask for leave, and the Oaghterar4 
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folks would uofc venture on that liberty, I may safely say that 
the report of a gun is a rare event in these solitudes,” 

“ Whoever he be, yonder, is not losing time,” said Reptonj— » 
there was another shot.” 

Their pace had now become a smart half-gallop, Mary; a 
‘ little in advance, leading the way, and pointing out the safe 
ground to her companion. As they drew nigh the wood, how- 
ever, she slackened speed till he came up, and then said : 

“ As I know everybody hereabouts, it will be enough if I only 
see the offender, and how to do that is the question.” 

“I am at your orders,” said Bepton, raislhg his whip to a 
salute. % 

“It will be somewhat difficult.” said Mary, pondering; “th’o 
wood is so overgrown with low copse that one can’t ride through, 
it, except along certain alleys. Now we might canter there for 
hours and see nothing. I have it,” cried she, suddenly, “you 
shall enter the wood and ride slowly along the green alley, 
yonder, till you come to the cross-road, when you’ll turn off to 
the left, while I will remain in obseiwation outside here, 
so that if our friend make his exit I am sure to overtake 
him. At all events, we shall meet again at the lower end of 
the road.” 

Bepton made her repeat her directions, and then, touching 
his hat in respectful salutation, rode away to fulfil his mission. 
A low gate, merely fastened by a loop of iron without a padlock, 
admitted the lawyer within the precincts, in which he soon dis- 
covered that his pace must bo a walk, so heavy was the deep 
clayey so^, littered with fallen leaves and rotting acorns. Great 
trees bent their mflssive limbs over his head, and, even leafless 
as they were, formed a darksome, gloomy aisle, the sides of 
which were closed in with the wild holly and the broom, and 
even the arbutus,' all intermingled iuq^ tricably. There was 
something solemn even to sadness in the deep solitude, and so 
Bepton seemed to feel as he ^ode slowly along, alone, tinging 
his tlionghts of her he had just quitted with melancholy. 

“ What a girl, and what a life ! ” said he, musingly. I must 
tell Martin that this will never do ! What can all this devotion 
end in but disappointment. With the first gleam of their 
newly-acquired power the people will reject these benefifei ; they 
will despise the slow- won fruits of industry uas the gambler 
rejects a life of toil. Then will come a reaction — % teriible 
•reaction — with all the semblance of black ingratitude! She 
vrill herself be disgusted. The breach once made<»will grow 



wider and wi(ier, and at last tho demagogfue will take tho place 
of the landed proprietor. Estrangement at first, next distrust, 

> 9md finally dislike, will separate the gentry from the peasantry, 
and then I.tremblo to think of what thenf” 

As Repton had uttered these words, the sharp bang of a gun 
Itartled him, and at the same instant a young fellow sprang 
j^rom the copse in front of him into the alley. His coarse 
fustian shooting-jacket, low-crowned oil-skin bat, and leather 
jpaiters, seemed to bespeak the professional poacher, and Repton 
flashed forward with Jhis heavy riding-whip, upraised, towards 
him. ^ ’ 

‘‘Take care, void gentleman,” said the young man, facing 
about; “my second barrel is loaded, and if you dare ” 

“By Heaven! I’ll thrash you, you scoundrel!” said Repton, 
whose passion wa? no boiling over by a suddon bound of tho 
cob, which had nearly thrown him from the saddle — a mischance 
greeted by a hearty burst of laughter from the^trangor. 

“ I fancy you have quite enough to do at this moment ! ” cried 
ho,' still laughing. 

Half mad with anger, Repton pressed his spurs to the coVs 
flauks, while he gave him a vigorous cut of tho whip on the 
shoulder. Tho animal was little accustomed to such usage, and 
reared up wildly, and would inevitably have fallen back with his 
rider had not the stranger, springing forward, seized the bridle, 
and palled him down by main force. Whether indifferent to his 
own safety, or so blinded by passion as not to recognise to what 
he owed it, the old man struck tho other a heavy blow with his 
whip over the head, cutting through his hat, and covering his 
face with blood. 

The young man passing his arm through the bridle, so as to 
render the other’s escape impossible, coolly removed his hat and 
proceeded to stanoh t^e bleeding with his handkerchief — not 
the slightest sign of excitement being displayed by him, nor 
any evidence of feeling that the ^event was other than a mere 
accident. 

“ Let loose my bridle-rein — ^let it loose, sir,” said Repton, 
passionately — ^more passionately, perhaps, from observing the 
measured calmness of the other. 

“ Whqp I know who you are, I shall, said the young man. 

“ My name is Valentine Repton ; my address, if yon want it, 
is Merrioi&square North, Dublin; and can yon now tell me 
where a magistrate’s warrant will reach j/ouf” 

present residence is a house yon |aay have seen on 



tlie side of ^he niouiii;a{n as yoa came along*^ called, I think, 
Biirnogbeela ; my name is Massingbred/^ 

‘‘You presume to be a gentleman, then?” said Rcpton. 

“T have not* heard the matter disputed before,” said Jack, 
with an easy smile, while he leisurely bound the handkerchief 
round his bead. " 

“And, of course, you look for satisfaction for this?” . 

“ 1 trust that there can be no mistake upon that point, at 
least,” replied ho. 

“And you shall have it, too; though, hang me, if I weU 
know whether you should not receive it at tlft next assizes — but 
yon shall have it. I’ll go into Oughterard this day; Fll be 
there by nine o’clock, at the Martiii Arms.” 

“That wiW do,” said Massingbred, with a coolness almost 
like indifference; while he resumed his gun, which he had 
thrown down, and proceeded to l^ad the second barrel. 

“You are aware that you are poaching here?” said Reptou 
— “that this IS part of the Martin estate, and strictly pro* 
f erved ? ” 

“ Indeed ! and I thought it belonged to Magennis, said Jack, 
easily ; but a preserve without a gamekeeper, or even a notice, 
is a blockade without a blockading squadron.” And without a 
word more, or any notice of the other, Massingbred shouldered 
his gun and walked away. 

It was some time before Repton could summon resolution to 
leave the spot, such was the conflict of thoughts that went on 
within him. Shame and sorrow were, indeed, uppermost in his 
mind, bi^i still not unminglcd with anger at the consummate 
case and coolness of the other, who by this line of conduct 
seemed to assume a tone of superiority the most galling and 
insulting. In vain did he endeavour to justify his act to him- 
self — in vaiutseek to find a plausible pretext for his anger. He 
could not, by all his ingenuity, do so, ^hd he only grew more 
passionate at his own failure. “Another would band him over 
to the next justice of the peace — would leave him to quarter 
sessions; but not so Val Repton” — “No, by Jove, he’ll find a 
man to his humour there, if he wants fighting,” said he aloud, 
as he turned his horse about and rode slowly back. 

It was already dusk when he joined Miss Mm^tin, who, 
uneasy at his prolonged absence, bad entered the^wood ior 
searen of him. It required all the practised dissimulation of 
the old lawyer to conceal the signs of bis late adventure; nor 
indeed were his replies to her questions quite free f^m a eertain 





noiount of inconsistency. Mary, however, willingly changed 
^ subject, and led him back to speak of topics more agreeable 
and congenial to him. Still he was not the game sprightly 
companion who -had ridden beside her in the morning. Ho 
;^TOnversed with a degree of effort, and, when suffered, would 
telapsc into long intervals of silence. 

Who inhabits that bleak-looking house yonder?” said ho, 
:}jeaddenly. 

“A certain Mr. Magennis, a neighbour, but not an acquaint- 
khoeof ours.” 

^^And how com^s it that he lives in the very middle, as it 
were, of the esta4.e?” 

“An old lease, obtained I can’t say how many centuries back, 
and which will expire in a year or two. He has already applied 
for a renewal of it.” 

“And, of course, unsuccessfully?” 

“ Up to this moment it is as you say, but I an endeavouring 
to persuade my uncle not to disturb him; nor would he, if 
Magennis M^uld only be commonly prudent. You must know 
that this person is the leading Radical of our town of Onghter- 
, ard, the man who sets himself most strenuously in opposition to 
our influence in the borough, and would uproot our power there, 
were he able.” 

“ So far, then, he is a courageous fellow.” 

“ Sometimes I take that view of his conduct, and at others I 
am disposed to regard him as one not unwilling to make terms 
with us.” 

“ How subtle all these dealings can makc^ a youn^ lady ! ” 
said Rep ton, slily. 

“ Say, rather, what a strain upon one’s acuteness it is to ride 
out with a great lawyer, one so trained to see spots in the sun, 
that he won’t acknowledge its brightness if there be a speck to 
‘iearch for.” 

“And yet it’s a great mistake to suppose that we are always 
looking on the dark side of human nature,” said he, reflectively ; 
“ though,” added he, after a pause, “ it’s very often our Imsinesa 
to exaggerate baseness, and make the worst of a bad man.” 

“Even that may be more pardonable than to vilify a good 
one,” saidrMaiy. 

“So it is, youngs lady; you are quite right there.” He was 
thoughtful f6r a while, and then said — “It is very singular, but 
nevertheless true, that, in my profession, one loses sight of the 
individual, as^suoh, and only regards him as a^ mere element of 



th^ case, plaintiff or defendant as lie may be. I remember 
once, in a southern circuit, a hale, fine-looking young fellow 
entering my room to present me with a hara He had walked 
twelve miles to^offer it to me. ‘Your honour doesn’t remember 
me,’ said he, sorrowfully, and evidently grieved at my forgetful* 
nesa ‘ To be sure I do,’ replied I, trying to recal his features; 
‘you are — let me see — ^you are — have it — ^you are Jemmy 
Ryan.’ 

“‘No, sir,* rejoined he^ quickly, ‘I’m the boy that murdered 
him!’ 

“Ay, Miss Martin, there’s a leaf out of a mwyer’s note-book, 
and yet 1 could tell you more good traits of bien and women, 
more of patient martyrdom under wrong, more courageous 
Buffering to do right, than if I were — ^what shall I say?— a 
chaplain in a nobleman’s family.” 

lepton’s memory was well stored with instances in question, 
and he beguiled the way by relating several, till they reached 
Cro’ Martin. 

‘ And there is another yet,” added he, at the dose, “more 
strongly illustrating what I have said than all these, but I 
cannot tell it to you** 

“ Why so ? ” asked she, eagerly. 

“It is a family secret. Miss Martin, and one that in b3X 
likelihood you shall never know. Still, I cannot refrain from 
saying that you have in your own family as noble a specimen 
of self-sacrifice and denial as I ever heard of.” 

They were already at the door as he said this, and a troop of 
servants 6ad assembled to receive them. Mary, therefore, had 
no time for further inquiry, had such an attempt been of any 
avail. 

“There goes the first dinner-bell, Miss Martin,” said Repton, 
gaily. “I’m 'resolved to bo in the draT\jing-room before you!” 
And with this he hopped briskly up stairs, while Mary hastened 
to her room to dres& 
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CHAPTER XV. 

“a buined fobtubb." 

' Jj. 

liTo stronger contrast could be presented than that offered by 
the house which called Mr# Magennis master, to all the 
splendour and elegance which distinguished Cro* Martin. 
Built on the side of a bleak, barren mountain, without a trace 
of cultivation — not even a tree beside it — the coarse stone 
walls, high pitched roof, and narrow windows, seemed all 
devised in some spirit of derision towards its graceful neigh- 
bour. A low wall, coped with a formidable “ frize ” of broken 
bottles and crockery, enclosed a space in front once destined for 
a garden, but left in its original state of shingle, intermixed 
with the remnants of building materials and scaffold planks. 
A long shed, abutting on the house, sheltered a cow and a 
horse ; tho latter standing with his head above a rickety half 
door, and looking ruefully out at the dismal landscap6 beneath 
him. 

Most of the window were broken — and in some no attempt 
at repair had been made — indicating that the rooms within 
were left unused. Tha hall-door stood ajar, but*fastened by a 
strong iron chain; but the roof, more than all besides, bespoke 
decay and neglect, the rafters being in manj^ places totally bare, 
while in others some rude attempts at tiling compensated for 
the want of the original slates. A strong colony of jackdaws 
had established themselves in one of the chimneys ; but from 
another, in the centre of the building, a thick volume of dark- 
blue sm^ke rolled continually, conveying, indeed, the only sign 
of habitation abdlit this dreary abode. 

The insWe of the house was, if possible, more cheerless than 
the out. Most of the rooms had never been finished, and still 
remained in their coarse brown plaster, auc} unprovided with 
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or oliimney-pioces. The parlour, pcur excellences was a 
long, low-ceilingcd chamber, with ycllow-oohre walls, dimly 
lighted by two narrow windows ; its furniture, a piece of 
ragged carpet beneath a rickety table of black mahogany, some 
* half-dozen crazy chairs, and a small sideboard, surmounted by 
something that might mean buffet or bookcase, and now served 
for both, being indifferently garnished with glasses, decanters, 
and thnmbed volumes, interpiinglcd with Balt*cellars, empty 
sauco-bottlos, and a powder-flask. 

An atrociously painted picture of an oiEcerin scarlet uniform 
hung over the fireplace, surmounted by an inTj|ptry sword, sus- 
pended by a much-worn sash. These wore the sole decorations 
of the room, to which even the great turf fire that blazed 
the hearth could not impart a look of comfort. 

It was now a little after nightfall ; the shutters were closed, 
and two attenuated tallow candles dimly illuminated this dreary 
chamber. A pjftclied and much-discoloured tablecloth, with 
BOiT-0 coarse knives and forks, bespoke preparation for a meal, 
and some half-dozen plates stood warming before the fire. But 
the room had no occupant; and, except for the beating of the 
shutters against the sash, as the wind whistled through the 
broken window, all was silent within it. Now and then a loud 
noise would resound through the house ; doors would bang, and 
rafters rattle, as the hall^door would be partially opened to 
permit the head of a woman to peer out and listen if any one 
were coming; but a heavy sigh at each attempt showed that 
hope was^still deferred, and the weary footfall of her steps, as 
she retired, betrayed disappointment. It was after one of these 
excursions that she sat down beside the kitchen fire, screening 
her face from tlie blaze with her apron, and then, in the subdued 
light, it might be seen that, although bearing many traces of 
sorrow and suffering, she was still Joung and handsome. 
Large masses of tliQ silkiest brown hair, escaping from her cap, 
fell in heavy masses on her neck ; her eyes were large and 
blue, and shaded by the longest lashes; her mouth, a little 
large, perhaps, was still beautifully formed, and her teeth were 
of surpassing whiteness. The expression of the whole face, 
was of gentle simplicity and love — love in which timidity, 
however, deeply entered, and made the feelj^ig one bf acute 
suffering. In figure and dress she was exactly like^any other 
peasant girl, a gaudy silk handkerchief on her neck being the 
only article of assumed luxury in her costume. She wore 
eljoes, it is true — ^mot altogether the custom of countiy. girls— 
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but ^kiy were heavy and coarsely made, and imparted to her 
walk a hobbling motion that detracted from her appearance. 

A large pot which hung suspended by a chs^zi above the fire 
seemed to dem^tnd her especial care, and she more than once 
removed the wooden cover to inspect the contents ; after which 
she invariably approached the window to listen, and then came 
back sorrowfully to her place, her lips muttering some low 
sounds inaudibly. Once she tried to hum a part of a song to 
try and beguile the time, but the effort was a failure, and, as 
her voice died away, two heavy tears stole slowly along lier 
cheeks, and a deep sob burst from her ; after which she threw 
her apron over^her face, and buried her head in her lap. It 
was as she sat thus that a loud knocking shook the outer door, 
and the tones of a gruff voico rose eveu above the noise; but 
she beard neither. Again and again was the summons repeated, 
witli the same result ; and aif last a handful of coarse gravel 
fiti*uck the kitchen window with a crash that effectually aroused 
her, and, springing np in terror, she hastened to the door. 

In an instant she bad unhooked the heavy chain, and shelter- 
ing the candle with her hand, admitted a large, powerfully- 
built man, who was scarcely within the hall, when he said, 
angrily, ** Where the devil were you, that you couldn^t hear 
me?” 

I was in the kitchen, Tom,” said she. 

“ Don’t call me Tom, d — ^n you : ” replied he, violently. Don’t 
keep dinning into me the infernal fool that I’ve made of myself, 
or it will be the worse for you.” 

^‘Sure I never meant any harm by it; and it was our own 
self bid me do it,” said she, meekly, as she assisted him to 
remove his dripping great-coat. 

“And don’t I rue it, well,” rejoined he, through his half- 
closed teeth. “ Isn’t it this confounded folly that has shut me 
out of the best houses in the county ! My bitter curse on the 
day and the hour I first saw you.” 

“Oh, don’t say them words — don’t, or you’ll break my poor 
heart,” cried she, clinging to him as he strode angrily into the 
parlour. 

“Be off with you — ^beoff to the kitchen, and leave me quiet,” 
aaid he, itidely. ^ 

“ There’^ your slippers, sir,” said she, meekly, as, bending 
down, she untied his heavy shooting-shoes, and replaced them 
by a pair of list ones. 

<*Xb dinner ready?” asked he, sternly. o 
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is, sif ; but Hassin’bred isn’t come back.” 

^And who the devil is Massingbredp Don^t you think ha 
might be Mister Massingbred out of your mouth P” 

I ax your pardon, sir, and his too ; but I didn’t mean ** 

There, there — away with you!” cried he, impatiently. 

I’m never in a bad humour that you don’t make me worse.” 
And he leaned his face between his hands over the fire, while 
she slipped noiselessly from the room. 

” Maybe he thinks he’s doing me honour by staying here,” 
burst he forth suddenly, as he sprung to his legs and stared 
angrily around him. “ Ma^be he supposes t^t it’s great con- 
desccnsion for him to put up with my humblemouse! Ay, and 
that it’s mij bounden duty to wait for him to any hour he pleases. 
If I thought he did — if I was sure of it! ” added he, with a 
deep guttural tone, while he struck his clenched fist violently 
against the chimney-pieca Thei^ seizing the large iron poker, 
he knocked loudly with it against the back of the fireplace — a 
summons quickly answered by the appearance of the girl at 
tlio door. 

”Did he come in since morning?” asked he, abruptly. 

” No, sir, never,” replied she, with a half curtsey. 

” Nor say what time he’d be back ? ” 

”Not a word, sir.” 

“ Then, maybe, he’s not coming back — taken French leave, as 
they call it, eh, Joan? ” 

The sound of her name, spoken, too, in an accent of more 
friendly meaning, lighted up her face at once, and her largo 
eyes swai^ in tears of gratitude towards him as she stood 
there. • 

“ But he’d scarcely dare to do that ! ” said he, sternly. 

” No, sir,” said she, echoing half unconsciously his opinion. 

“ And what do you know about it?” said he, turning savagely 
on her, ^ Where were you born and iJtod, to say what any 
gentleman might do, at any time, or in any thing ? Is it Joan 
Landy, the herd’s daughter, is going to play fine lady upon us ! 
Faix, we’re come to a pretty pass now, in earnest. Be off with 
you. Away! Stop, what was that? Didn’t you hear a 
shot?”^ 

“ I did, sir — quite near the house, too.” 

A sharp knocking now on the hall-door decicSsd the question, 
and Magennis hastened to admit the arrival. • 

I It is a strange fact, and one of which we are satisfied merely 
to make mention, without attempting in the least to explain, 
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bat no sooner was Magennis in the presence of his young 
P^aest, than not only he seemed to forget all possible cause of 
irritation towards him, but to behave with a manner of, for him, 
the most courtegus civility. He aided him to remove his shot- 
belt and his bag; took his hat from his hands, and carefully 
wiped it; placed a chair for him close to the fire; and then, as * 
he turned to address him, remarked for the first time the blood- 
stained handkerchief which still bound his forehead. 

“ Did you fall — had you an accident ? ” asked he, eagerly. 

“ No,” said the other, laughing ; “ a bit of an adventure only, 
which 1*11 tell yop after dinner.** 

“Was it any/ei the people? Had you a fight — ” 

“ Come, Magennis, you must exercise a little patience. Not a 
word, not a syllable, till I have eaten something, for I am 
actually famishing.** 

A stout knock of the pokpr on the chimney summoned the 
dinner, and almost in the same instant the woman entered with 
a smoking dish of Irish stow. ^ 

“Mrs. Joan, you*rc an angel,** said Massingbred; “if there 
was a dish I was longing for, on this cold, raw day, it was one 
of your glorious mosses. They seem made for the climate, and, 
by Jove ! the climate for thorn. I say, Mas, does it always rain 
in this fashion here?’* 

“No; it sleets now and then, and sometimes blows.”’ 

“I should think it does,** said Jack, seating himself at the 
table, “The pleasant little slabs of marble one sees on the 
cabin-roofs to keep down the tliatcb, are signs of your western 
zephyrs. — Mrs. Joan has outdone herself to-day. This is first- 
rate.” 

“ There*s too strong a flavour of hare in it,** said Magennis, 
critically. 

“That’s exactly its perfection; the wild savoiv lifts it out of 
the vulgar category ^of Irish stews, and assimilates it, but 
not too closely to the ragout. I tell yoii, Mao, there’s genius 
in the composition of that gravy.” 

The partial pedantry of this speech was more than compen- 
sated for by the racy enjoyment of the speaker, and Magennis 
was really gratified at the zest with which his young friend 
relished his meal. 

“ It ^as onet^erfection, at least,” said he, modestly — “ it’s 
very unlite what you get at home.” 

“We have a goodish sort of a Cvook,” said Jack, languidly — , 
“a fellow* my father picked up after the Congress of Verona. 
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Truffles and treaties seem to have some strong sympathetic 
attraction, and when diplomacy had finished its work, a chef 
was to be had f heap ! The worst of the clas^ is, they’ll only 
functionate for your grand dinners, and they leave your every- 
day meal to some inferior in the department.” 

It was strange that Magennis could listen with interest 
always whenever Massingbred spoke of habits, people, and 
places, with which he had n^ver been conversant. It was not 
BO much for the topics themselves he cared — they were, in 
reality, valueless in his eyes — it was some singular pleasure he 
felt in thinking that the man who could sol^cuss them was 
his own guest, seated at his own table, thus connecting himself 
by some invisible link with the great ones of this world ! 

•Massingbred’s very name — the son of tho celebrated Moore 
Massingbred — a Treasury Lord — Heaven knows wliat else 
besides — certainly a Right Honourable — was what first fasci- 
nated him in hisiyoung acquaintance, and induced him to invite 
hi w to liis house. eTack would probably have declined the 
invitation, but it just came at the moment when ho was deeply 
mortified at Nclligan’s absence — an absence which old Dan was 
totally unable to explain or account for. Indeed, lie had 
forgotten that, iu liis note to his son, ho had not mentioned 
Massin^'ccl by name, and thus was he left to all the embarrass- 
ment of an apology without the slightest clue as to the nature 
of the excuse. 

No sooner, then, was it apparent to Massingbred that young 
Nclligan did not intend to return home, than he decided on 
taking hi^ own departure. At first he determined on going 
back to Dublin. But suddenly a malicious thought sprung up 
ot* all tho mortification it might occasion Joe to learn that he 
was still in tho neighbourhood ; and with the amiable anticipa- 
tion of this vengeance, he at once accepted Magennis’s offer to 
“accompany him to his place in the mountains and have some 
shooting.” 

It would not have been easy to find two men so essentially 
unlike in every respect as these two, who now sat discussing 
their punch after dinner. In birth, bringing-up, habits, instincts, 
they were widely dissimilar, and yet, somehow, they formed a 
sort of companionship palatable to each. Eacbihad sonaething 
to tell the other, which he had either not heard befone, or not 
heard in the same way. We have already adverted to the 
Strong fascination Magennis experienced in dwelling on the 
rank and social position of his young guest. Massingbred 
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experienced no less delight in the indulgence of his favourite 
pastime — adventure hunting ! Now, here was really something 
like adventure: this wild, rude mountain home — this strange 
compound of gloom and passion — this poor sinfple country girl, 
more than servant, less than wife — all separated from the 
remainder of the world by a gulf wider than mere space. 
These were all ingredients more than enough to suggest matter 
for imagination, and food for after-thought in many a day to 
come. 

They had thu^ passed part of a week in company, when the 
incident occurr^of which our last chapter makes mention, and 
an account of which, now, Massingbred proceeded to give his 
host, neither exaggerating nor diminishing in the slightest 
particular any portion of the event. He even repressed his 
habitual tendency to sarcasm, and spoke of his antagonist 
seriously and respectfully. '‘It was quite clear,** said he, in 
conclusion, “that he didn’t know I was a gertleman, and con- 
sequently never anticipated the consequence of a blow.” 

“And he struck you?” broke in Magennis, violently. 

“ You shall see for yourself,” said Jack, smiling, as, untying 
the handkerchief, he exhibited a deep cut on his forehead, from 
which the blood still continued to ooze. 

“ Let Joan doctor you — she’s wonderful at a cut. jfl^he has 
something they call Beggarman’s Balsam. I’ll ^ch her. 
And without waiting for a reply he left the room. The young 
woman speedily after appeared with some lint and a small pot 
of ointment, proceeding to her oflSce with all the quiet assiduity 
of a practised hand, and a gentioness that few “ regulars ” could 
vie with. Her skill was more than recompensed by the few 
muttered words of praise Magennis bestowed, as he grumbled 
out, half to himself, “ Old Cahill himself couldn’t do it better. 
Pd back her for a b 3 -ndage against the College of Surgeons. 
Ain’t ye easier now ? — to bo sure you are. She’s good for that^ 
if she is for nothing else!” And even 'this much of eulogy 
made her bosom heave proudly, and brought a flush of joy over 
her cheek that was ecstasy itself. 

The world is not deficient in acts of kindness, benevolence, 
and good-will. There is a largo fountain of these running in 
ten th6usand i^ls ; but how many more might there not bo- 
how m^:^ph of fliis wealth might there not be dispensed — and 
nobody living one jot the poorer ! How many are there toiling 
away in obscurity and narrow fortune, to whom one single word^ 
of pi^ise^one ebanoe syllable of encouragement — ^would be 
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life’s blood! What sunken cheeks and lacklustre eyes would 
glow and gladden again by even a look of sympathy, withheld 
from no lack of kindliness, but mere want of thought I Oh ye, 
who have station, and fame, genius, or greatness, bethink ye 
•that these gifts are never higher than when they elevate the 
humble and cheer the lowly, and there is no physician like him 
who animates the drooping heart, and gives new vigour to 
wearied faculties and failing denergy. Joan was made happy 
by the two or three words of grateful thanks Massiugbred 
addressed to her, and stole quietly away, leavAig the two com- 
panions once more alone. \ 

If there was any incident in life participation in which could 
convey intense gratification to Magennis, it was that sort of 
di/Torcnce or misunderstanding that might load to a duel. 
Whenever the affair offered no ojtlicr alternative, his delight 
was unbounded. There were, it was rumoured, events in liis 
own early life wHich would imply that the taste for mortal 
combat extended only to cases where his friends were concerned, 
and had no selfish application whatever. Of these we know 
nothing; nor, indeed, have wo any information to convey 
regarding him, save by chance and stray words dropped by 
himself in the uugarded hours of after-dinner converse. There 
are, howSver, many who like the subordinate parts in this 
world’s comedy — who would rather be best man than bride- 
groom, and infinitely prefer performing second, to principal. 

We are not, however, going into the inquiry as to the cause; 
enough wh^n we repeat that this was Magennis’s great^ passion, 
and these were the kind of events for wliose conduct and 
management ho believed himself to possess the most consum- 
mate tact and ability. 

“You’re in lyck, Massiugbred,” cried ho, as the other con- 
cluded his recital — “ you’re in luck, sir, td^havo for your friend, 
one that, though I say it myself, hasn’t his equal for a case like 
this in the three kingdoms. It was I, sir, took out Cahill when 
he shot Major Harris, of the Fusiliers. I handled him that 
morning in a way that made the English oflicers confess there 
was vio chance against us! A duel seems an easy thing to 
arrange. You’d say that any fool could put up two^ men, 
twelve, or even ten, paces asunder, and tell them^ blaze away; 
and if that was all there was in it, it would bo simple Enough ; 
but consider for a minute the real case, and just remember how 
Imuch the nature of the ground, whether level or uneven, has to 
do wj;th it; what’s behind, if a wall, or trees, or only sky^ the 
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Btate of the light; how the sun stands; whether there's wind, 
and what way it’s coming. These are not all. Theresa the 
pistols — ^liow they ^throw^ and with what charge; and then 
there's the size of your man. Ay, Massingbred, and let me tell 
you, you now see before you the man that invented the ‘invul- 
nerable position.** 

“By Jove! that’s a most valuable fact to me just now,** said 
Jack, helping himself to a fresh tumbler. “ I’m glad you have 
not been retained by the other side.” 

“ The ‘ invulii^f able position 1 * ” continued Magennis, perfectly 
heedless of the^uther’s remark ; while, taking up the poker, he 
stalked out to the middle of the room, drawing himself up to 
his full height, and presenting, as though with a pistol — “Do 
you see what I mean ? *’ cried ho. 

“I can’t say I do,” said Japk, hesitatingly. 

“ I thought not,” rejoined the other, proudly, “ nobody ever 
did that wasn’t ‘ out’ often. Pay attention now, and I’ll explain 
it. My head, you perceive, is carried far behind my right 
shoulder, so as to be completely protected by my pistol-hand 
and the pistol. I say the pistol, because it has been proved 
scientifically that tlie steadiest eye that ever fired never could 
aim at the antagonist’s pistol. Morris Crofton practised it for 
eight years in his own garden, and though ho did succeed, he 
told me that for practical purposes it was no use. Now wo 
come to the neck, and you may observe the bend of my elbow. 
Ay, that little angle that nobody would remark masks the 
jugular arteries, and all the other vital nerves ii^^ that part. 
John Toler used to say that the head and neck was like the 
metropolis, and that a shot elsewhere was only like a ‘row’ in 
the provinces : and a very true and wise remark it was. Not 
that I neglect the trunk,” added he, proudly, “.for you see how 
I stand — three-quarters of the back towards the enemy, so as 
not to expose the soft parts. As for the legs,” cried he, con- 
temptuously, “ let them crack at them as long as tliey like.” 

“ And that’s the ‘ invulnerable position,’ ” said Massingbrod ; 
with less enthusiasm, however, than the discovery might seem 
to warrant. 

“It^s, sir, and if it wasn’t for it there’s many a strapping 
fellow walking about this clay, that would bo lying with a 
marble Counterpane over him. Billy Welsh, that fought Brian 
of Deanstown, was the first man I ever ‘ put up ’ in it. Billy 
had a slight crick of the neck, and couldn’t get the head far^ 

' enough round to the right, and the ball toak him in the bpdge 
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of the nose, and carried that featnro clean off, bnt never 
damaged him in any other respect whatever ! ” 

“I must say ^lattlie loss was quite sufBcient, for a man who- 
had the benefit of the ‘invulnerable position/*' said Massing- 
. bred, quietly. 

“He thinks notliing of it. A chap in the Crow-street 
Theatre made him a better nose than ever he had, out of wax, 

I believe; and ho has a wintgr one, with a blush of red on it, 
to make believe it was cold, and tliey tell mo you’d never dis- 
cover it wasn’t his own.” t 

Mageniiis had now resumed his place at table, and seemed 
bent on making up for lost time by giving double measure of 
whiskey to his punch. 

“You say that he’s to be in Onghterard to-night; well, with 
the blessing of the Virgin” — an invocation ho invariably 
applied to every act of dubious morality — “ wo’ll bo with him 
bcloro he’s out o? bed to-morrow ! ” 

“I w’ish ho had not given me a blow,” said Jack, musingly, 
“lie seemed such a stout-hearted, spirited old fellow, I’m really 
grieved to quarrel with him.” 

“I’m glad that there’s nobody to hear them words but 
myself, Mr. Massiugbred,” said the other, with all the slowness 
and deliberation of incipient drunkoiiiicss — “I’m rejoiced, sir, 
that it’s ill the confidential intercourse of friendl^’^ — JViendly — 
com limn ication — Unit the son of my old and valued friend— 
Moore Mjissingbred — used exj^ressions like that.” 

Jack started with amazement at this speech; ho had not tho 
slightest Suspicion, till that moment that Magennis and his 
father had ever known each othci’, or even met. A very little 
patience, however, on his part served to solve the difficulty, for 
he discovered that one of the peculiarities of this sfago of his 
friend’s ebriety was to fancy himself the ilitiinatc and associate 
of any ono whose naipe he had ever heard mentioned, 

“ A}’’, sir, tliem’s words 3"our father would never have uttered, 

I was with him in his first blaze. ‘Moore/ says I, ‘ haven’t 
you a pair of black breeches?’ — lie wore a pair of web ‘tights’ 

of a light pattern What are you laughing at, sir?” cried 

he, stei'idy, and stinking the table with his clenched knuckles, 
till the glasses all rang on it. 

“ I was laughing at my father’s costume,” said Jack ; who 
.really told the truth, such a portrait of liis parent’s appearance 
being manifestly unlike anything he had ever imagined. 

“^A^d tho worse •manners yours, sir,” rejoined Magennis, 
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rudely. not suffer any man to laugh at an old friond— and 
^ — and — schoolfellow ! ** 

It was with the very greatest difficulty ^at Jack could 
restrain himself at this peroration, whicli indignation — the 
same, probably, that creates poets — had suggested. He had, 
however, tact enough to preserve his gravity, whilst he assured 
his companion that no unhlial sentiment had any share in his 
thoughts. 

“ So far, so well,” said Magennis, who now helped himself to 
the whiskey, unadulterated by any water, “ otherwise, sir, it’s 
not Lieutenant Ji/fagcnnis, of the — 9th Foot, would handle you 
on the ground to-morrow ! ” 

“ So, then, you’ve served, Mac ? Why, you never broke that 
to me before!” 

“ Broke 1 ” cried the other, with a voice shrill from passion, 
while ho made an effort to rise from his chair, and sunk back 
again — “broke! who dares to say I was ‘bioko.’ I left the 
scoundrels myself. I shook the dust off my feet after them. 
There never was a court-martial about it. Never — never 1 ” 
To the deep crimson that suffused his face before, there now 
succeeded an almost death-like pallor, and Massingbred really 
felt terrified at the change.' Some heartrending recollccLlon 
seemed suddenly to have cleared his brain, routing in an instant 
all the effects of intoxication, and restoring him to sobriety and 
sorrow together. 

“Ay,” said he, in a low, broken voice, and still speaking to 
liimself, “that finished me! I never held my head up again! 
Who could, after such a business? I came, hero, Mr*. Massing- 
bred,” continued he, but addressing his guest in a tone of deep 
respect — “ I came back here a ruined man, and not eight-and- 
twenty! You see me now, a dirty, drunken sot, not better 
dressed, nor better nrannered, than the commonest fellow on 
the road, and yet I’m a gentleman born and bred, well nurtured, 
and well educated. I took a college degree, and went into the 
army.” He paused, as if trying to gather courage to go on ; 
the effort was more than be could accomplish, and, as the heavy 
tears stole slowly down his checks, the agony of the struggle 
might bo detected. Half mechanically ho seized the decanter 
of whisky and f ourod the tumbler nearly full ; but Jack good- 
humouredly stretched out his hand towards the glass, and said, 
“Don’t drink, Mac ; there’s no head could stand it.” 

“You think so, boy,” cried he, with a saucy smile, “Little 
you know the way we live in the west, her^;” and he tossed off 
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the liquor before the other could stop him. The empty glass 
had scarcely been replaced on the table, when all the former 
signs of drunkenness had come back again, and in his bloodshot 
eyes and swolleh veins might be seen the very type of passionate 
debauch. 

“Not ask me to their houses!” cried he, hoarse with passion. 
“ Who wants them ? Not invite me 1 Did I ever seek them f 
Tho dirty, mean spalpeens, don’t I know the history of ever^i 
one of them? Couldn’t I expose them from one end of the 
county to the other? Who’s Blake of Ilarrjstowii ? He’s the 
son of Lucky Magnrry, the pedlar. You dSp’t believe me. I 
liad it from Father Cole himself. Lucky was'Tiianged at Ennis. 
‘Ye want a confession!’ says Lucky, when he came out on the 
drop — ‘ye want a confession! Well, I suppose there’s no use 
in keeping anything back now, for ye’ll hang me at any rate, 
and so here it’s for you. It was I murdered Mr. Shea, and 
til ere was nobody helping mo at all. I did it all myself with a 
lla*l; and be the same token, it’s under Mark Bindon’s tomb- 
stone this minute. There now, the jury may bo azy in their 
minds, and tho judge, and the hangman too, if ho cares about 
it. As for his honour tlie high slicriff,’ said he, raising his 
voice, ‘ he’s a fine man, God bless- him, and the county may be 
proud of him, for it was he ferreted out all about this business! 
And faix, notwithstanding all, I’m proud of him myself, for he’s 
my own son I ’ And as he said that he dropped on his knees 
and cried out that ho might never see glory if there was a word 
of lie in anything he said then ! So that’s what Blake got for 
his zeal for justice ! ” 

And as Magenhis finished, ho burst into a wild, fiendish 
laugh, and said : 

“There’s the country gentry — there’s the people won’t know 
Magenuis and*his wife I — ay, sir, his lawful, married wife ! Let 
me SCO that you or any other man wifl deny it, or refuse to 
treat her as becomes her station. — Joan! Joan!” shouted ho, 
striking the poker violently against tho chimney ; and with hot 
haste and intense anxiety the poor girl rushed into the room the 
moment after. “ Sit down here, ma’am,” said Magennis, rising, 
and placing a chair for her beside his own, with an affectation 
of courtesy that savoured of mockery — “sit dqjvn, I say,” cried 
he, stamping his foot passionately. “ That’s my wife, sir ! No 
man that sits at my board shall behave to her as anytniug else.” 

“I have ever treated her with respect,” said Massingbred, 
“ and shall always continue to do so.” • 



** And ifc*s better for you to do so,” said the other, fiercely, the 
bullying spirit rising on what he deemed the craven submission 
of his guest. ^ 

Meanwhile the girl sat trembling with terror, not knowing 
what the scene portended, or how it was to end. 

“The herd’s daughter, indeed! No, sir, Mrs. Magennis, of 
Barnagheela, that’s her name and title 1 ” 

At these words the poor girl, overcome with joy and gratitude, 
fell down upon her knees before *him, and, clasping his hand, 
covered it with kisses. 

“Isn’t ihat jl'etty breeding!” cried Magennis, violently. 
“Get. up, ma’am, and sit on your chair like a lady. The 
devil a use in it, do what you will, say what you will — the 
bad ‘ drop * is in them ; and whatever becomes of you in life, 
Massingbred, let me give you this advice — ^never marry beneath 
you ! ” • 

Jack contrived at this juncture to signal to^the girl to step 
away, and by appearing to attend with eagerness to Magennis, 
he prevented his remarking her exit. 

“ A man’s never really ruined till then,” continued he, slowly, 
and evidently sobering again as ho went on. “Friends fall 
away from you, and your companions are sure to be fellows with 
something against them ! You begin by thinking you’re doing 
a grand and a courageous thing ! You string up your resolution 
to despise the world, and, take my word for it, the world pays 
you off at last. Ay,” said ho, after a long pause, in which his 
features settled down into an expression o? deep sorrow, and 
his voice quivered with emotion — “ ay, and J’ll tell ^ou some- 
thing worse than all — you revenge all your disappointment on 
the poor girl that trusted you ! and you break her heart to try 
and heal your own ! ” 

With these last wor^.s he buried his head between his hands 
and sobbed fearfully, 

“licavo me now — leave me alone,” said he, without lifting 
his head. “ Good night — good night to you ! ” 

Massingbred arose without a word, and, taking a candle, 
ascended to his chamber. In's last thoughts about his host being 
very unlike those with which he had first regarded him. From 
these consideratij^ns he turned to others more immediately con- 
cerning liimself, nor could he conquer his misgivings that 
Magennis was a most unhappy selection for a friend in such an 
emergency. 

“ But thdn I really am without a choice,” paid he to himself. 
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‘‘ Joo NelUgr.n, perhaps, might but no, he would have been 

infinitely more unfit than the oilier. At all events, Nelligan 
has himself severed the friendship that once existed between 
us.” And so ho wandered on to thoughts of *his former com- 
panionship with him. Regretful and gloom}^ enough were 
tiioy, as arc all memories of those in whose hearts we onoe 
believed ivo had a share, and from which we cannot reconcile 
ourselves to the exclusion. 

“ He had not the manliness to meet mo when I had become 
aware of his real station! What a poor-spiijited fellow! Just 
as if I cared what or who his father was. ilfcy theory is — Jack 
Massingbred can afford to know any man he peases ! Witness 
the roof that now shelters me, and the character of him who is 
my host ! ” ^ 

It was a philosophy he built much upon, for it was a form of 
self-love that simulated a good quality, many of his acquaint- 
ances saying, ''At all events, there’s no snobbery about Mass- 
ingbred; he’ll know, and even be intimate with, anybody.” 
Nor did the deception only extend to others. Jack himself 
fancied ho was an excellent follow — frank, generous, and open- 
hearted. 

It is a very strange fact — and fact it certainly is — that the 
men who reason most upon Ihcir own natures, look inwardly at 
their own minds, and scrutiniso most their own motives, are 
frequently the least natural of all mankind ! This self-inquiry 
is such thorough scir-decoption, that he who indulges in it, often 
becomes an actor. As for Massingbred, there was nothing real 
about him save bis egotism ! Gifted with very good abilities, 
aided by a strong “vitality,” he had great versatility; but of 
all powers, this same plastic habit tends most to render a man 
artificial. , 

Now, his present difficulty was by|no means to his taste. 
He did not like his “quarrel;” he liked less the age and station 
of liis adversary; and, least of all, was ho pleased with tho 
character of his “friend.” It was said of Sheridan, that when 
consulted about the music of his operas, he only asked, “ Will 
it grind?” — that is, would it be popular enough for a street- 
organ, and become familiar to every ear ? So Jack Massingbred 
regarded each event in life by the test of how-Jt would “ tell”-— 
in what wise could a newspaper rei^ort it — and hqw would it 
read in the Clubs ? He fancied himself discussing the adventure 
at “White’s,” and asking, “Can any one say what Massingbred’s 
3i;ow was about? » Was he poaching? — or how came h© there? 
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Was there a woman in it? And who is his friend Magennis 
In thoughts like these he passed hour after hour, walking his 
room from end to end, and waiting for morning.^ 

• .At length he ‘bethouglit him how little likely it was that 
Magennis would remember anything whatever of the trans- 
action, and that his late debauch might obliterate all memory 
of the affair. “What if this were to be the case, and that we 
were to arrive to late at Oughterayd? A pretty version would 
the papers then publish to tho world !” Of all possible casual- 
ties this was the very worst, and the more he reflected on it, 
the more probal^ did it seem. “He is the very fellow to 
wake up late in the afternoon, rub his eyes, and declare he had 
forgotten the whole thing/* 

“ This will never do ! ** inuttcred he to himself ; and at once 
determined that he would make an endeavour to recal his 
friend to consciousness, and come to some arrangement for the 
approaching meeting. Massingbred descend ed'Hhe stairs with 
noiseless steps, and gently approaching the door of tho sitting- 
room, opened it. 

Magennis was asleep, his head resting upon the table, and 
his heavy breathing denoting how deeply ho slumbered. On a 
low stool at his feet sat Joan, pale and weary-looking, her 
cheeks still marked with recent tears, and the dark impression 
of what seemed to have been a blow beneath her eye. Jack 
approached her cautiously, and asked if it were his custom to 
pass the night thus ? 

“ Sometimes, when he’s tired — when he has anything on his 
mind,” replied she, in some confusion, and averting her head so 
as to escape notice. 

“And when he awakes,” said Jack, “ he will bo quite refreshed, 
and his head all clear again P ” 

“ By coorso he will ! ” said she, proudly. “ No matter what 
he took of a night, nobody ever saw the signs of it on him, the 
next morning.” 

“I did hot ask out of any impertinent curiosity,” continued 
Massingbred, “ but we have, both of us, some rather important 
business to-morrow in Oughterard — we ought to be there at an 
early hour ” 

“ I knbw,” sai^ she, interrupting. “ He bid me bring down 
these;” and si*© pointed to a case of pistols lying open beside 
.lN»r, and in cleaning which she had been at the moment engaged. 
“I brought the wrong ones, first.” Here she stammered out 
something, ‘and grew crimson over her whole face; then 
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suddenly recovering herself, said, “I didn’t know it was the 
• Terries* he wanted.’* 

The * Terries ? * ** repeated Jack. 

“Tes, sir. it was these Terry Callaghan shot the two 
gentlemen with, the same morning, at Oroghaglin — father and 
son they were!** And saying these words in a voice of the 
most perfect unconcern possible, she took up a flannel rag and 
began to polish the lock of one of the weapons, 

“ They’re handsome pistols,” said Jack, rather amused with 
her remark. 

“They’re good, and that’s better!” rcp*^ed she, gravely. 
“ That one in your hand has seven double crosses on the stock 
and nine single.” 

“ The seven were killed on the ground, I suppose ? ’* 

A short nod of assent was her reply. 

“Such little events are not nnfyequent down here, then?” 

“Allan I ” said^she, not understanding his question. 

Jack quickly perceived that he had not taken suflicient ac- 
coi.nt of Joan’s limited acquaintance with language, and said: 

“ They often fight in these parts?” 

“Ayeh! not now,” replied she, in a half-deploring tone. “My 
father remembers twenty duels for one that does be, now-a-days.” 

“A great change, indeed.” 

“ Some say it’s all for the better,” resumed she, doubtfully. 
“But hush — he’s stirring; leave him quiet, and I’ll call you 
when he’s ready.” 

“And I can depend ” 

“ To be^Jurc you can. He forgets many a thing, but no man liv- 
ing can say that hefever misremembered a duel,” And with these 
words, in a low whisper, she motioned Massingbred to the door. 

Jack obeyed in silence, and, ascending to his room, lay down 
on the bed. He determined to pass the interval before morning 
in deep thought and self-examination; fcut, somehow, he had 
scarcely laid his head on the pillow when he fell oflT into a 
heavy sleep, sound and dreamless. 

The day was just breaking when he was aroused by a some- 
what rude shake, and a voice saying : 

“ Come, up with you. We’ve a sharp ride before us ! ” 

Jack started up, and in an instant recalled all the ex^encies 
of the hour. • 

“I have sent Hhe tools* forward by a safe hand,**^ontinued 
Magennis; “and Joan has a cup of tea ready for us, below 
stairs. So, lose no time now, and let us bo off.” • 
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The humble meal that awaited them Avas soon despatched, 
and they were speedily mounted on the pair of mountain ponies 
Maofennis had pi'ovided, and whose equipments, even in the 
half-light of the* morning, rather shocked Massingbred’s notions 
of propriety — one of his stirrup-leathers being a foot shorter 
than the other, while an old worsted bell-rope formed the snafSe- 
rein of his bridle. • 

The road, too, was rugged and precipitous, and many a 
stumble and scramble had they In the uncertain light; wliilo 
the swooping rain dashed violently against them, and effectually 
precluded all tlioi^ht of conversation. Two hours, that seemed 
like ton, brought them at length upon the high road; after 
which, by a brisk canter of forty minutes, they reached 
Oughterard. 

“ Let us dismount here,*’ said Jack, as they gained the out- 
skirts of the town, not fancy’ng to make a public appearance 
on his humble steed. 

“Why so?” answered Magennis. “It’s ashamed of the 
pony you are ! Oh, for the matter of that, don’t distress your- 
self; N^jo’re too well used to them in those parts to think them 
ridiculous.” 

There was a soreness and irritation in his tone which Jack 
quickly remarked, and as quickly tried to obviate, by some 
good-natured remai’k about the good qualities of the animals; 
but Magennis heard him without attention, and scorned entirely 
immersed in his own thoughts. 

“Turn in there, to your left,” cried he, suddenly, and they 
wheeled into an arched gateway that opened upon ir-ie stable- 
yard of tho inn. Early as it was, the placo*‘was full of biistlo 
and movement, for it was tho markot-day, and the farmers were 
already arriving. 

Carts, cars, gigs, and a dozen other nameless vehicles, crowded 
the spot, with kicking 'ponies and mules of malicious disposition; 
grooming, and shoeing, and unharnessing wont on, with a itoise 
and merriment that was perfectly deafening; and Massingbrod, 
as he threaded his way through tho crowd, soon perceived 
how little notice ho was likely to attract in such an assembly. 
Magennis soon dismounted, and having given directions about 
the beasts, led Jack into the house, and up a narrow, creaking 
stair, into a smaM room, with a single window, and a bed in one 
corner. ^ This is where I always put up,” said he, laying down 
. his hat and whip, “and it will do well enough for the time 
we’ll want it.” 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

“a CHALLENaE.** 

“Hr’s hero; ho arrived last night, said Magennis, as he 
entered the room after a short exploring tour through the 
stables, the kitchen, and every otl^er quarter where intelligence 
might bo come at. ‘‘ He came alone ; but the major of the 
detachment supped with him, and that looks like business ! 

‘‘ The earlier you see him the better, then,” said Massingbred. 

‘‘I’ll just go and get my beard off,” said he, passing his hand 
across a very grizzly stubble, “and I’ll be with him in less than 
half an hour. There’s only a point or two I want to be clear 
about. Before he struck you, did you gesticulate, or show any 
intention of using violence?’’ 

“None. I have told you that I caught his horse by the 
bridle, but that was to save him from falling back.” 

“Ah, that was indiscreet, at all events.” 

“Wouldn’t it have been worse to suffer him to incur a severe 
danger which I might have prevented?” 

“I don’t think so; but we’ll not discuss the point now. 
There was a blow?” 

“That therQwas,” said Jack, pointing to the spot where a 
great strap of sticking-plaister extended i^oross his forehead. 

“And he seemed to understand at once that reparation was to 
be made for it ? ” 

“ The suggestion came from himself, frankly and speedily.” 

“Well, it’s pretty evident we have to deal with a gentle- 
man!” said Magennis, “and that same’s a comfort; so I’ll 
leave you now for a short time : amuse yourself as well^as you 
can, but don’t quit the room.” And with this caption Magennis 
took his departure, and set off in search of Mr. Reptorfs cham. 
•ber. 

“Where are you bringing the mutton chops, Peter said ixQ 
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to a waiter, who, with a welUloaded tray of eatables, was 
hastening along the corridor. 

“ To the ould counsellor, from Dublin, sir. He’s bsfeakfastin* 
with the major.” 

“And that’s his room, No. 19?** 

“Yes, sir.” 

“ They’re merry, at all events,” said Magennis, as a burst of 
hearty laughter was heard from within the chamber. 

“’Tis just that they are, indeed,” replied Peter. “The 
counsellor does be telling one story after another, till you’d 
think he’d no end of them. He began last night at supper, 
and I could scarce change the plates for laughin’.” 

Muttering some not very intelligible observation to himself, 
Magennis passed down the stairs, and issuing into the street, 
wended his way to the barber’s. 

If the Ongliterard Figaro Jiad not as brilliant a vocation as 
his colleague of Seville, his occupations were scarcely less 
multifarious, for he kept the post-office, was clerk at petty 
sessions, collected the parish cess, presided over “ the pound,” 
besides a vast number of inferior duties. Whether it was the 
result of a natural gift, or by the various information of his 
official life, Hosey Lynch was regarded in his native town as a 
remarkably shrewd man, and a good opinion on a number of 
subjects. 

Ho was a short, decropid old fellow, with an enormous head 
of curly black hair, which he seemed to cultivate with all tho 
address of his craft ; probably intending it as a kind of adver- 
tisement of his skill, displaying as it did all tho resources of 
his handiwork. But oven above this passion was iiis ardour 
for news — news, political, social, legal, or literary; whatever 
might be tho topic, it always interested him, and it was his 
especial pride to have the initiative of every event that stirred 
the hearts of tho Oughterard public. 

The small don in which he performed bis functions occupied 
the corner, of the street, giving a view in two directions, so that 
Hosey, while cutting and curling, never was obliged to lose 
sight of that world without, in whose doings ho felt so strong 
an interest. In the one easy-chair of this sanctum was Magen- 
nis no^ disposed, waiting for Mr. Lynch, who had just stepped 
down to “the pound,” to liberate the priest’s pig. Nor had he 
long to v» ait, for Hosey soon made his appearance, and slipping 
on a very greasy-looking jean-jacket, proceeded to serve him. 

^ “The tpp of the morning to you, Captain” — ho always styled 



him by the title — “it’s a rare pleasure to see you so early in 
town; but^Jt will bo a bad market to-day — cut and curled, 
Captain ? ” 

“No; shaved !*’ said Magcnnis, bluntly. 

“And shaved you shall be, Captain — and beautifully shaved, 
too, for I have got an excellent case from Lamprey’s; they 
came yesterday — came with the writ against Jones Crecgan.” 

“ At whose suit ? ” 

“ Mrs. Miles Creegan, the other brother’s widow,” said Hoscy, 
lathering away and talking with breathless rapidity. “ There 
was a clause in old Sam’s will, that if ever Toin, the chap that 
died at Demcrara — ^you’d like more off the whiskers, it’s moro 
military. Tt was only yesterday Major Froode remarked to me 
what, a soldierlike looking man was Captain Magennis.” 

“Is ho in command of the detachment?” 

“He is in liis Majesty’s — 1st Foot — the ‘Buccaneers/ they 
used to he called ;• I suppose you never heard why ? ” 

“No, nor don’t want to bear. What kind of a man is the 
major?” 

“ He’s a smart, well-made man, with rather a haughty look,” 
said Hoscy, drawing himself up, and seeming to imply that 
there was a kind of resemblance between them. 

“Is he English or Irish?” 

“ Scotch, Captain — Scotch ; and never gives more than five- 
pence for a cut and curl, pomatum included. — No letters, Mrs. 
Cronin,” cried he, raising up the movable shutter of the little 
window ; then bending down his ear he listened to some whis- 
pered conftnunication from that lady, after which he shut the 
panel, and resumedThis functions. “She’s at law with O’Reilly 
about the party wall. There’s the major now going down to 
the barracks, and I wonder who’s the other along with him 
and Hosey rushed to tho door to find some clue to the stranger. 
In less than a quarter of a minute he wAs back again, asking 
pardon for absence, and informing Magennis “ that the man in 
plain clothes was a Dublin counsellor, that arrived tho night 
before. I think I can guess what he’s here for,” 

“What is it?” cried Magennis, eagerly. 

“There’s an election coming on, and the Martins expect a 
contest. — Nothing for you, Peter,” said be to ai^ applicant for a 
letter outside. “He’s looking to be made barony constable 
these four years, and he’s as much chance as I have oT being — 
what shall I say ” 

“Are you done?” asked Magennis, impatiently. 
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“ One minute more, sir-sthe least touch round the chin 
-—and, as I was saying, Gajitain, the Martins will lose the 
borough.” 

• “ Who thinks so besides you P” asked Magei:nis, gruffly. 

*‘It is, I may say, the general opinion; the notion current 

in There’s Miss Martin, herself,” cried he, running to the‘ 

window. Well, really, she handles them ponies elegant ! ” 

“ Does she come often into town?” 

I don’t think I saw her in Ougliterard — let me see when it 
was — it’s two years — no, but it’s not far oS — it’s more 
than ” ^ 

“ Are you done ? ” said Magennis, impatiently. I told you 
that I was pressed for time this morning.” 

“ You’re finished now. Captain,” said Hosey, presenting him 
with a small cracked looking-glass. “ That’s what I call a neat 
chin and a beautiful sweep pf whisker. Thank you, Captain. 
It’s a pleasure and an honour — not to say that it’s ” 

Magennis did not wait for the peroration, but, striding 
hastily out of the little shop, issued into the street that led to 
the inn. On arriving there, he heard that Mr, Eepton had 
gone out, leaving word that he would bo found at Major 
Froode’s quarters. Thither Magennis now repaired, with all 
the solemn importance befitting his mission. 

As he sent in his name, he could overhear the short colloquy 
that passed within, and perceive that Ilepton was about to 
retire ; and now the servant ushered him into the presence of a 
smart, light-whiskered little man, with a pair of shrewd grey 
eyes, and a high forehead. r 

“A brother officer, I perceive, sir,” said 410 , looking at the 
card, whereupon the title Captain was inscribed; “pray take a 
chair.” 

“ You anticipate the reason of this visit, Major Froode,” said 
the other, with somoidegreo of constraint, as though the pre- 
liminaries were the reverse of pleasant to him. The major 
bowed, and Magennis went on : “I suppose, then, I’m to treat 
with you as the friend of Mr. Valentine Repton?” 

“ And you are Mr. Massingbred’s ? ” said the major, answering 
the question with another. 

“I l^avethat honour, sir,” said Magennis, pompously; “and 
now, sir, how soon can it come off? ” 

“Don’t^you imagine, Captain Magennis, that a little quiet 
discussion of the question at issue between two old soldiers, liko 
you and n^j’-self, might possibly be advisable? Is there not a 
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ohGnce that onr united experience might not suggest an ami- 
cable ari’angement of this business?” 

“ Quito out of the question — utterly, totally impossible said 
Magennis, sternl^. 

“ Then perhaps I lie under some misconception,” said the 
major, courteously. 

“There was a blow, sir! — a blow!” said Magennis, in the 
same stern tone. 

“ I opine that everything tliat occurred was purely accidental 
—just hear me out — that a hasty word and % hurried gesture, 
complicated with the impatiout movement of a horse ” 

A long whistle from Magennis interrupted the speech, and 
the major, reddening to the very top of his high forehead, 
said : 

“Sir, this is unbecoming — are you aware of it?” 

“I’m quite ready for anything when this is settled,” said 
Magennis, but with less composure than he desired to assume. 
“Wiiat I meant was, that, for a blow there is but one re- 
paration.” 

“Doubtless, if the injuiy admit of no explanation,” said the 
major, calmly ; “ but in that lies the whole question. Consider 
two things, Captain Magennis: first of all, the equivocal 
appearance of your friend, the age and standing of mine.** 

“By Jove! you’ll kill mo in trying to save my life,” said 
Repton, bursting into the room. “ I didn’t want to play eaves- 
dropper, Froode, but these thin partitions are only soundboards 
for the voice. This gentleman,” added he, turning to Magennis,.^ 
“ is perfectly correct. There was a blow, and a blow has only 
one consequence, and that one I’m ready for. There may be, 
for aught I knovi’', twenty ways of settling these matters in 
London or at the clubs, but we’re old-fashioned in our notions 
in Ireland here ; and I don’t tliink that even when we pick up 
new fashions that we’re much the beitci* for them, so that if 
your friend is here, captain, and ready ” 

“ Both, sir ; here and ready ! ” 

“ Then so am I ; and now for the place. Come, Froode, you 
don’t know Ireland as well as I do ; just humour me this time, 
and whenever I get into a scrape in Scotland you shall have it 
all your own way. Eh, captain, isn’t that fair • 

“ Spoke like a trump ! ” muttered Magennis. 

“ For W10, did you say ? ” said Repton, taking a lettef from the 
servant, who had just entered the room 

“Tes, sir; and tho groom says thcro’s an answer •xpected.” 

18—3 
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*‘The devil take it, IVe forgotten my spectacles. Froode, 
just tell me what^s this about, and who it comes from.** 

^‘It*s Miss Martin’s hand,” said Froode, breaking the seal 
and running oVer the contents. “Oh, I perceive,” said he; 
“ they’re afraid you have taken French leave of them at Cro* . 
Martin, and she has driven into town to carry you back again.” 

“ That comes of my leaving word at the little post-ofiico to 
forward my letters to Dublin if not asked for to-morrow. Take 
a pen, Froode, and write a couple of lines for me : say that a 
very urgent call: — a professional call — will detain me hero to- 
day, but that if not back by dinner-time — Captain Magennis 
thinks it not likely,” added he, turning towards him as he sat, 
with a very equivocal expression, half grin, half sneer, upon his 
features — “ that I’ll be with them at breakfast next morning,” 
resumed Repton, boldly. “Make some excuse for my not 
answering the note myself — whatever occurs to you. And so, 
sir,” said he, turning to Magennis, “your friend’s name is 
Massingbred ? Any relation to Colonel Moore Massingbrod ? ” 

“ His son — his only son, I believe.” 

“How strange! I remember the father in the ‘House’ — I 
mean tho Irish House — five-and-thirty years ago; he was 
always on the government benches. It was of him Parsons 
wrote those doggrel lines : 

A man 'without a heart or head, 

Who seldom thoug^lit, -lyho never read, 

A 'witty word -who never said, 

One at whobc hoard none ever fed, 

Such is the Colonel M — g — h — d. 


He couldn’t call him a coward, though ; for when they went 
out — which they did — Massingbred’s manner on tho ground 
was admirable.” 

“Will that do?” Laid Froode, showing a few lines he had 
hastily jotted down. 

“I can’t read a word of it, but of course it will,” said he; 
“and then, sir,” added he, addressing Magennis, “the sooner 
we place ourselves at your disposal the better.” 

Froode whispered something in Repton’s ear, and by his 
manneii seeme^ as if remohstrating with him, when the other 
said aloud : 

“We’re in Ireland, major; and, what’s more, wo’re in 
Galway ; as Maoleweed said once to a prisoner : ‘ With a York- 
shire, jury, «ir, I’d hang you. Your sentence now is, to pay five 
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marks to the king, and find bail for your good behaviour.* 
You sec what virtue there is in locality.” 

“There’s a noat spot about two miles off, on the road to 
Mauin,” said Magennis to the major. “We could ride slowly 
‘forward, and you might keep us in view.” 

“ In what direction did you say ? ” 

“ Take the second turn out of the market-place till you pass 
the baker’s shop, then, to the left, and straight on afterwards. 
You can’t miss it.” 

“ Stop a moment, sir,” said Froode to ‘ Magennis, as he 
moved towards the door; “one word, if you please. It is 
distinctly understood that I have been overruled in this business 
— that, in fact, I have submitted ” 

“Your point has been reserved,” said Repton, laughing, 
while he led him away; and Mj^gennis at the same moment 
took his departurg. 

It was, indeed, with no slight feeling of triumph that this 
gentleman now hastened back to the Martin Arms. Never did 
a great diplomatist experience more pride in the conclusion of 
some crowning act of negotiation than did he in the accomplish- 
ment of this affair. 

“There’s many a man,” said he to himself, “who’d have 
accepted an apology hero — there’s many a man might have let 
himself be embarrassed by the circumstances ; for, certainly, 
the taking hold of the bridle was an awkward fact, and if the 
major was a 'cute fellow he’d have made a stand upon it. I 
must sayo that the counsellor showed no backwardness; he 
comes of that fine old stock we used to have before the Union.” 

And with this profound reflection ho entered the room where 
Massingbred sat awaiting him. 

“It’s all settled. We’re to meet at the Priest’s Gap within 
nn hour,” said Magennis, with the ai:^ of a man who liad 
acquitted himself cleverly, “And though I say it, that 
shouldn’t, if you were in other hands this moiming you 
wouldn’t have got your shot.” 

“ I always relied implicitly upon your skill ! ” said Massing- 
bred, humouring his vanity. • 

“ Have you anything to arrange — a letter or so to write— 
for I’ll step down to Doctor Hearkins to tell him to foll(^v us ? ” 

Massingbred made no reply as the other left 4he room. 
Once more alone, he began to think gravely over his present 
situation. Nor could all his habitual levity steel him against 
the oonvictiou that five minutes of common-sense *talk»migfit 
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arrange a dispute which now promised a serious ending. 

However,” thought he, we are not in the land whore such 
differences admit of amicable solution, and there’s no help for 
it” 

A sharp tap at the door startled him from these musings, 
and before he could well reply to it Daniel Nelligan entered the 
room, and advanced towards him with an air of mingled case 
and constraint 

“I hope you’ll forgive mo, Mr. Massingbred,” ho began. “I 
feel certain that fou will at some future day at least, for what 
I’m going to do.” Here ho stopped and drew a long breath, as 
if not knowing in what terms to continue. Massingbred 
handed him a chair, and took one in front of him without 
qpeaking. 

“ I know what brought yoij. here to-day — I am aware of it 
all.”- . o . 

He paused, and waited for the other to Speak ; but Massing- 
bred sat without offering a word, and evidently relying on his 
own social tact to confound and embarrass his visitor. 

” I know, sir, that you are likely to regard my interference 
as impertinent,” resumed Nelligan; “but I trust that the friend 
of my son, Joe ” 

“ I must set you right, upon one point at least, Mr. Nelligan,” 
said Massingbred, with an easy smile. “If you be only as 
accurate in your knowledge of my affairs as you are with 
respect to my private friendships, this visit has certainly pro- 
ceeded from some misconception. Your son and I wore friends 
once upon a time. We are so no longer!” * 

“I never heard of this. I never knew you had quarrelled!” 

“We have not, sir. We have not even met. The dis- 
courtesy he has shown me since my arrival here-^his avoidance 
of me, too marked to ^e explained away — is an offence. The 
only misfortune is, that it is one which can be practised with 
impunity.” 

“ My son asks for none such,” said Dan, fiercely. “ And if 

your observation is meant for an insult ” He stopped 

suddenly, as if checked by something within, and then said, but 
in a voice full and measured : “ I’m a magistrate of this town^. 
sir, andT I com^ here upon information that has reached me of 
your inteniions to commit a breach of the peace.” 

“ My dear Mr. Nelligan,” began Massingbred, in his most 
seductive manners, — ^but the other had already witnes^sed the 
1etiptiSi!t9 of the only ti@ which bound them — tiie supposed fneudU 
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ship between Joe and Massingbred — and cared notbmg for all 
the fclandisbments he could bestow, — “my clear Mr. N’elligan, 
you cannot, surely, suppose that a mere stranger as I am in 
your county — scjw:cely ten days here — should have been* un- 
fortunate enough to have incurred the animosity of any one/* 

' “ I hold here a statement, sir,** said Nelligaii, sternly, “which, 

if you please to pledge your honour to be incorrect ** 

“And this is Galway!’^ exclaimed Massingbred — “this 
glorious land of chivalrous •sentiment of which wo poor 
Englishmen have been hearing to satiety! The Paradise of 
Point of Honour, then, turns out a very comAon-place locality 
after all!** 

“l*m proud to say that our county has another reputation 
than its old one; not but” — and he added the words in some 
temper — “ there are a few left would like to teach you that its 
character was not acquired for noijiing/* 

“Well, well!** sighed Jack, as ho closed his eyes, and 
appeared as if indulging in a reverie, “of all the mockeries I 
have lived to see unmasked, this is the worst and meanest.** 

“ I have not come here to listen to this, sir,** said NelHgan, 
haughtily, as he arose. “I waited upon you, intending to 
accept your solemn pledge, by word of honour, to commit no 
act hostile to the public peace. Now, sir, I shall call upon you 
to give me the legal guarantee for this security — good and 
sufficient bail, and that within an hour!** 

“My dear Mr. Nelligan,*’ replied Massingbred, with all the 
quiet ease of an unruffled temper, “ I have not a single friend 
here, exc6q)t yourself, upon whom I could call in such an 
emergency. I ara» utterly unknown in these parts — my very 
name unheard of before my arrival. If I did^ by any unhappy 
circumstance find myself in such an involvement as you speak 
of, I solemnly assure you my first thought would be to address 
myself to Mr. Nelligan.*’ I 

The easy impertinence of this speech would have been per- 
fectly successful a short time previous, when Nelligan yet 
believed in the close friendship with his son. It Came now, 
however, too late, and the old man listened to it with something 
bordering on anger. 

“ Good and sufficient bail, sir — ^yourself and two other’s,” re- 
peated he, slowly, and moving towards the door.® 

“One word,* I pray,** said Jack, rising, and speaking with 
more earnestness and apparently with more sincerity. “ I do 
not ask you any details as to the ciroumstanoes you. impute to 
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roo, but . perhaps you would, as a fiivour, • tell me how this 
infoiroation has reached you ? 

I will not, sir,” was the abrupt reply. 

“Pm sure no friend of mine could have 

“It’s no use, Mr. Massingbred; all your address will avail 
you nothing. You shall not cross-examine me!” 

“You must, however, sec, sir,” said Massiiigbred, “that un- 
known and unfriended as I am here, bail is out of the question.” 

“The Bench will hear anything you desire to say on that 
subject,” said Nclligan, coldly. “ Good morning to you.” And 
with these worefa he left the room, and descended into the 
street. 

The passionate warmth which Massingbred had so success- 
fully controlled in the presence of his visitor burst forth the 
first moment he found himself alone. He inveighed against 
the country, the people, thcir,habits, and all belonging to them; 
cursed Ids own fate at being ever thrown into such companion- 
ship; and wound up by resolving to submit to any terms by 
which he might quit Galway for ever, and forget, for the rest of 
Ids days, that he had ever entered it. While ho was yet fuming 
in this fashion, the waiter entered and presented him with a 
very dirty-looking note, fastened by two wafers, and inscribed 
“Most private.” Massingbred o|)ened it and read : 

“ My dear Mr. M., 

“ We’re found out — I believe by Hoscy Lynch, where I drop- 
ped a bullet-mpuld this morning when lie was shaving mo. At 
all events, we’re blown, and as I am under 250Z. recogtsiisances to 
keep the peace for three years, I’m off to the mountains till 
this passes over. . I’m sure, from what I saw of the counsellor, 
that he’ll keep himself open to a prof)osal elsewhere. Mean- 
while, there’s nothing for it but to give your baihand satisfy the 
blackguards — bad lurfc to them — that spoiled the sport ! You 
can go back to the house when all’s over, and I’ll return as 
soon as it is safe for 

“ Your sincere friend, 

“T. M.” 

Scaijpely had lie finished reading this epistle, when Major 
Proode presented himself in his chamber, the door of which 
the waited was yet holding ajar. Having intrdduced himself, 
lie briefly informed Massingbred of his position as Mr. Bepton’s 
andf ti,8 briefly stated that the counsellor bad been obliged 
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to pledge himself against any hositle intentions — a step which, 
he foresaw, would also be required of him. “ For this reason I 
have come,** continued he, “ to say, that any assistance I can bo 
of to you, is frarfkly at your service. I have learned that you 
. are a stranger here, and not likely to have many acquaint- 
ances.** 

“If they would be satisfied with my word,** began Jack. 

“Of course they will, and shall,” inteiTupted Froode; “and 
now, what is there in the way of amendo mj friend can make, 
for what ho is prepared to confess was a merc^accident P ** 

“ The acknowledgment is ample. I ask for nothing beyond 
it,’* said Massingbred. “ I am not quite certain but that my 
own conduct might require a little explanation; but as your 
friend’s vigour put matters beyond negotiation, at the time, 
we’ll not go back upon bygones.” 

“And now, sir,” burst in Reptofi, who had waited outside the 
door — “ and nowf sir, I beg you to accept the humblest apology 
1 c'ln tender for what has happened. I’m not as safe on my 
saddle as I used to be forty years ago; and when the nag 
roared and threatened to fall back upon me, I am ashamed to 
own that I neither saw nor cared what I struck at. I’d have 
said all this to you, Mr. Massingbred, after your fire, had we 
been permitted to go to the ground; and although there is 
some additional humiliation in saying it, here, I richly deserve 
all the pain it gives me, for my want of temper. Will you 
give me your band ? ” 

“With sincere pleasure,” said Jack, shaking him warmly 
and cordially with both his own. 

“There’s but oho thing more to be done,” said Repton. 
“These borough magistrates, vulgar dogs as they are, will 
want you to give a bail bond; take no notice of them, but just 
drive out with'mo to Cro’ Martin, and we’ll settle it all there.” 

“ I am not acquainted with Mr. Martini* 

“ But you shall be. He’ll be charmed to know you, and the 
place is worth seeing. Come, you mustn’t leave the West, with 
only its barbarism in your memory. You must carry away 
some other recollections.” 

The new turn afiairs had just taken was by no means distaste- 
ful to Massingbred. It promised another scene in that^ drama 
of life he loved to fashion for himself, with n^ scenery, new 
actors, and new incidents. “The counsellor,” too, ftruck his 
fancy; there was a raciness in the old man’s manner, a genial 
cordiality^ united with such palpable acuteness^ that he promised 
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himself xnnoh pleasure in his sooiety, and so he accepted the 
proposal with all willingness, and pledged to hold himself ready 
for his friend within an hour. 

Repton and the major had but just left thcTroom, when the 
former re-entered it hurriedly, and said, “ By the way, I must 
leave you to your own guidance to find your road to Cro* 
Martin, for there’s a young lady below stairs has a lien upon 
me. You shall be presented to her when you come out, and I 
promise you it will repay the journey.” 

“This must bg the Mary Martin I’vo been hearing of,’* 
thought Massingbred, when again alone; “and so tho morn- 
ing’s work will probably torn out better than I had anticipated.” 
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CHAPTEJl XVII. 

A COUNTRY-HOUSE. 

When Massingbrcd arrived at 6ro’ Martin, lie found Repton 
at the door awaiting him,* ‘‘I find/’ said he, “there is lifcfclo 
need of introducing yon here. Your father was an old acquaint- 
ance of Martin’s; they eat together for years in Parliament, 
and Lady Dorothea was relat^ to your family. But here he 
comes.” And Martin approached, with his hand extended in 
cordial welcome. No one ever knew better how to do the 
honours of his house, nor could throw more graceful courtesy 
into the first steps of acquaintanceship. Massingbred, too, was 
well calculated to appreciate this gift; he had a most intense 
esteem for “manner,” and enjoyed even the necessity it im- 
posed upon himself of exertion to please. With sincere satis- 
faction waA it that he accepted an invitation to pass some days 
there, and at once despatched a servant to Magennis’s house for 
his trunks. 

The adventure of the morning was alluded to but once, and 
then in a jocul&r strain, as an incident of no moment whatever, 
and Massingbred retired to his room to Ar^s for dinner, wonder- 
ing within himself if he should find the other members of the 
family as much to his liking as the worthy host had been. 

A dinner-party was a rare event at Cro’ Martin. The isola- 
tion in which they lived was rarely broken a visitor, and 
when, by rare accident, some solitary stranger did present 
himself with a letter of introduction, his stay was merely of a 
few hours. Now, however, the company incladbd, in addition 
to the family, Repton, Massingbred, and Nelligan, teifides Miss 
Henderson, who was on that day to appear at dinner. The 
quondam college friends had not met^ neither had Mfis Martin 
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ever seen her governess ; so that there was no small drOfreo of 
anticipation as to how such elements would harmonise and 
agree. 

When Massmgbred entered the drawing-ro6m, he found Miss 
Henderson there alone, and at once believing she could be no 
other than Miss Martin, he proceeded to introduce himself in 
the best manner he could. Her reception was perfect in ease 
and self-possession, and they soon found themselves engaged in 
a lively discussion as to the scenery, the people, and their 
habits, of which they both appeared to have a very similar 
appreciation. Lady Dorothea next made her appearance, and 
advancing towards Massingbred, welcomed him with what, for 
her, was the extreme of cordiality. “Your mother was a 
Oaradoc, Mr. Massingbred, and tlie Caradocs are all of our 
family, so let me claim relationship, at once.” 

With all the pretensions Of a very fine lady. Lady Dorothea 
knew how to unite very agreeable qualities, n»^t the less success- 
ful in her captivations, that she never exercised them without a 
real desire to please; so that Massingbred soon saw how in tho 
wilds of dreary Connemara there existed a little oasis of polish 
and civilisation that would have done honour to tho most 
splendid society of London or Paris. 

Nor was Massingbred himself less pleasing to her. It was 
so long — so many, many years since she had met with ono fresh 
from that great world which alone she valued ! 

Correspondence had kept her to a certain extent informed 
upon the changes and vicissitudes of society — the births, deaths, 
marriages, separations, quarrels, and other disasters of those 
dear friends for whoso griefs, absence and lime offer so many 
consolations ! But then, the actual appearance, tlie coup d^ocil of 
that world could only be imparted by an observer, imbued with 
all the spirit that gives observation its peculiar piquancy. 
This, she found in hi»i, and so agreeably exercised was it, that 
she actually heard dinner announced without attending, and 
only as she arose from her seat was reminded to present him to 
Miss Martin, by the brief phrase: “My niece — ^Mr. Massing- 
bred;” while she took his arm, with a glance at Mr. Repton, 
that plainly said — “You are deposed.” 

The passage to the dinner-room lay through three spacious 
and splendid rooms, which now were brilliantly lighted up, and 
lined with servants in rich liveries, a degree of state Massing- 
bred was not a little pleased at, partly suspecting that it was 
intended to do himself honour. As they moved slowly through 
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the last of these, the door suddenly opened, and young 
Nelligan entered. He had returned late from a long ride, and 
heard nothing whatever of Massingbred’s arrival. With ah 
exclamation of ‘^Jack ! — Massingbred ! ” he bounded forward ; 
.but the other showed no recognition of him, and directing 
Lady Dorothea’s attention to the richness of a picture-frame, 
passed calmly on into the dinner-room. 

“You must bring up the rear alone, Nelligan,” said 
Martin, who had given his* arm to Miss Henderson; and 
Joe followed, almost overwhelmed with mij^gled shame and 
amazement. 

For an instant the possibility of mistake assuaged his Bense 
of mortification, but no sooner did he find himself at table, and 
directly opposite to Massingbred, than he perceived there was 
no ground whatever for this consolation. It was indeed 
Massingbred, just as ho had seen him the first day in tho 
Common’s Hall «.t dinner, and when bis cold, supercilious 
maimer had struck him so disagreeably. 

What a terrible vengeance for all the superiority NelUgan 
had displayed over him in the Examination Hall was Massing- 
bred’s present success, for success it was. With all that con- 
summate readiness the habit of society imparts, Jack could talk 
well on a great variety of topics, and possessed besides that 
especial tact to make others so far participators in his observa- 
tions, that they felt a partnership in the agreeability. Lady 
Dorothea was perfectly charmed with him ; it was the triumph, 
as it were, of one of her own set. His anecdotes — not very 
pointed oi^’curious in themselves — ^had the marked characteristic 
of always referring to distinguished individuals, so that what 
was deficient in wit was more than compensated by the rank of 
the actors. Martin enjoyed his conversation with all his own 
complacent ea^e, and felt delighted with one who could play all 
the game without an adversary, Mai'g was pleased and 
astonished together— the pleasure being even less than the 
amazement — at all he seemed to know of life and the world, 
and how intimately ono so young seemed to have mixed in 
society. As for Repton, ho relished the other’s powers with the 
true zest of a pleasant talker; they were of difierent styles, 
and no disagreeable rivalry marred the appreciation. « 

Amidst all these silent or spoken testimonies sat poor 
Nelligan, overwhelmed with shame. Massingbred had refused 
to recognise him ! and it was left to his own gloomy thoughts 
to search out the reason. At first Joe avoided the 
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otlner’ii look; lie dreaded he knew not what of impertinence or 
insult, to which the time and place could offer no reparation; 
but gradually he grew to perceive that Massingbred's cold eye 
met his own, tirithout a spark of meaning, aior was there in 
voice, manner, or bearing, a single evidence of constraint or 
awkwardness to be detected. 

Miss Henderson alone seemed to listen to him with easy 
indifference; and more than once, when Jack put forth his 
most showy pretensions, he was secretly mortified to see how 
little impression ho had made on the dark beauty with the 
haughty smile. This was exactly the kind of defiance that 
Massingbred never declined, and he determined within himself 
to attempt the conquest. As the party returned to the drawing- 
room he asked Lady Dorothea to present him more formally to 
the young lady, whose acquaintance he had dared to obtrude 
upon before dinner, but she coldly said : 

“Oh! it*s no matter, she*s only the go»ferness.** An ex- 
planation she deemed quite sufficient to subdue any rising feeling 
of interest regarding her. 

“ And the gentleman who sat next her at dinner ? ** asked he. 

“ A neighbour — that is, the son of one of our borough people. 
I have not introduced him to you, for of course you are not 
likely to meet again. As you were remarking, a while ago, 
society in England is gradually undergoing that change which 
in Prance was accomplished in a year or two.” 

“With the aid of the guillotine and the 4ante‘me,*” said 
Jack, smiling. 

“ Just so ; they used sharp remedies for a quick cilre. But I 
own to you that I have not yet reconciled myself, nor do I see 
how I shall ever reconcile myself, to intimacy with a class not 
only whose habits and instincts, but whose very natures are 
adverse to our own. That young man now, fof instance, they 
speak of him as quit^ a college wonder. I’m ashamed to say I 
don’t knpw wherein his great successes lie ; but they tell mo 
that he has distanced every competitor of bis day, and stands 
alone in his pre-eminence, and yet we saw him to-day not 
venturing on a remark, nor even hazarding an opinion on the 
topics we talked of, and silent where he ought to have been 
heard with advantage.” 

“ Is ne bashful ?” said Jack, with a lazy drawl. 

“ I doll t think it’s that ; at least not altogether.” 

“ Supercilious^porliaps ? ” 

“ Oh 1 qertaiufy not,” replied she, hastily. “ The company in 
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vrhuAi he fonad himself is the best answer to that. He could 
not presume * * 

“It was, then, downright fear,” broke in Massingbred; “the 
terror that evem clever men cannot shake oS when thrown 
amongst a class they're unused to.” 

“ And very naturally so. Tm sure he must be puzzled to 
.imagine why he is here. Indeed, we have only known him a 
few days back. It was one of Mr. Martin’s sudden caprices to 
ask him to Oro’ Martin. He* fancied he ought to conciliate — I 
believe that’s the phrase in vogue — the borgjugh people, and 
this young man’s father is the chief of them.” And now Lady 
Dorothea turned from the topic as one unworthy of further 
thought, and entered upon the more congenial theme of her own 
high relatives and connexions in England. It was strange 
enough that Massingbred’s remote alliance with her family was 
sufficient to induce an intimacy and familiarity with him, which 
years of mere accjiuaintanceship could not have effected. That 
his grand-annt had been a Conway, and bis great-grandfather’s 
half-brother was married to a Jernyngham, were all a'species of 
Freemasonry by which ho was admitted at once to the privilege 
of confidential discussion. 

It was no small mortification to Massingbred to spend his 
evening in these genealogical researches; he had seen the two 
young girls move off into an adjoining room, from which at 
times the sounds of a piano, and of voices singing, issued, and 
was half mad with impatience to bo along with them. How- 
ever, it was a penalty must be exacted, and he thought that the 
toll once paid he had secured himself against all demands for 
the future. • 

Not caring to participate in the many intricacies of those 
family discussions wherein the degrees of relationship of in- 
dividuals seem* to form the sole points of interest, we shall 
betake ourselves to the little blue drawing^-room, where, seated 
at the piano together,"' the two young girls talked, while their 
fingers strayed along the notes as though affording a species of 
involuntary accompaniment to their words. Nelligan, it is 
true, was present ; but, unnoticed by either, be sat apart in a 
distant corner, deep in his own brooding thoughts. 

Mary bad only made Miss Hendersc^s acqua^tanco cgi that 
evening, but already they were intnrfate. It was, indeed, no 
common boon for her to obtain comi^nionsliip with one of her 
own age, and who, with the i^eaded characteristics of a 
governess, was in reality a very charming and •attractive 
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;»$rson. Miss Henderson sang with all the cnltirated know- 
ings of a masician; and, while sl^ spoke of foreign countries 
where she had travelled, lapsed afc times into little snatches of 
melody, 842 it were, illustrative of what she spoke. The delight 
Mary experienced in listening was unbounded; and if at. 
moments a sad sense of her own neglected education shot 
through her mind, it was forgotten the next instant in her 
generous admiration. 

“And how are yoUy who have* seen this bright and brilliant 
world you speak.rf)f,” said Mary, “ to sit quietly down in this 
unbroken solitude, where all the interests are of tho humblest 
and more ordinary kind ? ” 

“Tou forget that I saw all these things, as it were, on 
sufferance,” replied she. “I was not born to them, nor could 
ever hope for more than a passing glance at splendours wherein 
I was not to share. And atf for tho quiet monotony here, an 
evening such as this, companionship like yourw, are just as much 
above my expectations.” 

“Oh, no,. no!” cried Mary, eagerly. “You were as surely 
destined for a salon, as I was for the rude adventures of my own 
wayward life. You don’t know what a strange existence it is.” 

“I have heard, however!” said the other calmly. 

“ Tell me — do toll me — what you have been told of me, and 
don’t be afraid of wounding my vanity ; for, I pledge you my 
word, I do think of mysolf with almost all tho humility that I 
ought.” 

“ I have heard you spoken of in the cabins of tho poor as 
their only friend, their comforter, and their hope ; the labourer 
knows you as his succour — one by whose kind intervention he 
earns his daily bread; their children lovo you as their own 
chosen protector.” 

“But it’s not of these things I’m speaking,” said Mary, 
rapidly. “Do they^not call me self-willed, passionate, some- 
times imperious?” 

“ Yes ; and capricious at times ! ” said tho other, slowly. 

Mary coloured, and her voice faltered ns she said : 

“There, they were unjust. The impracticable tempers I 
have to deal with — the untutored minds and undisciplined 
natures— ofteijL lead mo into seeming contradictions.” 

“ Like^the present, perhaps,” said Miss Henderson. 

“ How ! the present ? ” cried Mary. 

“That, while claiming the merit of humility, you at once • 
enter upon a self-defence.” 





5* Well, perbaps I caprioious ! ** said Masy^ amilizt^* 

“ And hanghiy ?” asked the other, slowly. 

I believe so ! ” said Maiy, wifch a degree, of digniiy 
seemed to displaf^ the sentiment while confessing to it. ^ 

have never heard a heavier accasation against Hiss 
Martin than these,” said she, “and I have lived with those 
who rarely scruple how to criticise their betters.” 

Mary was silent and thoughtful : she knew not how to ini^, 
terpret the mingled praise and censure she had just listened to. 

“ But tell me rather of yourself,” said JMtary, as though 
willing to turn the toi^ic of conversation. “ I should liko to 
hear your story.” 

“ At thirteen years of age — T believe even a year later— I 
was the playfellow of the young gentleman you see yonder,” 
said Kate Henderson, “ but who, to-night, seems incapable of 
I’ememberirig anything or anybody.” 

“ Of Mr. Nelligan?” repeated Mary. And Joseph started as 
he heard his name, looked up, and again relapsed into reverie. 

“Fm not sure that wo were not in love, I almost confess 
that I was, when my father sent me away to France to be 
educated. I was very sad — very, very sad — at being taken 
away from home and thrown amongst strangers, with none of 
whom I could even interchange a word ; and I used to sit and 
cry for hours by myself, and write sorrowful love-letters to 
“dearest Joseph,” and then imagine the answers to them; 
sometimes I actually wrote them, and would suffer agonies of 
anguish before I dared to break the seal and learn the contents. 
Meanwhile, I was acquiring a knowledge of French, and knew 
a little of music, afid used to sing in our choir at chapel, and 
learned to believe the world was somewhat larger than I had 
liitlierto thought it, and that St. Gudule was finer than the 
mean little church at Oughterard; and worse still — for it^os 
worse — that the sous-lieutenants and ca^^ets of the Military 
College had a much’ more dashing, daring look about them 
than “poor Joseph;” for so I now called him to myself, and 
gave up the correspondence soon after, 

“Remember, Miss Martin, that I was but a child at this 
time — at least, I was little more than fourteen — but in another 
year 1 was a woman, in all the consciousness of pertain attrac- 
tions, clever enough to know that I could read and ^etect the 
weak points in others, and weak enough to fancy that I could 
always take advantage of them. This incessant spirit of casu- 
istry, this passion for investigating the temper of those about 
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you, and making fl. study of their natures for purposes of your 
.wn, is the esseuoe of a convent life; you have really little else 
;to do, and your .whole bent is to ascertain why Sister Agnes 
Jjlushes, or why Beatrice fainted twice at theP Angelas. The 
minute anatomy of emotions is a very dangerous topic. At 
this very moment I cannot free myself from the old habit; and 
as I see young Mr. NcHigan there sitting with his head in his 
Kami, so deep in thought as not to notice us, I begin to ezamino 
why is it he is thus, and on what is be now brooding?” 

And can' you guess?” asked Mary, half eagerly. 

I could be certain, if I were bub to ask him a question or 
two.” 

“Pray do, tlion, if only to convince me of your skill.” 

“ But I must be alone, and that is scarcely possible — scarcely 
becoming.” 

“ Let us contrive some way— think of something.” 

“It is too lato HOW’; he is about to leave* the room,” said 
Kate, cautiously. ‘^How pale he looks, and how anxious his 
©ye has become, I thought at first there was some constraint 
at meeting me here ; he feared, perhaps, — but no, that would be 
unworthy of him.” 

She ceased, for Nelligan had now drawn nigh to where they 
sat, and stood as if trying to collect himself to say sometliing. 

“Do you sing, Mr. Nelligan?” asked Kate. 

“No; I am ignoriint of music,” said he, half abstractedly. 

“But you like it?” asked Mary. 

“Yes, I believe I do — that is, it calms and quiets me. If I 
could understand it, it would do more.” *■ 

“Then why not nndei'stand it, since thalb is the way you 
phrase it?” asked Kate. “Everybody can be a musician to a 
certain degree of proficiency. There is no more ear 'required 
than you want to learn a language.” 

“ Then you shall t^^ch cried Mary, eagerly. 

Kate took up her hand and pressed it to lier lips for a reply. 

“ Foreigners — men, I mean — are all so well aware of this, 
that they cultivate music as a necessary part of education ; few 
attain high eminence, but all know something of it. But 
somehow we have got to believe that cultivation in England 
must always t^nd to material profit. We learn this, that, and 
t’other, tq be richer, or greater, or higher, but never to be more 
acceptable in society — more agreeable or pleasanter company,” 

“We haven’t time,” said Nelligan, gravely. 

“ For what have we not time ? Do you mean we have no 



time to be^happy? ” cried Repton, suddenly stepping in amoTjg^ 
them. Now, my dear young ladies, whicK of you -will 
highesfc for the heart of an old lawyer — by a,*song?” 

‘‘It must b(» Miss Henderson,” said Mar/, smiling, "for I 
don’t sing.” 

**Not a ballad? — not even one of the Melodics?” 

" Not even one of the Melodies,” said she, sorrowfully. 

“Shame upon mo for that ‘even,*” said Repton; “but yoii 
see what comes of surviving one’s generation. I lived in an 
age when the ‘Last Rose of Summer,* apd the ‘Harp that 
Once,’ were cbissical as Homer’s ‘Hymns,* but I have now 
fallen upon times whou English music is estimated in the same 
category with English cookery, and both deemed very little 
above barbarous. To bo suiv,” added he, “it docs seem very 
like a poetical justice for the slavish adherence of 02cr education 
to Greek and Roman literature, iliat our ladies should only sing 
to us in the languages of Italy or Germany.” 

“ I hope you would not imply that we are as little versed in 
these as great scholars are in the others?” said Kate Hender- 
son, slily. 

“Sharply said, Miss, and truthfully insinuated too! Not to 
mention that there is courage in such a speech before Mr,. 
Nelligan, here.” 

“Yes — ^very tinac — a just remark!” said Joseph, who only 
overheard a reference to himself without understanding to 
what it alluded. And now a very joj'ous burst of laughter 
from the others startled him, while it covered him with con- 
fusion. • 

“We must mftike them sing, Nelligan,” said Repton, gaily. 
“ They’ll vanquish us in these tilting matches of word-fence. — 
Now, Miss Henderson, something very plaintive and very senti- 
mental, to siflt the tenderness of a feeling heart.” 

“I’ll sing for you with pleasure,” s^id Kate. “Will this 
suit you?” And with a short prelude she sang one of those 
brilliant little snatches of Venetian melody, which seem like 
the outburst of a sudden inspiration — wild, joyous, floating as 
they are — wherein such is the expression, that sounds usurp the 
place of language, and the mind is carried away by a dreamy 
fascination impossible to resist. • 

“How often have I heard that on the Lido!” said Massing- 
bred, entering the room hastily; “and what a glorious thing 
it is!” 

“Then you know this?” said Kate, running her«fingers over 
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and warbling oai: another of the popular airs of the 
J|Maa^ class. 

The last time*l heard that/* said Jack, musingly, ** was ono 
aSght when returning home from a late party, along the Grand 
Canal at Venica There is a single word at the end of each 
verse which should be uttered by a second voice. Just as I 
pasi^d beneath a brilliantly-lighted salon, the sounds of this 
melody came floating forth, and as the stanza finished I supplied 
the ‘ refrain.* ’* 

" You ? ** cried Khte, eagerly. 

Yes ; bat why do you ask ? ** 

*‘Do you remember the exact spot?** said she, not heeding 
his question. 

“As well as though I were there only yesterday.’* 

“Shall I tell you where.it v^as?** He waited, and she went 
on — “ It was under the balcony of the Mocenigo Palace.” 

“Why this is witchcraft,” cried Jack; “you are perfectly 
eerrect.’* 

“ The bouquet that was thrown to you from the window fell 
into the water.” 

'"“But I regained it. I have it still,” cried he, more eagerly; 
“and yours was the hand that threw it?” 

She nodded assent. 

“How strange, is it not, that we should meet here?” Ho 
paused for a minute or two, and then said, “ It was the Duchesse 
de Courcelles lived there at the time?” 

“ Yes, wo passed the winter in that palace.** , 

“ Miss Henderson was the companion of the ^oung Princess,** 
said Lady Dorothea, who had just joined the group, and 
experienced no slight slioclc at observing the tone -of easy 
familiarity in which the conversation was conducted. But 
Massingbred seemed wonderfully little moved by the intelli- 
gence, for, drawing his 'jb air closer to Kate’s, Jho led her to talk of 
Venice and its life, till, imperceptibly as it were, the discourse 
glided into Italian ! What a dangerous freemasonry is the use 
of a foreign language, lifting the speakers out of the ordinary 
topics, and leading them away to distant scenes and impressions, 
which, constituting a little world apart, give a degree of confi- 
dential feeling vo intercourse. Massingbred would willingly 
have lent faimself to the full enjoyment of this illusion, but 
.Kate, with quicker tact, saw all the difficulties and embarrass- 
;i3tent it would occasion, and under pretext of searching for some 
l^usic;esG^ at onco from the spot. 
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“ How I envy yon, dear girl,” said Mary, following 
passing her arm affectionately around her. “What. a happi^^ 
must it be to possess such gifts as yours, which, even in iheS 
careless exorciSb, are so graceful. Tell me frankly, is it toe 
late for me to try ” 

“ You overrate me as much as you disparage yourself,” said 
Kate, mildly ; “ but if you really will accept me, I will teach 
you the little that I know^ but, in return, will you make me 
your friend ? ” 

Mary pressed the other’s hand warmly wftliin her own, 

“ Here are some vows of everlasting friendship going forward, 
I’ll be sworn,” said old Repton, stepping in between them; 
“ and you ought to have a legal opinion as to the clauses — eb, 
young ladies, am I not right ? ” 

“When was Mr. Repton wron^ ?” said Mary, laughing, 

“Wlien he waited till his present ago to fall in love!” said 
he, gaily. “ But, seriously, what have you done with our 3^oung 
student? Of all the woebegone faces I ever beheld, his wW. 
the very saddest, as he moved into the largo drawing-room a 
while ago. Which of you is to blamo for tliis?” 

“Not guilty, upon my honour,” said Mary, with mock 
solemnity, 

“ I’m half afraid that our showy friend has eclipsed him in 
eyes, as I own to you he has in mine, clever fellow that ho 
is.” 

“Arc you not charmed with yourself that you did not shoot 
him this morning ? ” said Mary, laughing. 

“I am sincerely gratified that he has not shot mo, which, 
taking his pistol performance on the same level with his other 
acquirements, was not so very improbable!” 

“There’s ypnr uncle stealing away to bed,” said Repton, 
“and fancying that nobody remarks him. Shall I be cruel 
enough to mar the project ? Martin — Mi\rtin — come here for a 
moment ; we want your opinion on a knotty point.” 

“I know what it is,” said Martin, sntiling; “the question 
under discussion is, ‘ Whether you or Mr. Massingbred were the 
more successful to-day?’” 

“ I think Mr. Massingbred may claim the prize,” said Mary 
Martin, with a sly whisper ; “ he made Lady Deft’othea cry,” 

“Ay,” said Repton, “ but I made young Nelligan Ifmgh ! ” 

And now the party broke up, Massingbred lingering a little 
behind to say something to Miss Henderson, and then betaking 
himself to bis ch^ber, well satisfied with his d^y, and the 
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'p^nge ifc had wrooght in his fortunes. Pcrhnps a few passages 
a lett.er tliat ho, on that same nighfc, penned to one of his 
friends in Dublinj will not bo ill-timed as an ^xponent of his 
sentiments. The letter was written, directing* certain articles 
of dress to bo forwarded to him at once, by coach, and contained 
these paragraphs : 

“Ton now know how I came her©: the next thing is to tell 
yon of the place itself. The house is large and admirably 
‘moniec’ — abundance of servants, w'cll drilled, and orderly. 
The master a nonentity, apparently; easy-tempered and good- 
bnmoured; liking the quiet monotony oP his humdrum life, and 
only asking that it may not be interfered with. His wife, a 
fine lady of the school of five-and-forty years ago — a nervous 
terrorist about mob encroachmopts and tlie democratic tendencies 
of the times — insuperably tiresome on gencalog^ies and ‘connec- 
tions,’ and what many would call downright vulgar in the 
amount of her preieusion. Gratitude — for 1 have the honour of 
being a favourite alread)^ — seals my lips against any further or 
harsher erhiuism. As for the niece, she is decidedly handsome; 
a great deal of siyle about her too; with a degree of — sliall I 
call it daring? lor it is more like courage tlian any other 
quality — ^tliat tells you she is the uncontrolled ruler over Iho 
wild regions and wild peojdo around her. With more of man- 
ner, she would be very charming; bat i:)erhaps she is better in 
the unfettered freedom of her own capricious independence: it 
certainly suits her to perfection. And now I should Have com- 
pleted my catalogue, if it were not for the« governess. Ay, 
Harry, the governess ! And just fancy, under this nnimposing 
title, a dark-eyed, haiiglity-looking girl — I don’t think she can 
be above twenty or twenty-one — witli a carriage and port that 
might suit an Archduchess of Austria. She has travelled all 
over Europe — been everywhere — seen everj^thing, and stranger 
again, everybody; for she was what they style a companion. 
I3y Jove! she must have been a very charming one; that is, if 

she liked it; for if she did not, Hal! At all events, here 

she is; only having arrived the very day before myself; so that 
w'e are Jree to discuss the family, and compare notes together, 
in the most conffdcntial fashion, 

“Of corf^se I nc(?.dii’t toll ijou Jack Massingbred does not fall 
in love — the very phrase implies it must be beneath one — but I 
ftlrgl^y see^ that if such a girl were a Lady Catherine, or a 
. with a father in the Upper House, and tjvo 
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brothers lu the ‘Lower/ her dowry anything' yon like aboT« 
thirty thousand — that, in short, even Jack himself miglii 
exhibit tlie weakness of inferior mortals — fior she is precisely 
one of those types that are ever looking upward — a girl with a 
high ambition, I’ll be sworn, and formed to make the 
whose fortunes she shared, stand forward in the van and dis* 
tinguish himself. 

“These are our whole dramatic i^crsoncB^ if I include an old 
barrister, with a racy humour and a strong stock of Bar 
anecdotes; and young Nelligan, the Meds^i man, whom you 
quizzed me so much for noticing in Dublin. You were right 
then, Hurry; he is a low fellow, and I was wrong in ever 
thinking him otherwise. I chanced u})on his father’s acquaint- 
ance ruilier oddly; and the son lias not forgiven it. When 
wc met hero, yesterday, ho fancied that we were to speak, and 
was actually rushing forward 4o shake hands with the most 
eiitlmsiastic wavmtli; but with that manner which you have 
oflon admired, and once encouraged, when you called mo the 
‘ Cool of the day,’ I pulled liim up dead short, stared, and passed 
on. At dinner, I managed to ignore bim so utterly that evei’y- 
body ebso fell into the trap, and ho dined as a tutor, or tho 
chaplain, or tlie agent’s son might — mingling his sighs with 
the soup, and sipping liis claret in all dreariness. 

“You will see, even from iheso hasty lines, that there is 
onongii hero to interest and amuse; food for observation, and 
oj)])ort unity for malice. What can a man want more? Tlio 
‘joint and the pickles.’ They have asked me to stay, — they 
have cvCn entreated; and so I mean to pass a week — perhaps 
two — hero. I conclude that will give mo enough of it: liow- 
evt'v, you shall hear frequently of my ns gedee, and learn all 
tliat befals 

“ Jack MASSiKonuED. 

cc . . . . you puss that way, pra^sce what letters there 

may be ljung for me in my chambers. If any of my father’s — 
ho writes in a large splashy hand — and the seal, two maces, 
saltierwisG — forward them here. I am, or I shall soon be, in 
want of money; and as I liavo overdrawn my allowance 
already, I shall be obliged to issue bonds, 1^'aring certain 
interest. Can you recommend nic to a safe capUalist? — not 
Fordyce — nor Henniker — nor yet Sloan — with all of whom I 
have held dealings, mutually disagreeable. It is a sad rcflcotion, 
that the stamp worth live shillings upon a pieco^of unsullied 
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pftper, is absolutely valueless when the words ‘ Jack Massing- 
SrSd* are inscribed beneath. Try, and, if you can, solve this 
torious problem, 

“At all events, write to me here: supply me freely with 
tfews, for X am supposed to be acquainted with all that goes on, 
socially and politically, and I shall be driven to imagination if 
you do not store me with fact.” 
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CHAPTER XVIIL 

STATECEAFT. 

It was a cabinet council ; they were met in Lady Dorothea’s 
boudoir, Martin and Mr. Rcptoii feeing summoned to her pres- 
ence. A letter h«id that morning reached her ladyship from a 
very liigh quarter; the writer was the Marquis of Reckington, 
a very distant connection, who had suddenly been graciously 
])lcas('d, after a long interval of utter obliviousness, to remember 
that Lady Dorothea was his relative, and yet living ! Whatever 
pride her ladyship might have summoned to her aid tp repel 
the slights or impertinences- of the vulgai’, she displayed a 
most Christian forgiveness as she broke the seal of an epistle 
from one who had left several of her own without answers, and 
even replied to her application for a staff appointment for her 
son, bj a cold assurance that these were times when “nothing 
but fitness and superior qualifications entitled any man to ad- 
vancement in the •public service/’ Oh dear, were there^ever 
any other times since the ^vorld was made! Is not merit the 
only passport to place ? and high desert and capacity the solo 
recommendation to favour ? Of all the immense advantages of 
a representative government, is there any more conspicuous 
than the unerring cfertaiiity with which n^en of ability rise to 
eminence without other aid than their own powers; and that, in 
a system like ours, family influence, wealth, name, connections, 
and Parliamentary support, are just so much mere dross? 

If any one be incredulous of the virtue of public men, let 
him only ask for a place; let him entreat his^reat fdend — 
everybody has at least one great friend — mine is a Cgroner — to 
make him a Junior Lord, or a Vice-Something, and see what 
the answer will be. Polite, certainly; nothing more so; but 
what a rebuke to self-seeking ! — what a stern chastisemei^t to 
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the ignorant presumption that places are awarded by means of 
favour, or that*the public service is ever filled through the 
channels of private influence! Par from it. He is told that 
our age is an incorruplible one, that Minister’s pass sleepless 
•flights in balancing the claims of treasury clerks, and that Lord 
Chancellors suffer agonies in weighing the merits of barristers 
of six ycars^ standing. ‘‘We have but one rule for our guid- 
ance: tho best man in tho best place.” A high-sounding maxim, 
which it would be excessively uncivil to disparage by asking 
•what constitutes a best man.” Is ho some unscrupulous 
partisan, who first gave his fortune, and afterwards his fame, to 
the support of a party? Is ho tho indisputable disposer of 
three, or perhaps four, votes in the House? Is he a floating 
buoy to be anchored in cither roadstead of politics, and only to 
be secured to either, for a consideration ? Is he the dangerous 
confidant of some damaging transaction? Or is ho the deserter 
from a camp, where his treason, may sow dis&ffection ? Tlicso 
several qualifications have' ere this served to make up “ a best 
man;” and, strangely enough, are gifts which fit him for the 
Army, the Navy, the Horne Service, or tho Colonics. 

Let us turn from this digression, into which we have fallen 
. half inadvertently, and read ovef* some parts of Lord llcckiiig- 
tou’s letter. It was somewhat difiicult to doci[>hcr, as most 
groat men’s letters are, and displayed in more than one placo 
‘ the signs of correction. Although it had been, as we have 
said, a very long time sinco any corrospondenco had occurred 
between the “cousins,” his lordship resumed the intercourse as 
though not a week had intervened. After a littfe playful 
chiding’ over the laxity of her ladyship’s 'writing habits — 
three of liers had been left unrcplied to ! — and some of that 
small gossip of fiiraily changes and events, never interesting to 
any bat the direct actors, his lordship ai:)proached the real topic 
of his letter; and, as he did so, his writing grow firmer, and 
larger, and bolder, lik^e the voice of a man who spoke of what 
truly concerned him : 

“I thought, my dear Dora, I had done with it all. I 
flattered myself that I had served my time in public capacities, 
and that ueithor tho Crown nor its advisers could reasonably 
call upqn me fo^ further sacrifices. You know how little to my 
taste were either the cares or ambitions of office. In fact, as 
happens to most men who aro zealous for the public service, my 
official career imposed far more of sacrifices than it conferred 
privil^es. . Witness the occasions in which I was driven to 
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reject tlie claims of my nearest nnd dea,rest friends, in com- 
pliance with tliat nervous teiTor of imputed 'favouritism so 
fatal to atl in power! I thought, as I have, said^ that they had 
no fair claim upon me any longer. I asked nothing ; indeed, 
.many thought I was wrong there. But so it was, I quitted' 
office without a pension, and without a ribbon ! It^was late on 
a Saturday evening, however, when a Cabinet messenger arrived 
at ‘Beech Woods’ witli an order for mo to repair at once to 
Windsor. I was far from well; but there was no escape. 
Immediately on arriving I was summoned to the presence, and 
before I bad paid my respects, Ifis Majesty, who was much 
excited, said, ‘ Beckington, wo want you. You must go to 
Irelaud!’ I believe I started, for he went on; ‘I’ll have no 
refusal. There is but ono settlement of this question that I 
will accept of. You shall go to Ireland!’ Tlie king then 
entered with considerable warnilh,4)nt with all his own remark- 
able perspicuity, i*lo a detail of late changes and events in tlio 

Cabinet. He was excessively irritated with B , and spoke 

of G as one whom bo never could forgive. He repeatedly 

said, ‘I have been duped — I have been tricked ;* and, in fact, 
exhibited a degree of emotion which, combined with the 
unbouudod frankness of his manner towards me, aflbcicd mo 
almost to tears. Of course, my dear Dora, personal con- 
siderations ceased at once to liavo any hold upon me, and I 
assured his [Majesty that the remainder of my lifo was freely 
at his disposal, more than requited, as it already was, by the 
precious contidence ho had, that day, reposed in me. I must 
not wearj’^you with details. I accepted and kissed hands as 
Viceroy on Moiuljfy morning; since that I have been in daily 

communication with G , who still remains in office. We 

have discussed Ireland from morning to night, and I hope and 
trust have at last come to a thorough understanding as to the 
principles which must guide the future administration. These 
I reserve to talk over with you when we m§et : nor do I hesitate 
to say that I anticipate the very greatest benefit in the fruits of 
your long residence and great powers of observation of this 
strange people.” The letter hero went off into a somewhat long- 
winded profession of the equal-banded justice which was to 
mark the acts ef the admistration. It was tc^be, in fact, a 
golden era of equity and fairness ; but, somehow, as (jpdicils are 
occasionally found to revoke the body of the testament, a very 
• Bn«picious little, paragraph rather damaged this glorious con- 
clusion. I don’t mean to say, my dear coz, that, we a^e to 
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neglect our followers — the Government wliioli could do so never 
yet possessed, iiever deserved to possess, able support — ^but wo 
must discriminate — wo must distinguish between the mere 
partisan who irades on his principles, and that high-minded and 
honourable patriot who gives his convictions to party. With 
the noisy Reclaimer at public meetings, the mob-orator or 
pamphleteer, we shall have no sympathy. To the worthy 
country (gentleman — independent by fortune ^as well as by 
principle — extending the example of a blameless life to a large 
neighbourhood— aiding us by his counsels as much as by the 
tender of his political support — to him, I say, we shall show 
our gratitude, not grudgingly nor sparingly, but freely, openly, 
and largely. You now know in what ranks we wish to see our 
friends, in the very van of which array I reckon upon yourself.” 
We shall again skip a little, since here the writer diverged into 
a slight dissertation on the ixdissoluble ties of kindred, and the 
links, stronger than adamant, that bind those of one blood 
together. After a brief blit rapid survey of tho strong opposi- 
tion which was to meet them, he went on : “ Of course all will 
depend upon our parliamentary support; without a good work- 
ing majority we cannot stand, and for this must we use all our 
exertions,” A few generalities on the comfort and satlsfuction 
resulting from ‘‘safe divisions” ensued, and then came tho 
apparently careless question, “What can you do for us? Yes, 
my dear Dora, I repeat, what can you do for us ? What we 
need, is the support of men who have courage enough to merge 
old prejudices and old convictions in their full trust in us; who, 
with the intelligence of true statesmanship, will comprehend 
the altered condition of tho country, and not endeavour to adapt 
the nation to tJieir views, but rather their views to the nation. 
In a word, a wise and liberal policy, not based upon party 
watchwords and antiquated symbols, but on tlio prospect of 
seeing Ireland great and united. Now, will Martin come to 
our aid in this wise^? Ho ought to be in parliament for his 
county. But if he be too indolent, or too happy at home, wliom 
can he send us? And again, what of the borough ? They tell 
me that Kilcock, seeing his father’s great age, will not stand 
where a contest might be expected, so that you must necessarily 
be pre^red wijh another.” 

Again the writer launched out upon the happiness he felt at 
being able^x) appeal thus candidly and freely to his own “dearest 
kinswoman,” inviting her to speak as frankly in return, and to 
believe tha^ iio possible difference of political opinion should 
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ever throw a coldness between those whose v^ins were filled 
with the same blood, and whose hearts throbbed with the same 
aflfections. Her ladyship’s voice slightly faltered as she read 
out the concludiifg paragraph, and when she laid the letter . 
.down, she turned away her head and moved her handkerchief to 
her eyes. 

As for Martin, he sat still and motionless, his gaze firmly 
directed to Ropton, as though geoking in the impassive lines of 
the old lawyer’s face for some duo to guide and direct him. 

“You used to be a Toi^y, Martin?” said«Repton, after a 
pause. 

“Yes, to be sure, we were always with that party.” 

“ Well, there’s an end of them now,” said the otW; ** what’s 
to follow and fill their place, my Lord Reclcington may be able 
to say, I cannot. I only know that theu exist no longer, and 
tlie great question for you — at leaSt one of the great questions 
— is, have you splflt enough to join a travelling party without 
knowing whither they’re journeying ? ” 

“And wHot may be the other great question, sir?” asked 
Lady Dorothea, haughtily. 

“ The other is, what will it cost in money ? — ay, my lady, in 
money — ^because any other outlay will not require searches nor 
title-deeds, loans, mortgages, nor bond-debts.” 

“To contest the county would cost ten thousand pounds — 
Scanlan says so,” rejoined Martin. 

“ And the borough ? ” asked Ropton. 

“A few hundreds would suffice; at least they have done so 
hitherto.” * 

“ Then remain content with the cheap luxury of the borough,” 
said Repton. “You don’t want anything from these people, 
Martin. You don’t covet a Peerage — you wouldn’t accept a 
Baronetcy. You remember what Langton said, when told that 
the King was going to give him ‘the Red^and.’ ‘If I have 
been unfortunate enough to incur liis Majesty’s displeasure, I 
must deplore it deeply, but surely my innocent son should not 
bo included in the penalty of my offence. Therefore, in all 
humility, I beseech and entreat the royal favour to commute thb 
sentence into Knighthood, so that the disgrace may die with 
me.’ ” 

“There were times when such insolence would hav§ cost him 
dearly,” said her ladyship, sternly. 

“ “I am not sorry that we don’t live in them, my lady,” 
replied Repton, “Bjat to return: as I was saying, y%)\x asj5;’for 



no favours; why should you expend ten or fifteen thousand 
pounds to advocate views of whose tendencies you know notliinu^, 
and principles yvhose very meaning you are in ignorance of?” 

anticipated every word of this,” said Lady Dorotliea. “ I 
told Mr. Martin, this morning, almost literally, the exact advice, 
you’d proffer.” 

j. am proud that your ladyship should have read mo so 
justly,” said Repton, bowing. 

An insolent toss of her head was the significant answer to 
this speech. ^ 

“ But were I to speak my mind more candidly, I’d even sav, 
let the borough go after the county; and for this plain reason,” 
said Repton, spe^iking with increased firmness and animation, 
‘‘you neither seek for the ambition of political life, nor want to 
make a trade of its casualties.” 

“Is it not possible, sir, that wo might desire the natural 
influence that should arise out of our statioiyohi society and oar 
rank in this county?” said Lady Dorothea, proudly. 

“And your ladyship has it, and can never lose it. Having a 
vote or two to throw into a Ministerial division w^ould never 
repay you for the anxieties and cares of contested elections. 
Ah, my lady, what do you care for tlie small flatteries of Loudon 
attentions.” 

“ Wo should have those, sir, as our right,” broke she in. 

“ To be sure you would, and much happiness do I hope they 
would confer,” added he, in a tone only overheard by IMartiii; 
then continued aloud: “As to the patronage at your disposal, 
would you take a present of it? Wliom do you want to mako 
tide-waiters, gaugers, barony constables, or 'even clerks of the 
peace ? Of all men living, who is so free of hungry dependents 
or poor relations ! ” 

“I mast say, sir, that you reduce the question of political 
support to a very intelligible one of material benefit,” said her 
ladyship, with a sneer ; “ but, just for argument sake, imagine 
that there should be such a thing as a little princiido in the 
matter.”' 

“I’m going to that part of the case, my lady,” said Repton. 

“ Martin is a Tory ; now, what are the men coming into power ? 

I wish you copld tell me. Here, for instance, is one of their 
own journals” — and he opened a newspaper and ran his eye 
over the columns — “ ay, here it is : ‘ With regard to Ireland, 
Lord Reckington’s appointment as Viceroy is the best guarantee. • 
that the rights of Irishmen of every persuasion and every 



denomination will bo respected/ So far so good and he read 
on in a low, Lumdrum voice for some minutes, till he came to 
the following : “ ‘ No privileged class will any long’er bo tolerated 
— no exceptional Royalty admitted as an excuse for insufferable 
o]>prossion and tyi'anny — the wishes and besnefits of the people*^* 
'• — the real people of that country, vtdll at length enter into the 
views of an administration, and Ireland as she is — not the 
possible Ireland of factious enthusiasts — be governed by men 
determined to redress her grievances and improve her capacities/ 
Now, Martin, you want no augur to interpret t^at oracle. They 
are going to rule you by the peoj^lo; but the people must be 
represented. Now, who represents them? Not the demagogue 
— he is merely their tool j the real rcpivscntative is the priest — 
don’t laugh, iny dear friend, at such a shadowy possibility, the 
tiling is nearer than 3'ou dream of. No administration ever yet 
tried to govern Ireland except by^inlimidation ; the Beresfords 
^Y(}ro niidortakcrs i^ncc, and they did their work very well, let 
mo tell you — tlic}’’ advanced their friends and whipped their 
enemies ; and what with peerages for one set, and pitched caps 
for the other, they ruled Ireland. Then there canio the 
Orangemen, wlio rather blundered tliclr work; there were too 
heads amongst them, and the really clever fellows wero 
overborne by brawling, talkative fools, wlio always had the 
masses with iliem because they ivero fools. Still they ruled 
Ireland. They preserved the country to the King’s crown; 
and I sa}’’ once more, that was no small matter. And now we 
have aiTived at a new era : wo have obtained Emancipation, 
and must fcok out for another stamp of administrators, and I 
see nolliing for iUbufc tlio priest. Of course youj and every 
man of j'oiir station, sneer at iho notion ot‘ being dictated to by 
leather Luke, in the greasy leather small-clothes and dirty 
black boots — only, himself, a cottier once removed — a plant of 
the wild growth of the fields, cultivated, however, in the hot- 
beds of Maynooth — a forcing-house whose i’uits you are yet to 
ta.ste of! Sneer away, Martin ; but my name is not Val Kepton 
if those men do not rule Ireland ,yct! Ay, sir, and rule it in 
such a fashion as your haughty Beresfords, and Totbenham.s, 
and Tisdalls never dreamed of! They’ll treat with the Govern- 
ment on equal terms — so much, for sb much — and, what’s^morc, 
it won’t bo higgling for a place, here, or a peerage, tliere; but 
they’ll have the price paid down in liard legislative dbin — ^Acts 
,of Parliament,, sir, — privileges for themselves and their order, 
~benefits to ‘ the Church,’ — and, when nothing better or moro 
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tempting^ offers, insults and slights to their antagonists. You, 
and all like you, will be pass^ over as if you never existed : 
the Minister \^ili not need you: you'll be so many general 
officers on the ^retired list, and only remarked when you swell 
the crowd at a levea” ^ 

“So, sir, according to this special prediction of yours, w’e 
have -nothing left us but to live on our estates, enjoy what we 
can of our fortunes, and leaVe the interests of the nation to 
those our inferiors in rank, station, and property ? " 

“Such a period as your ladyship has pictured forth — a little 
strongly, perhaps — is before you. Whether the interval bo 
destined to be long or short, will, in great measure, depend 
upon yourselves,” 

“ That agrees with what Scanlan said the other day,” said 
Martin. 

“Scanlan!” echoed her ladyship, with most profound con- 
tempt. 

“ Who is this Scanlan?” asked Repton. 

“ There he comes to answer for himself,” said Martin. “ The 
fellow drives neatly: see how cleverly he swept round that 
sharp turn ! Ho may be ‘ at fault' about the world of politics, 
but, my word for it ! he is a rare judge of a hack ” 

“And, now that you suggest it,” said Repton, musingly, 
“what an instinctive shrewdness there is on every subject — I 
don’t caro what it is — about fellows that deal in horseflesh. 
The practice of buying and selling, searching out flaws, hero, 
detecting defects, there, gives a degree of suspcctful sharpness 
in all transactions; besides that, really none but ^ aaturally 
clever fellow over graduates in the sizable. You smile, my lady, 
but some of our very first men have achieved the triumphs of 
the turf.” 

“Shall wo have Scanlan in' and hear tho hews?” asked 
Martin. 

“Not here. If you please, you may receive him in the 
library, or your own room.” 

“Then, come along, Repton. Wo can resume this affair in 
tho afternoon, or to-morrow.” And, without waiting for a 
repl}^ he passed his arm within the other’s and led him away, 
“You., have been too abrupt with her, Repton ; you have not 
made due allowances for her attachment to family influences,” 
said he, in a whisper, as they went along. 

Repton smiled half contemptuously. 

“ Oh, it> all very easy for you to laugh, my dear fellow, but, 



trust me, there’s nothiug to Wdoiie with my lady in 
fashion” 

“Turn the flank — eh?” said the old lawyer, slily. "Ah, 
Martin, don’t teach me how to deal with humanity. If you 
have not the coinage to tell your wife that yodr estate cannot 

boar fresh encumbrances, new loans, and new debts ” 

“ Hush ! ” said Martin, cautiously. 

“ Then, I say, let me prevent the casualty, that’s all.” 

“How are you, Scanlan ?” said Martin, as the attorney came, 
bowing and smiling, forward 'to pay his respects. “My friend, 
Mr. Repton, wishes to make your acquaintance.” 

“ I have the honour of being known to Mr. Repton, already^ 
sir, if he has not forgotten me.” 

“Eh — how? where?” cried the lawyer, sharply. 

“In Reeves vcrs?is Dockery and another, sir, in Hilary, 24, 

It was I supplied the instructions ” 

“To bo sure — perfectly right.. Maurice Scanlan; isn’t that 
the name? Yo» did the thing well, sir; and if we failed, we 
retreated without dishonour.” 

“ That was a grand shot you fired at the Bench, sir, when all 
was over,” said Scanlan. “ I don’t suppose they ever got such 
a complete ‘ set down ’ before.” 

“ I forget it,” said Repton, but with a bright twinkle of his 
eyo which more than contradicied his words. 

“Then sir, it’s more than their lordships ever will,” said 
Scanlan. “The Chief J3aron it was,” said he, addressing 
Martin, “that overruled every objection made by Counsellor 
Repton, and at last declared that he wouldn’t hear any more 
citations •whatsoever. ‘But I have a stronger case still, my 
lord,’ says the coonsellor. ‘I’ll not hear it, sir,* said the Court, 
‘It is ill Crewe and Fust, Term Reports, page 1438.* 

“ ‘ I don’t care where it is, sir,* was the answer. 

“ ‘ In a charge delivered by Lord Eldon ’ 

“‘Oh, let ns hear my Lord Eldon,* said Plumridge, the 
Puisne Judge, who* was rather ashamed 4 )f the Chief Baron’s 
severity. ‘ Let us bear my Lord Eldon.* 

“‘Hero it is, my lords,* said the counsellor, opening the 
volume, and laying his hand upon the page, ‘Crewe and Fust’s 
Pleas of tho Crown, page 1438. My Lord Eldon says: “I 
may here observe the Courts of Law in Ireland are generally 
wrong! The Court of Exchequer is always wPong!”’** 

Repton tried to smother his own delighted l^gh at the 
reminiscence, but all in vain, it burst from him long and 
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jcjjttrasly; and as he shook Scaiilan*s hand, he said, **The 
incident loses nothing by your telling, sir; yon have done it 
admirable jnstide/^ 

* ** You make me very proud indeed, counsellor,'* said Scanlan, 
who really did look overjoyed at the speeh. 

•* “Have yon any news for us, Scanlan?" said Martin, as they . 
entered the library. 

“Yes, sir; the Ministry is out.” 

“ We know that already, man ! " 

“And the Marquis of Reokingiibn comes here as Lord-Lieu- 
tenant.” , 

“That we know also.” 

“ Colonel Massingbred to be Chief Sec 

“Moore Massingbred ! ” cried both in a breath, 

“Yes, sir; he that was a Treasury Lord.” 

“Are you quite sure of this, Scanlan?” asked Martin. 

“ I had it from Groves, sir, at the Castle, yesterday morning, 
who told me there would be an iminediate^dissolution ; and 
showed me a list of government candidates.” 

“You may talk them all over together, then,” said Martin, 
“for I’m heartily tired of politics this morning.” And, so 
saying, he left them. 



CHAPTER XIX 


A STUPIO. 

It is one of tlio most inestimable privileges of Art, that 
amidst all the cares and contentions of the world, amidst strife, 
and war, and carnage, its glorious realm is undisturbed, its 
peace unbroken, find its followers free to follow their own way- 
ward fancies, without let or hinderance. - Your great practical 
intelligencies — your men of committees, and corn, and railroads, 
and ship-canals — sneer at the fictitious life, for so does it seem 
to them, of the mere painter or musician. They have a sort of 
pitying estimate for capacities only exercised upon the ideal, and 
look down with a very palpable contempt upon those whose 
world is a gallery or an orchestra. After all, this division of 
labour is a wise and happy provision, carrying with it many and 
varied benefits, and making of that strange edifice of mankind 
a far more pleasing and harmonious structure than we should 
otherwise have seen it. The imagination is to the actual, in the 
world of active Jiifc, what flowers are to nutritious herbs and 
roots. It is the influence that adorns, elevates, and embellishes 
existence. That such gifts have been confided to certain 
individuals is in itself a sufficient evidence, just as we see in the 
existence of flowers, that pleasure has its place assigned in the 
grand scheme of creation, and that the h^ippiness which flows 
from gratified sense has not been denied us. 

In that petty world which lived beneath the roof of Cro* 
Martin Castle, all the eager passions and excitements of 
political intrigue were now at work. My lady was full of plans 
for future greatness; Repton was scheming, and sug^sting, 
and thwarting everybody in turn; and even T\Iartiu iRmself, 
engulphod in the “Maelstrom” of the crisis, was realised into a 
state of semi-preparation that amouuted to a condition of 
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almost fever. As for Massingbred, whatever he really did feel, 
his manner affected a most consummate iudifforance to all that 
went forward ; nor did the mention of his father’s appointment 
to high office eligit from him anything beyond a somewhat con- 
temptuous opinion of the new party in power. While, therefore, 
Secret councils were held, letters read and written, conferences 
conducted in every room, one ‘littlo space w’as devoid of all 
these embaiTassmcnts and anxieties, and that was an oval 
chamber, lighted from the top, and originally destined for a 
summer ball-room, but now appropriated to Mr. Crow’s use for 
the completion of fhe Grand Historical, which liad lately been 
transferred from Kilkieran to its place there. 

The unlucky masterpiece was doomed to many a difficulty. 
•The great events in prospect had tolally banislied all thought of 
“art” from Lady Dorothea’s mind. The fall of a recent 
administration was a far more imrainenb circumstance than tlio 
abdication of a king a few centuries back. Martin of course 
had enough on his head, without the cares of mock royalty. 
Maiy was overwhelmed with occupations; the floods, and a 
threatened famine were casualties not to bo overlooked, and sho 
was absent every day from dawn to late night ; while, to com- 
plete the list of defaulters, young Nelligan — the future Prince 
of Orange of the picture — was gone! 

Men deplore their past youth, tlieir bygone buoyancy of 
heart, their old loves and extinct friendships, but of all departed 
pleasures, there is a peculiar poignancy about one, and that is 
an artist’s grief over a “ lost sitter.” You ladies and gentlemen 
whose thumbs have never closed on a palette, nor whoso fingers 
have never felt the soft influence of varnish, may smile at such 
a sorrow, but take my word for it, it is a real and tangible 
affliction. 

The waving locks, the noble brow, the deep square orbits, and 
the finely-cut chin, are but the subtle suggestions out of which 
inspirations are begotten and poetic visions nurtured. The 
graceful bearing andc the noble port, the tender melancholy or 
the buoyant gladness, have each in turn strhek some chord of 
secret feeling in the artist’s breast, revealing to him new ideas 
of beauty, and imparting that creative power which displays 
itself in now combinations. 

Poor.„Simmy^Orow was not a Titian nor a Vandyke, but 
unhappy the sorrows of genius are very often experienced by 
those who are not gifted with its greatness, and the humble 
aspb:aut of excellence can catch every malady to which the 
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triumphant in all the wild enthusiasm of his powers is exposed. 
He sat down before his canvas, as some general might before a 
fortified town, which had resisted all his efforts of attack. He 
was depressed tod discouraged. 

The upper part of the young student’s head was already hftif 
finished, and there was enough done to impart a kind of 
promise of success, that glorious vista which opens itself so 
often in imagination to those whose world is but their own 
fancy. He half thought ho could finish it from memory, but 
before he had proceeded many minutes, he Uid down the brash 
in despair. It seemed like a fatality that something must 
always interpose to bar the road to success. One time it was 
sickness, then, it was poverty, a disparaging criticism had even 
done it; and now, *whcn none of these threatened, there arose a 
new impediment. “Ah! Simmy, Simmy,” he exclaimed aloud, 
“ you were born under an unkindly planet. That’s the secret of 
it all!” 

“ I confess I cannot concur in that opinion,” said a low, soft 
voice behind him. He started up and beheld Kate Henderson, 
who, leaning on the back of a chair, continued to gaze steacU 
fasily at the canvas, perfectly regardless of his astonishment, 
“ There is a great deal to admire in that jneture ! ” said she, as 
though talking to herself. 

Simmy crept stealthily back and stationed himself behind 
her, as if to hear her remarks, while viewing tho picture from 
the same point. 

“You have grouped your figures admirably,” continued she, 
now adSressing Lira, “ and your management of the light shows 
a study of Renfbrandt.” 

“Very true, ma’am — miss, I mean. I have copied nearly all 
his great pieces.” 

“And the drapery — that robe of the King’s — ^tells me that 
you have studied ^another great master of colour; am 1 right, 
sir, in saying Paul Veronese?” 

Simmy Crow’s* face glowed till it became crimson, while his 
eyes sparkled with intense delight. 

“ Oh dear me ! ” he exclaimed, “ isn’t it too much happiness to 
hear this, and only a minute ago I was in black despair ! ” 

“Mine is very humble criticism, sir, but asJE have ^en good 
pictures ” ^ 

“Where? In the galleries abroad?” broke in Crow, hur- 
fiedly. 

“ All over Goraany and Italy. I travelled with those whor* 
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really cared for and understood art. But to come back to 
yours — that head is a noble study.” 

“And that’s exactly what I’m grieving over; he’s gone.” 

“Young Mr. Nclligan?” 

‘‘-“Himself; ho started this morning for Oughteravd.” 

“ But probably to return in a day or two.” 

Crow looked stealthily around to see if ho were not likely to 
be overheard, and then, approaching Kate, said in a whisper, 

“ I don’t think he’ll ever cross the doors again.” 

, “How so? has lie received any offence?” 

“I can’t make out what it is,” said Simmy, with a puzzled 
look, “but he came to my room late last night, and sat down 
without saying a word ; and at last, when I questioned him if 
he were ill, he said suddenly, 

“‘Have you found, Mr. Crow, that in your career as an 
artist, you have been able to withdraw yourself sufficiently from 
the ordinary events of life as to make up a litfio v^rorld of your 
own, wherein you lived indifferent to passing incidents ? * 

“‘Yes,’ said I, ‘I have, whenever I was doing anything 
really worth the name.’ 

“ ‘ And at such times,’ said he again, ‘ you cared nothing, or 
next to nothing, for either the flatteries or the sarcasms of those 
around you?’ 

“‘I couldn’t mind them,’ said I, ‘for I never so much as 
beard them.’ 

“‘Exactly what I mean,’ said he, rapidly. ‘Intent upon 
higher ambitions, you were above the petty slights of malice or 
envy, and with your own goal before you, were steeled' against 
the minor casualties of the journey. Then why should not I 
also enjoy the immunity? Can I not summon to my aid a 
pride like this, or am I to be discouraged and disgraced to my 
own heart by a mere impertinence ? ’ 

“I stared at him, not guessing what he could mean. 

“ ‘ Rather quit the /spot with which it is '^associated — quit it 
for 6ver,’ muttered he to himself, as he paced' the room, while 
his face grew deathly pale. 

“ ‘ As for me,’ said I, for I wanted to say something — any- 
thing, in short — just to take his attention a little off of himself, 
‘whenever the virorld goes hard with me, I just step into my 
studio, %ck the door, and sit down before a fresh canvas. I 
throw in a bit of brown, with a dash of bluish grey over it— 
half sky, half atmosphere, and I daub away till something like 
an effect — maybe a sunset, maybe a sullen-looking sea-shore, 
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maybe a long*, low prairie swell rises before me. I don’t try 
for details, I don’t even trace an outline, but just throw in au 
cllect hero and tlierc, and by good luck it often comes right, ia 
some fine harnnifcny of colour, that’s sure to warm up my heart 
and cheer my sjjirits; for, as there are sounds that, swelling up, 
fill the whole nature of man with ecstasy, there are combina^ 
tions of colour and tint that enter the brain by the eye, and just 
jiroduco the same sense of delight.’ ” 

“And how did lie accept your consolation?” asked she, 
smiling good-natnrcdly, 

“I don’t well know if he listened to me,” said Simmy, 
sorrowfully ; “ for all he said afterwards was, 

“‘Well, Mr. Crow, good-by. I hope you’ll come to see me 
when 3"ou visit Dublin. You’ll easily find out my chambers in 
tlic college.’ 

“Of course I said ‘I’d be delighted;’ and there wo 
parted.” • 

“Poor fellow!” said Kate, but in an accent so peculiar it 
would liavo been very difFicult to pronounce whether the words 
were of kindness or of disparagement. 

“And j"our Prince, Mr. Crow ?” said she, changing her tone 
to one of real or affected interest; “what’s to be done now that 
Mr. NclHgnn has left us ? ” 

“ I’m thinking of making a background figure of him, miss,** 
said Simmy. “Burnt sienna reduces many an illustrious in- 
dividual to an obscure position.” 

“But why not ask Mr. Massingbred to take his place— 
you’ve s(?en him ? ” 

“Only passing the window, miss. He is a handsome young 
man, but that same look of fashion, the dash of style about 
him, is exactly what destroys the face for me. I feel I could 
make nothing of it; I’d bo always thinking of him standing 
inside the plate-glass window of a London Club, or cantering 
along the alleys of the Park, or sipping^is iced lemonade at 
Tortoni’s. There's no poetising your man of gold chains and 
embroidered waistcoats!” 

“I half suspect you are unjust in this case,” said she,. with 
one of her dubious smiles. 

“ I’m only saying what the effect is upon mjself, migs.” said 
Crow. ^ ^ 

“But why not make a compromise between the^twoP” said 
she. I believe the great painters — ^Vandyke, certainly— rarely 
took the studies from a single head They caught a brow here^ 
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and a mouth there, harmonising the details by the suggestions 
of their own genius. Now, what if preserving all this here” — ■ 
and she pointed to the head and eyes — “ you were to fill up the 
^ remainder, partly from imagination, partly from a study.” And 
as she spoke she took the brush from his hand, and by a few 
light and careless touches imparted a new character to the 
face. 

“Oh, go on; that’s admirablcT— that’s glorious!” exclaimed 
Crow, wild with delight. 

“There is nonnecessity to lose the expression of haughty 
sorrow in the eyo and brow,” continued she; “nor does it 
interfere with the passing emotion he may be supposed unablo 
to control, of proud contempt for that priestly influence which 
has dominated over the ambition of a king.” And now, as 
though carried away by the theme, she continued to paint as 
rapidly as she spoke, while Crow busied hiniself in preparing 
the colours upon the palette. 

“My hardihood is only intended to encourage j^ou, Mr. 
Crow,” said she, “by showing that if one like mo can point 
the road, the journey need not be deemed a difficult one.” As 
she retired some paces to contemplate the picture, she casually 
glanced through a lo\v glass door which opened upon the lawn, 
and where, under the shelter of a leafy beech, a young country 
girl was standing; her blue cloth cloak, with the hood thrown 
over her head, gave a certain picturesque character to the 
figure, which nearer insjiection more than confirmed, for her 
features were singularly fine, and her large, soft, Jilue eyes 
beamed with a gentle earnestness, that showed Kate she was 
there with a purpose. 

Opening the door at once, Kate Henderson approached her, 
and asked what she wanted. 

With an air of half pride, half shame, the country girl drew 
herself up, and stared full and steadfastly the speaker, and 
so pontinued till Kat^^repeated lier question. , 

“Sure you’re not Miss Mary?” replied she, by questioning 
her in turn. 

“ No, but if I can be of any use to you ” 

“ I don’t think you can,” broke she in, with a manner almost 
haughty ; “ it’s somebody else I’m wanting.” 

“If you wish to see Miss Martin, I’ll go and fetch her,” said 
Kate. 

“ I didn’t say it was her I wanted to see,” replied she, with a 
^Qalm and almost severe composure. 
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** Maybe her ladyship ? ” asked Kate, far more interested than 
repelled by the other’s manner. 

“ It’s none of them at all,” rejoined she. “•! came here to 
speak to one thift I know myself,” added she, after a lon^ , 
pause ; ‘‘ and if he isn’t gone, I want to see him.” 

“ Oh, I think I can guess now,” said Kate, smiling. “ It is 
the counsellor from Dublin, Mr. Repton.” 

“ It is no such thing,” said Jihe girl, promptly. 

“ Tlien it must be Mr. Grow, here.” 

An indignant toss of tho head gave the •negative to this 
surmise. 

“ I have gone through all our names here,” said Kate; “and 
except Mr. Massingbred 

“ And there’s the very one I want,” said the girl, 
boldly. 

“ Step in here and rest yourself, and I’ll send for him,” said 
Kate, and with saSh persuasive courtesy were the words uttered, 
that almost, as it seemed, against her very will, the girl followed 
her into the studio and sat down. While Mr. Crow proceeded 
in search of Massingbred, Kate Henderson, resuming brush and 
palette, returned to her painting; not, however, on the grand 
canvas of tho “ Historical,” but dexterously interposing a piece 
of fresh board, she seized the opportunity to sketch the beau- 
tiful head then before her, while occupying the girl’s attention 
with tho objects around. 

Notwithstanding her intense astonishment at all she saw, tho 
country girl never uttered a word, nor vouchsafed a single ques- 
tion as to %he paintings ; she even tried to moderate the eager 
pleasure they aiibrded by an endeavour not to admire them. 
Touched by the native pride of this struggle — for struggle it 
was — tho features had assumed a look of haughty composure 
that well became the character of her beauty, and Kate caught 
up the expression so rapidly, that her sketch was already well- 
nigh completed wlierr Massingbred entered. 

“My dear Mistress Joan,” cried he, shaking her cordially by 
both hands, “ how glad I am to see you again. It was but this 
very moment I was inquiring how I could go over and pay you 
a visit.” 

Hurriedly as these words were uttered, and ii^ all the^ppa- 
rent fervour of hearty sincerity, they were accomp^nie^by a 
short glance at Kate Henderson, who was about co leave the 
room, that plainly said, “ Remain where you are, there is nA 
mystery, here.” 
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tliank yer honer kindly,” said Joan Landy, “bnfc it*sno 
good coming, fie isn't there.” 

Not there ! — how and why is that ? ” 

“Sure you ought to know bell or than mc>,” said she, fixing 
•her large eyes full upon him. “Te left the house together, and- 
he never came back since.” 

“ Oh, perhaps I can guess,” said Jack, pausing for a moment 
to reflect, “ Ho might have deemed it safer to keep out of the 
way for a day or two.” 

“It’s no gooc[ deceivin’ me, sir,” said she, rising from her 
seat ; “ tell mo the whole truth. Where is he ? ” 

“That is really more than I can say, my dear Mistress Joan. 
We parted in Oughterard.” 

“And you never saw him after?” 

“ Never, I assure you.” 

“ And you never tried to ^see him ? — you never asked what 
became of him ? ” 

“ I concluded, indeed I was certain, that he returned home,” 
said Jack, but not without some confusion. 

“Ay, that was enough for you,” said sho, angrily. “If you 
were a poor labourin’ man, you’d not desert him that had you 
under his roof and gave you the best he bad; but because ye’ro 
a gentleman 

^‘It'is precisely for tlmt reason I can’t suffer you to think so 
meanly of me,” cried Jack. “Now just hear me for one 
moment, and you’ll see how unjust you’ve been.” And, draw- 
ing his chair closer to hers, be narrated in a low and whispering 
voice the few events of their morning at Oughterard, and read 
for her the short note Magennis had written to him. 

“ And is that all ? ” exclaimed Joan, when he concluded. 

“All, upon my honour!” said he, solemnly. 

“Oh, then, wirra! wirra!” said she, ringing her hands, 
sorrowfully, “why did I come hero ? — why didn’t I bear it all 
patient ? IJut sure fey heart was bursting, and I could not rest 
nor sleep, thinking of what happened to him I Oli, yer honer 
knows well what he is to me/” And she covered her face with 
her hands. 

“ You have done nothing wrong in coming here,” said Jack, 
consolingly. ^ 

“NBt if he never hears of it,” said she, in a voice tremulous 
with fear. * 

/ “That he need never do,” rejoined Jack; ”thongh I cannot 
sec why he should object to it. But cotne, Mrs. Joan, d^on’t let 
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this fret yon ; here’s a yonng lady will tell yon, as I have, thai 
nobody could possibly blame your natural anxiety*' 

“ What would a young lady know about a poor creature like 
exclaimed dejectedly. “Sure, from the day she’s 

bom, she never felt what it was to be all alone and friendless ! ” 
“You little guess to whom you say that,” said Kate, turning 
round and gazing on her calmly; “but if the balance were 
struck this minute, take my word for it, you’d have the better 
share of fortune.” • 

Jack Massingbred’s cheek quivered slightly as he heard 
these words, and his eyes were bent upon the speaker with an 
intense meaning. Kate, however, turned haughtily away from 
the gaze, and coldly reminded him that Mrs. Joan should have 
some refreshment after her long walk. 

“No, miss — no, yer boner; many thanks for the same,” said 
Joan, drawing her cloak around he^ “ I couldn’t eat a bit— my 
heart’s heavy insidcbuie. I’ll go back now,” 

Kato tried to persuade her to take something, or at least to 
rest a little longer, but she was resolute, and eager to return. 

“ Shall we bear you company part of tho way, then ? ” said 
Jack, with a look of half entreaty towards Kate. 

“ I shall be but too happy,” said Kate, while she turned the 
nearly-completed sketch to the wall, but not so rapidly as to 
prevent Massingbred’s catching a glimp^of it. 

“How like!” exclaimed he, but only in a whisper audible to 
himself. “I didn’t know that this also was one of your accom- 
plishments.” 

A littlo kngh, and a saucy motion of her head was all her 
reply, while she wqpt in search of her bonnet and shawl. She 
was back again in a moment, and the three now issued forth 
into the wood. 

For all Jack Massingbred’s boasted “ tact,” and his assumed 
power of suiting himself to his company, he felt very ill at 
ease as he walked along that morning. “His world” was not 
that of the poqf cou«try girl at his side, aud\e essayed in vain 
to find some topic to interest her. Not so Kate Henderson. 
With all a woman’s nice perception, and quite without effort, 
she talked to Joan about the country and the people, of whoso 
habits she knew sufficient not to betray ignorance ; and although 
Joan felt at times a half suspicious distrust of hef, she grc'4^ at 
length to be pleased with the tone of easy familiarity used 
'.towards her^ and the absenoe of anything bordering on supe* 
riority. 
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Joan, whose instincts and sympathies were all with the 
humble clasS from which she sprang, described in touching 
language the suffering condition of the people, the terrible 
struggle against destitution maintained foi} years, and daily be- 
coming more dijfficult and hopeless. It was like a shipwrecked 
crew reduced to quarter-rations, and now about to relinquish 
even these ! 

“And they are patient under all this?” asked Kate, with 
that peculiar accent so difficult *to pronounce its meaning. 

“ They are ipdeed, miss,” was the answer. 

“ Have they any hope ? What do they promise themselves 
as the remedy for these calamities?” 

“ Sorrow one of me knows,” said she, with a sigh. “ Some 
goes away to America, some sinks slowly under it, and waits 
for God’s time to leave the worjd, and a few, but very few, gets 
roused to anger, and does something to be transported or put in 
^ol.” 

“ And Miss Martin — does she not relieve a good deal of this 
misery? Is she not of immense benefit by her exertions 
here ? ” 

“ Arrah, what can a young lady do after all. Sure it’s always 
them that talks most and best gets over her. Some are 
ashamed, and some are too proud to tell what they’re suffering; 
and I believe in my^eart, for* one that’s relieved there are 
twenty more angry at seeing how lucky he was.” 

They walked along now for some time in silence, when Joan, 
stopping short, said — “There’s the house, miss; that’s the place 
I live in.” 

“That house far away on tho mountain side?” 

“ Yes, miss ; it’s four miles yet from this.” 

“But surely you haven’t to walk all that way?” 

“What signifies it? Isn’t my heart lighter than when I 
came along this morning ? And now I won’t let you come any 
farther, for I’ll take a short cut here across the fields.” 

“ May I go ance see you one of these daj s ?” asked Kate, 

Joan grew crimson to the very roots of her hair, and turned a 
look on Massingbred, as though to say — “You ought to answer 
this for me.” But Jack was too deep in his own thoughts even 
to notice the appeal. 

‘jK can scsircely ask yotc to come to me,” said Kate, quickly 
perceiving a difficulty, “for I’m not even a vigitor at Cro* 
Martin.” 

“ I’m sure I .hope it’s not the last time we’ll meet, miss ; but 
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maybe** — she faltered, and a heavy tear burst forth, and rolled 
slowly along her check — “ maybe you oughtn’t to come and sfee 
me.” 

Kate pressed her hand affectionately, without fepeaking, and 
they parted. • 

* “Is Joan gone ’’asked Massingbrecl, raising his head from 
an attitude of deep reverie. “ When did she leave us ? *’ 

“There she goes yonder,” said Kate, pointing. “I fear me 
Iier spirits are not as light as .her footsteps. Are her people 
very poor ? ” 

“ Her father was a herd, I believe,” said he, carelessly; “ bui 
she doesn’t live at home.” 

“ Is she married, then? ” 

“I’m not sure that she is; but at least she believes that she 
is.” 

“ Poor thing ! ” said Kate, calmly, while, folding her arms, 
she continued to gage after the departing figure of the country 
girl. “ Poor thing ! ” repeated she once more, and turned to 
walk homewards. 

Massingbred fixed his eyes upon her keenly as she uttered 
the words ; few and simple as they were, they seemed to reveal 
to him something of the nature of her who spoke them. A 
mere exclamation — a syllable — will sometimes convey “ wholo 
worlds of secret thought and feeling,” and it was evidently thus 
that Massingbred interpreted this brief expression. “There 
was nothing of scorn in that pity,” thought he, “I wish 
she had uttered oven one word more! She is a strange 
creature 1 ” ^ 

And it was thus speaking to himself that he walked along 
at her side. 

“This wild and desolate scene is not very like that of which 
we talked the other night — when first we met — ^Miss Hender- 
son.” 

“ You forget that never met,” said she, calmly. 

“True, and yet tfeero was a link betweei%us even in those 
few flowers thrown at random,” 

“ Don’t bo romantic, Mr. Massingbred — do not, I pray you,” 
said she, smiling faintly. “ You hnow it’s not your style, while 
it would be utterly thrown away upon me, I am aware that 
fine gentlemen of your stamp deem this the fitting toM 
assume towards ‘ the governess,’ but I’m really unwor^iy olcit.” 

“What a strange girl you are,” said he, half thinking aloud. 

“ On the contrary, how very commonplace,” said she, hastily. 
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you lik^ this orantryP*’ asksd Hassiogbrsd, wi& ai) 
iixittation of her owa abrapt manner* 

“ No,” said she, shortly, 

“ Nor the people ? ” 

“ Nor the people ! ” was the answer. 

“And is your life to be passed amongst them P ” 

“ Perhaps,” said she, with a slight gesture of her shoulders. 

Don't you know, Mr. Massingbred,” added she, with more 
energy, “ that a woman has no more power to shape her destiny 
than a leaf has to choose where it will fall ? If I were a man 
—you, for instance — I would tliirik and act differently.” 

“ I should like to hear what you would do if in my place,” 
said Jack, with a degree of deep interest in the remark. 

“ To begin. I’ll tell you what I would not do,” said she, firmly. 
“I’d not waste very good abilities on very small objects; 
I’d neither have small ambitions, nor small animosities. You 
have both.” 

“ As how ? ” asked he, frankly, and with no touch of ii*rita- 
tion. 

“ Am I to be candid ? ” 

“ Certainly.” 

“ Even to rudeness ? ” 

“ Cut as deeply as you like,” said he, smiling. 

“Then here goes: — For the ‘small ambition*! speak of, it 
was displayed yesterday at dinner, when, in rivalry with that 
old lawyer, you condescended to play agreeable, to out-talk him, 
out-quote, and out-anecdote him. It is true you succeeded, but 
what a poor success it was; how inadequate to the forces that 
were mustered to effect it ! ” 

“ And now for the other count of the indictment,” said he, 
with a half smile. 

“ First, do you plead guilty to this one ? ” asked she. 

“Yes ; with an ‘ attenuating circumstance.' ” 

“ What is that ? ” t 

“Why, that yoyj^were present,” said Jaek, with a glance of 
more than mere passing gallantry. 

“ Well,” said she, after a pause, “ I did take some of the dis- 
play to my own share. I saw that you didn’t care to cap- 
tivate the young lady of the bouse, and that ‘ my lady ' bored 
you.*/- «• 

“insufferably! ” exclaimed Jack, with energy. 

“ Your manner showed it,” said she, “ even more than such , 
' polish ought to have betrayed.” 
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Bat Pm Bare I serer exhibited any signs of my martyrdo|^,*’ 

said lie; “ I stood my torture well.” • 

“Not half so heroically as yon fancied. I noticed yonr 
weariness before the dinner was half over, as I detected your 

splenetic dislike to^oung Mr. Nelligan ” 

• “ To young Nelligan? — then he has told you ” 

“ Stop — be cautious,” broke she in hurriedly ; “ don’t turn 
evidence against yourself. He has told me nothing.” 

“ Then what do you know ? ” 

“ Nothing ; I only surmise.” 

“ And what is your surmise ? ” 

“That he and you had met before — that you had even been 
intimate — and now, from some misunderstanding, you had 
ceased to be friends. Mind, I don’t want confessions — I don’t 
seek to learn your secrets.” 

“ But you shall hear this from me,” said Massingbred, with 
earnestness, “ and perhaps you, so ready to blame me for some 
things, may see reason to think well of me in this.” He then 
related, briefly but simply, the history of his acquaintance with 
Nelligan; he dwelt, not without feeling, upon the passages of 
their student-life, and at last spoke of his chance visit to 
Oughterard, and the accident by which he became old Nelligan’s 
guest. “ What can you make of Joseph’s conduct,” cried he, 
“ or how explain his refusal to meet me at his father’s table ? 
One of two reasons there must be. He either disci’edits me in 
the character of his friend, or shrinks, with an ignoble shame, 
from appearing there in his real position — the son of tho 
country slu^pkeepcr ! I scarcely know if I’d not prefer ho 
should have been actuated by the former motive; though more 
otibnsive to nie, in JUm it were more manly.” 

“Why not have asked him which alternative he accepted?” 
asked Kate. 

“ Because the opportunity to wound him deeply — incurably 
— first presented itself I knew vrell that nothing would hurt 
him like the cool assumption of not recognizl^ him, and I de- 
termined not to'Sose my vengeance,” 

“ I’m a woman,” said Kate, “ and I’d not have stooped to thatT* 
It was rarely that Massingbred’s emotions gave any evidence 
of their working, but now his cheek grew crimson, as he said, 
“ A man can only measure a man’s indignation.” • 

“ You are angry without cause,” said she, calmly; “^on ^\^sh 
me to pronounce a verdict on an act, and are displeased because 
I think differently from you. How right I was in my guess 



Massingbrol mlk&i along' for some moments without speak, 

ing, mid then *said, You knew Nclligan formerly ? ^ * 

‘"Yes, we were plajfellows together ae eliildren; lovers, I 
believe, a little Inter on 

“And now?” broke ho in. 

“ And now very good friends, as the world uses that phrase. 
At all events,” added she, after brief pause, ‘‘ enough his friend 
to be able to say that you have wronged him by your suspicions. 
Joe Nelligan — ar I*m much mistaken — may feel the inequality 
of' his position as a something to overcome, a barrier to be sur- 
mounted — ^not as a disability to contest the prizes of life even 
with such as Mr. Massingbred.” 

“It is you now would quarrel with 9m?,” said Jack, retorting 
her own words upon her. “And yet,” ho added, in a lower 
tone, “ I would wish to havd yon my friend.” 

“ So you can, upon one condition,” replied she, promptly. 

“I accept, whatever it be. Name it.” 

“ That you he your own friend, that you address yourself t( 
the business of life seriously and steadily ; resolving to employ 
your abilities as a means of advancc’incnt, not ns a mere instru- 
ment for amusement; determine, in fact, to be something besides 
a dilettante and an idler.” 

“ Is it a bargain, then, if I do this ? ” asked he, eagerly. 

“ Yes ; I promise you the high and mighty boon of my friend- 
ship,” replied she, with mock solemnity. 

“ And so we seal our contract,” said he, pressing Jier hand to 
his lips, but with an air of such respectf^ul gallantry, that the 
action implied nothing bordering on a liberty. 

“ And now I leave you,” said she, as she opened the wicket- 
gate of a small flower-garden; “such conferences as ouis must 
not be repeated, or they might be remarked upon. Good-hy.” 

' And without waiting for Ins reply, she passed on ii.to the 
garden, while Massingbred stood gazing after her silently and 
thouglitfully. ^ 
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CHAPTER XX. 

AN ELECTION ADDRESS. 

“ Am I behind time, Mr. Massingbred ? *’ said Elate Hender- 
son, as sbo entered the Library, a^out a week after the events 
we have last recorded — ‘‘am I behind time?” said she, ap- 
proaching a table where the young man sat, surrounded with a 
n){ ss of letters and papers. 

“ Not very much,” said he, rising, and placing a chair for 
her ; “ and I take it for granted you came as soon as you could.” 

“Yes; I have finished my morning’s reading for her Lady- 
ship — noted her letters — answered the official portion of her 
correspondence — talked the newspaper for Mr. Martin — hum- 
med a singing lesson for Miss Maiy — listened to a Grand Jury 
story of Mr. Repton — and now, that they are all off to their 
several destinations, here I am, very much at the service of Mr. 
Massingbuod.” 

“ Who never nqpded counsel more than at this moment ! ” said 
Jack, running his hands distractedly through his hair. “ That’s 
from my father ! ” added he, handing her a letter with a por- 
tentious-looking seal attached to it. 

“ What a fine bold hand — and how easy to read,” said she, 
perusing it. Jack watched her narrowly while she read ; but 
on her calm ippasfiive face not a line nor aijineament betrayed 
emotion. ^ 

‘‘ It is, then, an English borough he recommends,” said she, 
laying it down ; ‘‘and I suppose, looking to an official career, 
he is quite right. The ‘No Irish need apply’ might be in- 
scribed over Dowiiing-street ; bub is that altogetlffer your vj^w?” 

‘‘I scarcely know what I project as yet,” said h^^ “Ihavo 
^no career ! ” 

“Well, let us plan one,” replied she, crossing her arms on"** 
TOI. 1 ? 16 
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the table, and speaking with increased earnestness. “The 

Martins have offered yoa Oughterard He nodded, and 

she went on ; “ And, as I understand it, very much on your own 
conditions ? ** 

. “ That is to say, I’m not to damage the Tories more than I 
can help, nor to help the Radicals more than I must.” 

* , Is there any designation for the party you will thus belong 
to P ” asked she. 

“ I’m not exactly sure that there is ; perhaps they’d call me 
a Moderate Whig.” 

That sounds very nice and commonplace, but I don’t like it. 
These are not times for moderation, nor would the part suit 
you ! ” 

“ You think so ? ” 

“ I’m certain of it. You haven’t got habits of discipline to 
serve with a regular corps; to do anything, or be anything, 
you must command a partisan legion ” / 

“You’re right there — ^I know that,” broke he in. 

“I don’t mean it as flattery, but rather something a little 
bordering on the reverse,” said she, fixing her eyes steadfastly 
on him; “for, after all, there is no great success — I mean, no 
towering success — to be achieved by such a line ; but as I feel 
that you’ll not work ” 

“ No ; of that be assured ! ” 

“ Then there are only secondary rewards to be won.” 

“ You certainly do not over-estimate me ! ” said Jack, trying 
to seem perfectly indifferent. 

“I have no desire to underrate your abilities,” said she, 
calmly; “ they are very good ones. You ha^’e great fluency — 
great ‘ variety,’ as Grattan would call it — an excellent memory 
— and a most amiable self-possession.” 

“ By Jove! ” said he, reddening slightly, “you enumerate my 
little gifts with all the accuracy of an api)raiscr ! ” 

“Then,” resumed she, not heeding his interruption, “you 
liave abundance of what is vulgarly styled^* plupk,’ and wliich 
7^ to courage what cs])rit is to actual 'wit; and lastly, you are a 
proficient in that readiness which the world always accepts fur 
frankness.” 

“You were right to say that you intended no flattery! ” said 
he, with an effort to laugh. 

“I want to be truthful,” rejoined she, calmly. “No praise 
of mine — however high it soared, or however lavishly it was 
^ squandered — could possibly raise you in your own esteem. Tijo 
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Governess may perform the part of the slave in the trinig^hal 
chariot, but could not aspire to put the crown on*the cowquerorr* 
“ But I have not conquered ! said Jack. , 

“ You may, whenever you enter the lists ; you must, indeed, 
if you only care to do so. Go in for an Irish borough;^** 
said she, with renewed animation ; “ arm yourself with all the 
popular grievances — there is just faction enough left to last 
your time ; discuss them in your own way, and my word for it 
but you'll succeed. It will be such a boon to the House to hear 
a gentlemanlike tone on questions which h^ve always been 
treated iu coarser guise. For a while you’ll have no imitators, 
and can sneer at the gentry and extol the ® people,* without a 
competitor. Now and then, too, you can assail the Treasury 
benches, where your father is sitting ; and nothing will so re- 
dound to your character for independence.” 

“ Wliy, where in Heaven’s nauie,” cried Jack, ‘‘have you got 
up all tins? Witat and how do you know anythiug of party 
and politics ? ” 

“ Have I not been studying * Hansard * and the files of the 
Times for the last week by your directions P Have I not read 
lives of all the illustrious prosers you gave me to look through? 
And is it very wonderful if I have learned some of the secrets 
of this success, or that 1 should ‘ get up ’ ‘ my politics * as rapidly 
as you can ‘ your principles ? * ” 

“ I wish I was even sure that I had done so,” said Jack, 
laughing, “for this same address is puzzling me sadly! Now 
here, for insianco,” and ho read aloud, “ ‘While steadfastly up- 
holding flie rights of proportj^, determined to maintain in all 

their integrity IIto more sacred rights of conscience Now 

just tell me, what do you understand by that? ’* 

“That rents must bo paid — occasionally, at least; but that 
you hope to pull down the Established Church ! ” ^ 

“ Well — come,” said he, “ the thing will perljaps do ! ’* 

“J don’t much like all this about ‘the Palladium of the 
British Coni^ttutiSn, and tlie unbroken buiVark of our dearest 
liberties.’ We fiye in Ireland, remember, where we care «o 
more for your Palladium — if we ever knew what it meant — 
than we do for ‘ Grand Lama.* A slight dash of what is called 
‘nationality’ would be better — very vague — very shadowy, of 
course. Bear iu mind what Lady Dorothea told us lastiuighfc 
about the charm of tlie King’s bow. Everybod^T thought it 
specially meant for himself; it strikes ino that something 
this so^t F’hould peiwado au election address,” ’ 

10—2 
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? I wish to Heaven you’d write it, tlien,” said Jack, placing 
a pen in her finders. 

“ Something jin this fashion,” said she, while her hands traced 
the!f«<lines rapidly on the paper : 

' Finding that a new era is about to dawn in the political 
state of Ireland, when the consequences of late legislation will 
engender new conditions and relations, I present myself before 
you to solicit the honour of your suffrages, a perfect stranger 
to your town, but no stranger to the wants and necessities of 
that nationality virhich now, for the first time for centuries, is 
about to receive its due development/ 

“Or this, if you prefer it,” said she, writing away rapidly as 
before : 

“ * The presumption of aspiring to your representation will, 
perhaps, be compensated when I come before you deeply im- 
pressed with the wrongs which centuries of legislation have 
enacted, and which, stranger as I am in Trelaud, have arrested 
my attention and engaged my sympathies, impelling me to 
enter upon a public career, and, if favoured by your approval, 
'ix) devote whatever energ’y and capacity I may possess, to your 
great and good cause/ ” 

“Hike the first best,” said Jack. “The new era and the 
results of the Relief Bill will be such appetising suggestions. 
There must be an allusion to the Martins and their support.” 

“Rather, however, as though you had brought over Martin 
to your views, than that he had selected you to represent his. 
In this wise:” and again she wrote — 

“ ‘ It is with a just pride that I announce to you tlirfc in these 
professions I am strengthened by the cordial approval and sup- 
port of one who, in his rank and station, and natural influence, 
is second to none in this great county; and, who, whatever 
misconceptions have hitherto prevailed as to his views, is, heart 
and soul, a trup patriot and an Irishman ! * 

It will puzzle him sorely to guess What line he should 
adopt to realize all /:his, and he'll have to cohie you for his 
poMtics ! ” 

“You have caught up the cant of this peculiar literature 
perfectly,” said Massingbred, as he pored over the papers she 
had just penned. 

“Df.ar me! ”*'cried she, in a weary tone, “ my great difficulty 
will be to discard ifcs evil influence, and even write a common 
note like a reasonable being again.” 

But come, confess frankly : you think that a political career 
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is tlie only one worth embracing, and that any other life offers 
no reward worthy the name ? ** 

“ I think you mistake me,” said she. “ It is ihc social posi- 
tion consequent i)jpon success in a political life that I value — 
the eminence it confers in the very highest and greatest circles.* 
If I regarded the matter otherwise, I’d not be indifferent as to 
the line to follow — I’d have great convictions, and hold them — • 
I mean, if I were you.^* 

“Then of course you consider me as one who has none 
such ? ” . 

“ To be sure I do. Men of your measures of ability can no 
more burden themselves with principles than a thorough-bred 
hackney can carry extra wciglit-^they’vo quite ouough to do to 
make their running without.” 

“Well, I shall certainly not be spoiled by flattery, at least 
from you,” said Jack, laughing. • 

“ They who kn^w you less will make up for it all, depend 
upon it,” said she, quietly. “ Don’t fancy, Mr. Massingbred,’* 
added she, with more earnestness of mannei* — “ don’t fancy that 
I’m insensible to the impertinences I have dared to address to 
you, or that I venture upon them without pain : but when I per- 
ceived that you would admit me to the liberty of criticising 
your conduct, character, and manners, I thought that I might 
render you good service by saying what better taste and better- 
breeding would shrink from, and the only cost be the dislike of 
myself.” 

“ You took a very bad way to accomplish the latter,’’ said 
Jack, fcr\^ntly. 

“I didn’t givo it much consideration,” said she, haughtily. 
“It was very little matter what opinion you entertained of * the 
governess.’ ” 

“ I should like to convince you that you were wrong,” said 
he, looking fixedly at her. 

“ You’d find your Task harder than you suspect, sir,” said she, 
coldly. “ Tli|re i9 a sense of pride about the humbleness of a 
station such as mine, as all the elevation of one in yours, couW 
never fathom. And,” added she, in a still more determined 
tone, “ there is but one condition on which this intercourse of 
curs can continue, which is, that this topic be^ever resumed 
bohveen us. The gulf that separates your position in life^tfrom 
mine is the security for mutual frankness ; to attempt to span it 
over by deception would be to build a bridge that must break 
down tim first moment of its trial. Enough of this ! I’ll take^ 



sa0 sbe, gafih^riTig up the papers, ** and copy them out 
clearly. They ‘ought to be with the printer to^inoirow ; and, 
indeed you should not defer your canvass/' 

'Massingbi’cd made no answer, but gat with his head buried 
' between his hands. 

“Fd have you to visit the ‘dear constituency' at once, Mr. 
•Massingbred,*' said she, with a slight touch of scorn in her 
voice. “ They are not well-bred enough to bear a slight ! ” 
And with this she left the room. 

“ I should likepoxcesslvely to know the secret of this interest 
ia my behalf,” said Jack, as lie arose and slowly walked the 
room. “It is not, unquestionablj^ from any high estimate of 
my capacity; as little is it anything bordering on regard; and 
yet,” added he, after a pause, “there are moments when I half 
fancy she could care for mo, at least T know well that I could 
fbr her. Confound it ! ” cried he, passionately, “ what a terrible 
barrier social station throws up! If sbe’^'were even some 
country squire’s daughter — poi’tionless as she is — the notion 
would not be so absurd ; but ‘ the governess 1 ’ and ‘the steward ! ' 
what frightful figures to conjure up. No, no ; that’s impossible. 
One might do such a folly by retiring from the v^rorld for ever, 
but that would be exactly to defeat the whole object of such 
a match. She is essentially intended for ‘ the world ’ — every 
gift and grace she possesses are such as only Inave their fitting 
exercise — where the game of life is played by the highest, and 
for the heaviest stakes I Hut it is not to bo thought of I ” 

‘‘Have I found you at last?” cried Repton, entering the 
room. “They say tlio writ ^>’ill bo licro on ^Monday, so that 
we’ve not an hour to lose. Lot us drive over ‘to Oughtcrard at 
once, see the editor of the Iiihlligeme, call on priest Rafferty, 
and that other fellow — the fatlicr of our young friend licrc.” 

“ Mr. Nolligan,” said Jack. “But I can’t well visit him — 
there have been some rather unpleasant passages between us.” 

“Ah! you told mo something about it. * Ho wanted you to 
fill a bail-bond, or^b somcihing or other, raftier ^nan shoot me. 
Am unreasonable old rascal ! Never mind ; we shall come 
before him now in another character, and you’ll see that he’ll 
be more tractable.” 

“Tlie mattc^is graver than this,” said Jack, musingly ; “and 
our iKfiercnoe is serious enough to make intercourse impos- 
sible.” 

“You xshall tell me all about it as we drive «along — that is, if 
it be brief and easy to follow, for my head is so full of, election 
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matters I don* (i desire a new element of complication, Step in 
now, and let us away.*’ And with this he liurried Massingbred 
to the door, where a pony-plmeton was in waiting for them. 

Once on the road, Repton changed the conversation from, the 
domain of politics, and talked entirely of the host and his# 
family. There was a sort of constitutional frankness and 
familiarity about the old lawyer which all the astute habit} 
and instincts of his profession had never mastered. Like a 
great many acute men, his passion for shrewd observation and 
keen remark overbore tho prudent reserve that belongs to less 
animated talkers, and so, he now scrupled noff to discuss Martin 
and his affairs to one who but ^ few days back had been a com« 
plete stranger amongst them. 

At first Jack lieara him without much interest, but, as ho 
coni.inued, the subject attracted all his attention, full as it was 
of viewy's of life and the world, perfectly new and strange to 
him. • 

To Massingbred’s great astonishment, he learned that vast as 
tho estates, and large as was the fortune of the Martins, that 
they were deeply encumbered with bond-debts and mortgages. 
The w-asteful liabits of the gentry generally, combined with 
great facilities for obtaining money at any emergency,' had led 
to this universal indebtedness; and, in fact, as the lawyer ex- 
pressed it, an old estate was supposed to be the victim of debt, 
^as an elderly gentleman was liable to gout; nobody presuming 
to think that the tenure, in either case, w'^s a whit the more 
precarious on account of tho casualty. 

“Noiv*” said Repton, as they reached a point of the road 
from which a v^pw of tho country could bo obtained for miles 
oil every side — “now, as far as you can see belongs to Martin., 
Beyond that monntaiu yonder, too, there is a large tract — not. 
very productive it is true — extending to the sea. Tho fine 
waving snriaco to your left is all tillage land; and the islands 
in the bay are his. It is really a princely estate, with even 
greater hidi^en resources than those prilpa':^e and open to view. 
But, were I to show it to you on a map, and point out at the 
same tiuio every spot on which some money-lender has a chum 
— how mijcli has been advanced upon this — what sums have 
been lent upon that — you’d be moro amazed at tho careless 
ease of the proprietor than you now are at i%o extent of his 
fortune.” 

“ But he is spending imiuensely in improving and developing 
tho property,” said Jack. 
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Of, course he is, sir. That new-fangled notion of ‘gentle- 
man-farming’— '-which has come to us from countries whero 
there are no gentlemen — won’t suit Ireland, at least in the 
present generation. What we want hero is, not to make more 
cinoney, but to learn how to spend less ; and although the first 
very often teaches the last, it is a hard way for an Irishman to 
acquire his knowledge. There’s your borough, sir — that little 
spot in the valley yonder is Oughterard. Do you feel, as you 
behold it, as though it w^ere to bfe the mainspring of a great 
career? Is there' an instinctive throb within that says, ‘The 
Honourable Member for Oughterard will be a great name in 
the “Collective Wisdom 

“I can scarcely say yes to that app^,” said Jack, smiling; 
‘‘though if what you have just told me of the mediocrity of 
public men be true ” 

“Can you doubt it? You .have them all before you — their 
lives, their sayings, and their doings, Shovr me one in the 
whole mass who has originated a new idea in politics, or 
developed a new resource in the nation. Do they exliibifc the 
common inventiveness displayed in almost every other walk of 
life, or do they even dress up their common platitudes in any 
other garb than the cast-oflF clothes of their predecessors? 
Mediocrity is a flattery when applied to them. But what’s 
this coming along behind us, with such clattering of hoofs?” 

“A tandem, I think,” said Jack, looking backward, “and 
very well handled, tbo.” 

“Oh, that illustrious attorney, Mr. Scanlan, I’ve no doubt. 
Let us draw up till he passes.” And so saying, Reptbn moved 
to one side of ^e road, giving a wide space fcr the other to 
proceed on his way. Mr. Scanlan, however, had subdued his 
nags, by a low, soft whistle, to a half trot, when, giving the 
reins to his servant, he descended and advanced to the carriage. 
“ I’ve been in pursuit of you, gentlemen,” said he, touching his 
hat courteously, “for the last four miles, ‘and I assure you 
you’ve given mo a breathing heat of it. Mr.*Mar|tn requested 
mo to hand you this note, sir,” added he, addressing Rep ton, 
“ wliioh demands immediate attention.” 

The note was marked “ instantaneous,” and “ strictly private,” 
on the cover, and Repton opened it at once. It’s contents were 
asfoll(jws; ^ 

i 

“Dbab Rep., 

I The post has just arrived, with intelligence that Harry is 
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coramg home — may be here within a week or so — so that we 
mast not go on with onr present plans for the borough, as H., 
of coarse, will stand. Come back, therefore, at once, and let us 
talk over the matter together, 

“Tours, in haste, 

“You know what this contains, perhaps? ” said Ropton, in a 
whisper to Scanlan. He nodded an assent, and the old lawyer 
re-rojid the note. “I don’t see my way here quite clearly,” 
added he, in the same subdued voice, to Scanlifb. 

“ I’ll stroll on and stretch my legs a bit,” said Jack, springing 
out of the pony phactoi^and seeing that tho others had some 
private matter of discffllsion; and Scanlan now drew nigh, 
while Repton informed him what the note contained, 

“ It’s a little too late for this nojv,” said Scanlan, gravely. 

“ How do you njoan too late?” asked Repton. 

“ Why, that Massingbred stands well with tho people in the 
borough. They tliink that he’ll be more their man than 
Martin’s, and indeed, they’re so confident of it, I half suspect 
he has told them so.” 

“But there has been no canvass as yet — his address isn’t 
even printed.” 

“There has been a correspondence, however,” said Scanlan, 
with a knowing wink. “Take my word for it, Mr. Repton, 
he’s a deep fellow.” 

“ Are you quite sure of this ? — can you pledge yourself to its 
truth?” • 

“ I only know ^hat Father Rafferty said the night before last 
ho was satisfied with him, and the one diflBcull!^was about old 
Nclligan, who somehow is greatly incensed against Massing- 
bred.” 

“He’d have no chance in the borough without us,” said 
Ropton, confidently. • 

“Jf old BNijn wocild consent to spend the •<^oney, he’d be the 
MeihL^r in spfte of us,” rejoined Scanlan. ^ 

“ I’ll i,<)t dispute local knowledge with you, sir,” said Repton, 
peevishly. ^‘Let ns turn back at once. Where’s Mr. Massing- 
bred? I saw him standing on the hill yonder a few minutes 
ago; maybe, he’s strolling along the road in fPbnt.” Rgpton 
moved forward to a rising spot of ground, from whence a 
wide view extended for a distance on every side, but no 
trace of Massingbred could be discovered. “What can have-. 
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Do you like this couutiy ? ” asked Massingbred, with au 
imitation of her own abrapt manner. 

“No,” said she, shortly, 

“ Nor the |)eople ? ” 

“ Nor the people ! ” was the answer. 

“And is your life to be passed amongst them P ” 

“ Perhaps,” said she, with a slight gesture of her shoulders. 
“Don’t you know, Mr. Massingbred,” added she, with more 
energy, “that a woman has no more power to shape her destiny 
than a leaf has to choose where it will fall ? If I were a man 
— ^you, for instaince — I would think and act differently.” 

“ I should like to hear what you would do if in my place,” 
said Jack, with a degree of deep interest in the remark. 

“ To begin. I’ll tell you what I would not do,” said she, firmly, 
“Pd not waste very good abilities on very small objects; 
I’d neither have small ambitions, nor small animosities. You 
have both.” 

“ As how ? ” asked he, frankly, and with no touch of iiTita- 
tion. 

“Am I to be candid?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“ Even to nideness ? ” 

“ Cut as deeply as you like,” said he, smiling, 

“ Then here goes : — For the ‘ small ambition * I speak of, it 
was displayed yesterday at dinner, when, in rivalry with that 
old lawyer, you condescended to play agreeable, to out-talk him, 
out-quote, and out-anecdote him. It is true you succeeded, but 
whafc a poor success it was; how inadequate to the forces that 
were mustered to effect it ! ” 

“ And now for the other count of the indictment,” said he, 
with a half smile. 

“ First, do you plead guilty to this one ? ” asked she. 

“Yes; with an ‘ attenuating circumstance.* ” 

What is that ? ” n 

“Why; that yoi^mere present,’* said Jack, with a glance of 
more than mere passing gallantry. 

** “ Well,” said she, after a pause, “ I did take some of the dis- 
play to my own share. I saw that you didn^t care to cap- 
tivate the young lady of the bouse, and that ‘ my lady * bored 
you.”- 

“insufferably! ” exclaimed Jack, with energy. 

“ Your manner showed it,” said she, “ even more than such . 
polish ought to have betrayed.” 
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“ Bat Pm sure I aever exhibited any signs of my xnartyrdoin,” 
said he; “ I stood my torture well.” 

“Not half so heroically as you fancied. I noticed your 
weariness before the dinner was half over, as I detected your 

splenetic dislike to^^oung Mr. Nelligan ” 

• “ To young Nelligan? — then he has told you ” 

“ Stop — be cautious,” broke she in hurriedly ; “ don’t turn 
evidence against yourself. Ifo has told me nothing,” 

“ Then what do you know ? ” 

“Nothing ; I only surmise.” 

“And what is your surmise? ” 

“That he and you had met before — that yon had even been 
intimate — and now, from some misunderstanding, you had 
ceased to be friends. Mind, I don’t want confessions — I don’t 
seek to learn your secrets.” 

“ But you shall hear this from me,” said Massingbred, with 
earnestness, “ and perhaps yoa^ so ready to blame me for some 
things, may see reason to think well of me in this.” He then 
related, briefly but simply, tbe history of his acquaintance with 
Nelligan; he dwelt, not without feeling, upon the passages of 
their student-life, and at last spoke of his chance visit to 
Oughterard, and the accident by which he became old Nelligan’s 
guest. “ What can you make of Joseph’s conduct,” cried he, 
“ or how explain Lis refusal to meet me at his father’s table ? 
One of two reasons there must bo. He either discredits me in 
the character of his friend, or shrinks, with an ignoble shame, 
from appearing there in his real position — the son of the 
country shcjjikeepcr ! I scarcely know if I’d not prefer ho 
should have been actuated by the former motive; though more 
oflensive to mo, in iRm it were more manly.” 

“ Why not have asked him which alternative he accepted?” 
asked Kate. 

“ Because the opportunity to wound him deeply — incurably 
— first presented itself I knew well that nothing would hurt 
him like the cool assumption of not recognizl^ him, and I de- 
termined not to^ose my vengeance.” 

“ I’m a woman,” said Kate, “ and I’d not have stooped to 

It was rarely that Massingbred’s emotions gave any evidence 
of their working, but now his cheek grew crimson, as he said, 
“ A man can only measure a man’s indignation.” t . 

“ You are angry without cause,” said she, calmly ; “^on wish 
me to pronounce a verdict on an act, and are displeased because 
'I think differently from you. How right I was in my guess 
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that small^ animosities were amongst your failings ! You want 
no# to quarrel with 

Massingbi'ed walked along for some moments without speak- 
ing, and then •said, “You knew Nelligan formerly?” 

“Yes, we were playfellows together as thildren; lovers, I 
believe, a little later on ” 

“And now?” broke he in. 

“ And now very good friends, as the world uses that phrase. 
At all events,” added she, after a. brief pause, “ enough his friend 
to be able to say that you have wronged him by your suspicions. 
Joe Kelligan — sr I’m much mistaken — may feel the inequality 
of' his position as a something to overcome, a barrier to be sur- 
mounted — not as a disability to contest the prizes of life even 
with such as Mr. Massingbred.” 

“It is you now would quarrel with said Jack, retorting 
her own words upon her. “And yet,” he added, in a lower 
tone, “ I would wish to havd you my friend.” 

“ So you can, upon one condition,” replied she, promptly. 

“I accept, whatever it be. Kame it.” 

“ That you be your own friend, that you address yourself to 
the business of life seriously and steadily ; resolving to employ 
your abilities as a means of advancement, not as a mere instru- 
ment for amusement ; determine, in fact, to be something besides 
a dilettante and an idler.” 

“ Is it a bargain, then, if I do this ? ” asked ho, eagerly. 

“ Yes ; I promise you the high and mighty boon of my friend- 
ship,” replied she, with mock solemnity, 

“And so we seal our contract,” said he, pressing jber hand to 
his lips, but with an air of such respectful gallantry, that the 
action implied nothing bordering on a liberty, 

“ And now I leave you,” said she, as she opened the wicket- 
gate of a small flower-garden; “such conferences as oui-s must 
not be repeated, or they might be remarked upon. Good-by.” 
And without waiting for his rc])ly, she passed on iiito the 
garden, while Ma^ingbred stood gazing after her silently and 
thougliifally. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

AN ELECTION ADDRESS. 

“ Am I behind time, Mr. Massingbred ? said Kate Hender- 
son, as she entered the Library, a^oiit a week after the events 
wo have last recorded — “ am I bcliind time ? ” said she, ap- 
jiroacliing a table where the young man sat, surrounded with a 
mass of letters and papers. 

“Hot very much,” said he, rising, and placing a chair for 
her; “ and I take it for granted you came as soon as you could.” 

“ Yes ; I have finished my morning’s reading for her Lady- 
ship — noted her letters — answered the official portion of her 
correspondence — talked the newspaper for Mr, Martin — hum- 
med a singing lesson for Miss Mary — listened to a Grand Jury 
story of Mr. Repton — and now, that they are all off to their 
several destinations, here I am, very much at the service of Mr. 
Massingbuecl.” 

“ Who never nqpdcd counsel more than at this moment ! ” said 
Jack, running his hands distractedly through his hair. “ That’s 
from my father !” added he, handing her a letter with a por- 
tentious-looking seal attached to it, 

“What a fine bold hand — and how easy to read,” said she, 
perusing it. Jack watched her narrowly while she read ; but 
on her calm i|gipas«ive face not a line nor aijincament betrayed 
emotion. ^ 

“ It is, then, an English borough he recommends,” said she, 
laying ifc down; “and I suppose, looking to an official career, 
ho is quite right. The ‘No Irish need apply’ might bo in- 
scribed over Downing-street ; but is that altogether your vjp w ? ” 

“I scarcely know what I project as yet,” said h9i “I have 
no career ! ” 

“Well, lot us plan one,” replied she, crossing her arms on 
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the table, and speaking with increased earnestness. ^‘Tho 

Marfcitis have offered yon Oughterard ” He nodded, and 

she went on : “ And, as I understand it, very much on yov^r own 
conditions ? 

“ That is to say, I’m not to damage the Tories more than I 
can help, nor to help the Radicals more than I must.” 
t “ Is there any designation for the party you will thus belong 
to ? ” asked she. 

“ I’m not exactly sure that there is ; perhaps they’d call me 
a Moderate Whig.” 

‘‘ That sounds very nice and commonplace, but I don’t like it. 
These are not times for moderation, nor would the part suit 
you I ” 

“ You think so ? ” 

“ I’m certain of it. You haven’t got habits of discipline to 
serve with a regular corpse, to do any tiling, or be anything, 

j^ou must command a partisan legion ” t 

“ You^re riglit there — I know that,” broke he in. 

“ I don’t mean it as flattery, but rather something a little 
bordering on the reverse,” said she, fixing her eyes steadfastly 
on him ; “ for, after all, there is no great success — I mean, no 
towering success — to be achieved by such a line \ but as I feel 

that you’ll not work ” 

“ No ; of that be assured ! ” 

Then there are only secondary rewards to be won.” 

‘‘You certainly do not over-estimate mo! said Jack, trying 
to seem perfectly indifferent. 

“I have no desire to underrate your abilities,” said she, 
calmly; “ they are very good ones. You ha^^e great fluency — 
great ‘ variety,’ as Grattan would call it — an excellent memory 
— and a most amiable soH-possession.’* 

“ i3y Jove! ” said he, reddoniug slightly, “you enumerate my 
little gifts with all the accuracy of an appraiser 1 ” 

“Then,” resumed she, not heeding his interruption, “you 
have abundance o^ what is vulgarly styled ‘ pluok,’ and wliicli 
to courage what esprit is to actual wit; and lastly, you are a 
proficient in that readiness wliich the world always accepts for 
frankness.” 

“ You were right to say that you intended no flattery! ” said 
he, with an effort to laugh. 

“I want to be truthful,” rejoined she, calmly. “No praise 
.pf mine — liowevcr higli it soared, or however lavishly it was 
squandered — could possibly raise you in your own esteem. The 
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Governess may perform the part of the slave in the triuigiJhal 
chariot, hut could not aspire to put the crown on*the conqueror! ** 
“But I have not conquered 1 ’’ said Jack. , 

“ You may, wl^never you enter the lists ; you must, indeed, 
if you only oaro to do so. Go in for an Irish borough,*^' 
said she, with renewed animation ; arm yourself with all the 
popular grievances — there is just faction enough left to last 
your time ; discuss them in your own way, and my word for it 
but you’ll succeed. It will bo such a boon to the House to hear 
a gentlemanlike tone on questions which l^ve always been, 
treated in coarser guise. For a while you’ll have no imitators^ 
and can sneer at the gentry and extol the ‘ people,^ without a 
competitor. Now and then, too, you can assail the Treasury 
benches, where your father is sitting ; and nothing will so re- 
dound to your character for independence.” 

“Why, where in Heaven’s nanie,” cried Jack, “have you got 
up all this ? Wlfat and how do you know anything of party 
and politics ? ” 

“Have I not been studying ‘Hansard’ and the files of the 
Times for the last week by your directions? Have I not road 
lives of all the illustrious prosers you gave me to look through ? 
And is it very wonderful if I have learned some of the secrets 
of this success, or that I should ‘ get up * ‘ my politics * as rapidly 
as you can ‘ your pri’ioiplcs ? ’ ” 

“ I wish I was even sure that I had done so,” said Jack, 
laughing, “for this same address is puzzling me sadly! Now 
here, for instance,” and ho read aloud, “ ‘While steadfastly up- , 
holding tlie rights of property, determined to maintain in all 

their integrity tire more sacred rights of conscience Now 

just tell me, what do you understand by that? ” 

“That rents must bo paid — occasionally, at least; but that 
you hope to pull down the Established Church ! ” . 

“ Well — come,” said he, “ the thing will perhaps do ! ” 

“ J don’t much like all this about ‘ the Palladium of the 
British Cons^WtutiSn, and the unbroken bulVark of our dearest 
liberties.’ We afe in Ireland, rcmenibor, where we care «o 
more for 5 ’’our Palladium — if we ever knew what it meant — 
than we do for ‘ Grand Lania.’ A slight dash of what is called 
‘nationality’ would ho better — very vague — very shadowy, of 
course. Bear iu mind wliat Lady Dorothea told us lastEiiight 
about the charm of the King’s bow. Everybod/ thought it 
specially meant for himself; it strikes mo that something laf 
this boi^i should pervade an eleclioii address.” 

1G~2 
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? I wish to Heaven you’d write it, tlien,” said Jack, placing 
a pen in her finders. 

“ Something in this fashion,” said she, while her hands traced 
thefe*^iines rapidly on the paper : , 

* . “ ‘ Finding that a new era is about to dawn in the political 
state of Ireland, when the consequences of late legislation will 
engender new conditions and relations, I present nayseli* before 
you to solicit the honour of your suffrages, a perfect stranger 
to your town, but no stranger to the wants and necessities of 
that nationality vjliich now, for the first time for centuries, is 
about to receive. its due development.* 

“ Or this, if you prefer it,*' said she, writing away rapidly as 
before : 

“ ^ The presumption of aspiring to your representation will, 
perhaps, be compensated when I come before you deeply im- 
pressed with the wrongs, which centuries of legislation have 
enacted, and which, stranger as I am in Trchiiid, have arrested 
my attention and engaged my sympathies, impelling me to 
enter npon a public career, and, if favoured by your ajiproval, 
"io devote whatever energy and capacity I may possess, to your 
great and good cause.’ ” 

‘‘I like the first best,” said Jack, ^^The new era and the 
results of the Relief Bill will be such appetising suggestions. 
There must be an allusion to the Martins and their support.” 

“Rather, however, as though you had brought over Martin 
to your views, than that he had selected you to represent his. 
In this wise : ” and again she wrote — 

“ ‘ It is with a just pride that I announce to you thrfe in tlieso 
professions I am strengthened by the cordial approval and sup- 
port of one who, in liis rank and station, and natural influence, 
is second to none in this great county; and, who, whatever 
misconceptions have hitherto prevailed as to his views, is, heart 
and soul, a trap patriot and an Irishman ! * 

“It will puzzle him sorely to guess what line he should 
adopt to realize all /-liis, and he’ll have to coine you for his 
prMtics ! ” 

“You have caught up the cant of this peculiar literature 
perfectly,” said Massingbred, as he pored over the papers she 
had just penned^. 

“ IVar me ! ’’cried she, in a weary tone, “ my great difficulty 
will be to dfscard its evil influence, and even write a common 
note like a reasonable being again.” 

But come, confess frankly : yon think that a political career 
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is tlie only one woi'tli embracing*, and tliafc any other life offers 
no reward worthy the name ? ** 

“ I think you mistake me,” said she. “ It is jthe social posi- 
tion consequent i^pon success in a political life that I value— 
the eminence it confers in the very highest and greatest circles.^ 
If I regarded the matter otherwise, I’d not be indifferent as to 
the line to follow — I’d have great convictions, and hold them — * 
I mean, if I were 

“Then of course you consider me as one who has none 
such ? ” ^ 

“ To bo sure I do. Men of your measures of ability can no 
more burden themsolves with principles than a thorough-bred 
hackney can carry extra weigh t-^they’ve quite enough to do to 
make their running without.” 

“ Well, I shall certainly not be spoiled by flattery, at least 
from you,” said Jack, laughing. • 

“They who kn»w you less will make up for it all, depend 
upon it,” said she, quietly. “ Don’t fancy, Mr. Massingbred,** 
added she, with more earnestness of manner — “ don’t fancy that 
I’m insensible to the impertinences I have dared to address to 
yon, or that I venture u])oii them without pain : but when I per- 
ceived that you would admit me to the liberty of criticising 
your conduct, character, and manners, I thought that I might 
render you good service by saying what better taste and better 
breeding would shrink from, and the only cost be the dislike of 
myself.” 

“ You took a very bad way to accomplish the latter,” said 
Jack, ferT^ntly. 

“I didn’t givo it much consideration,” said she, haughtily. 
“It was very little matter what opinion you entertained of * the 
governess.* ” 

“ I should like to convince 3'’0u that you were wrong,” said 
ho, looking fixedly at her. 

“ You’d find ^"our^ask harder than you suspect, sir,” said she, 
coldly. “ Tl^^ro iS a sense of pride about tf!e humbleness of a 
station such as mine, as all the elevation of one in yours, coijW. 
never fathom. And,” added she, in a still more deteinnined 
tone, “ there is but one condition on which this intercourse of 
ours can continue, which is, that this topic believer resumed 
between U3. The gulf that separates your position in lifetfrom 
mine is the security for mutual frankness ; to attem^ to span it 
over by deccjitioii would be to build a bridge that must break 
down tiio first moment of its trial. Enough of this ! I’ll take 
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these,” said she, gathering up the papers, “ anr] copy them out 
clearly. They 'ought to be with tlie printer to-niorrow; and, 
indeed, you slioiild not defer your canvass.” 

Massingbred made no answer, but sat with his head buried 
between his hands. 

“I’d have yoM to visit the ‘ dear constituency ’ at once, Mr. 
•Massingbred,” said she, witli a slight touch of scorn in her 
voice. “ They are not well-bred enough to bear a slight ! ” 
And with this she left the room. 

“I should likc^ excessively to know the secret of this interest 
in my behalf,” said Jack, as lie arose and slowly walked iho 
room. “ It is not, un([ncsti(mably, from any high estimate of 
my capacity; as little is it anything bordering on regard; and 
yet,” added he, after a pause, “there are rnoinenis wlicii I half 
fancy she could care for me, at least I know well tliab I could 
for Iter, Confound it ! ” cried* he, passional el}', “ what a ierrihlo 
barrier social station throws up! If slie* were even some 
country squire’s daughter — portionless as she is — the notion 
w'ould not be so absurd ; but ‘ the governess! ’ raid ‘ the steward 1 * 
what frightful figures to conjure up. No, no ; tliat’s impossible. 
One might do such a folly by retiring from the world for ever, 
but that would bo exactly to defeat (ho whole object of such 
a match. She is essentially iutended for ‘the world’ — every 
gift and graco she possesses are such as only have their fitting 
exercise — where the game of life is pla 3 'ed by the highest', and 
for the heaviest stakes ! lint it is not to ])0 Ihonght of 1 ” 

“Have I found you at last?” cried llepton, entering the 
room. “They say the writ will be here on jMondoy, so that 
we’ve not an hour to loso. Lot us drive ove]‘'1;o Ougliterard at 
once, sec the cdii.nr of iko Inf ^llinenci^ call on priest Ivalferty, 
and that other fellow — the fatlicr of our young friend hero.” 

“Mr. Nelligan,” said Jack. “Hut I can’t well visit him — 
there have been some rather unpleasant passages between us.” 

“All! jmu told me somi^lhing about it. Ho wanted you to 
fill a bail-bond, or<?o something or otlier, raflicr Kian shoot 7 ?te, 
Jin unreasonable old rascal! Never mind; we shall come 
before him now in another character, and you’ll see that he’ll 
be more tractable.” 

“The mattc^ is graver than this,” said Jack, musingly; “and 
our difference is serious enough to make intercourse iriipos- 
siblo.” 

“ You shall toll me all about it as we drive along — that is, if 
*t be brief and easy to follow, for iny head is so full of , election 
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matters I don’t desire a new element of complication. Step in 
now, and let us away.” And with this lie hurried Massingbred 
to the door, where a pony-phaeton was in waiting for them. 

Once on the road, lloptoii ehang'ed the conversation from the 
domain of politics, and talked entirely of the host and his* 
fiunily. There was a sort of constitutional frankness and 
familiarity about the old lawyer which all the astute habit§ 
and instincts of his profession had never mastered. Like a 
great many acute men, his passion for shrewd observation and 
keen remark overbore the prudent reserve that belongs to less 
animated talkers, and so, ho now scrupled nof to discuss Martin 
and his affairs to one who but a few days back had been a com- 
plete stranger amongst them. 

At first Jack hcarahim without much interest, but, as he 
continued, tlic subject attracted all liis attention, full as it was 
of views of life and the world, jierfectly new and strange to 
him. • 

To Massingbred’s great astonishment, ho learned that vast as * 
the estates, and large as was the fortune of the Martins, that 
they were deeply encumbored with bond-debts and mortgages. 
The wasteful habits of tho gentry generally, combined with 
great facilities for obtaining money at any emergency, had led 
to this universal indebtedness; and, in fact, as the lawyer ex- 
pressed it, an old estate was snj)poscd to be the victim of debt, 
^as an elderly gontlcinan was liable to gout; nobody presuming 
to tliink that tlic tenure, in cither case, wtis a whit the more 
precarious on account of the casnally. 

“Kowf’ said Repton, as they reached a point of the road 
from wliicli a v^pw of tho country could bo obtained for miles 
on every si<lo — “ now, as far ns you. can sec belongs to Martin. 
Beyond that mountain yonder, too, there is a large tract — not 
very productive it is true — extending to the sea. Tho fine 
waving surface to your left is all tillage land; and the islands 
in the bay arc his. It is really a princely estate, with even 
greater hieW^en resources than those palpa’-^^o and open to view. 
But, were I to sliow it to you on a i^tap, and point out at J^lic 
same time every si)ot on which some money-lender has a claim 
— how in-iich has l;ccn advanced upon this — what sums have 
been lent upon that — you’d be more amazed at tho careless 
ease of the proprietor than you now arc at i?ic extent^ of his 
fortune.” • 

“ Ihit ho is spending immensely in improving and developing 
the property,” said Jack. 
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“Of course he is, sir. That new-fangled notion o-f ‘gentle* 
man-farming* — which has come to us from countries where 
there arc no gentlemen — won’t suit Ireland, at least in tlio 
present generation. What we w'ant hero is, npt to make more 
tinoney, but to learn how to spend less ; and although the first 
very often teaches the last, it is a hard way for an Irishman to 
flicquire his know-ledge. There’s your borough, sir — that littlo 
spot in the valley yonder is Oughterard. Do you feel, as you 
behold it, as though it wore to be the mainspring of a great 
career? Is there an instinctive throb within that says, ‘The 
Honourable Member for Oughterard will be a great name in 
the “ Collective Wisdom 

“I can scarcely say yes to that app^,’' said Jack, smiling; 
“though if what you have just told me of the mediocrity of 
public men be true ” 

“Can you doubt it? You have them all before 3"ou — their 
lives, their sayings, and their doings. Shovr me one in tho 
whole mass who has originated a new idea in politics, or 
developed a new resource in tho nation. Do they exliibit tho 
common inventiveness displayed in almost every other walk of 
life, or do they even dress up their common platitudes in any 
other garb than the cast-off clothes of tlieir predecessors? 
Mediocrity is a flattery when applied to them. But wliat’s 
this coming along behind us, with such clattering of hoofs?” 

“A tandem, I think,” said Jack, looking backward, “and 
very well handled, too.” 

“Oh, that illustrious attorney, Mr. Scanlan, I’ve no doubt. 
Let us draw up till he passes.” And so saying, Rept&n moved 
to ono side of road, giving a wide space Sot the other to 
proceed on his way. Mr. Scunlan, however, had subdued his 
nags, by a low, soft whistle, to a half trot, when, giving tho 
reins to bis servant, he descended and advanced to the carriage. 
“ I’ve been in pursuit of you, gentlemen,” said he, touching his 
hat courteously, “for the last four miles, ‘and I assure you 
you’vo given me a ^^eathing heat of it. Mr.MarJifln requested 
mg to hand you this note, sir,” added he, addressing Kepton, 
“ which demands immediate attention.” 

The note was marked “ instantaneous,” and “ strictly private,” 
on the cover, and Repton opened it at once. It’s contents were 
as follows : ' 

« 

“Dear Rep., 

, “ post lias just arrived, with intelligence that Harry is 
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coming home — may be here within a week or so — so that we 
must not go on with onr present plans for the borough, ns H., 
of course, will stand. Come back, therefore, at once, and let us 
talk over the matter together. 

“ Tours, in haste, 

“G. M.” 

“Ton know wliat this contains, perhaps? ” said Eepton, in a 
wliis})cr to Scanlan. He nodded an assent, and the old lawyer 
ro-r<'ad the note. ‘‘I don’t see my way hero quite clearly,” 
added lie, in the same subdued voice, to Scanlrfti. 

“I’ll stroll on and stretch my legs a bit,” said Jack, springing 
out of the i^ony pliacton^aiid seeing that the others had some 
private matter of diseflision; and Scanlan now drew nigh, 
while Repton informed him what the note contained. 

“ It’s a little too late for this now,” said Scanlan, gravely. 

“ How do you njean too late?” asked Repton. 

“ Why, that Massingbred stands well with the people in the 
borough. They think that he’ll be more their man than 
Martin’s, and indeed, they’re so confident of it, I half suspect 
he has told them so.” 

“But there has been no canvass as yet — his address isn’t 
even printed.” 

“There has been a correspondence, however,” said Scanlan, 
with a knowing wink. “Take my word for it, Mr. Repton, 
he’s a deep fellow.” 

“Arc you quite sure of tliis? — can you pledge yourself to its 
truth?” • 

“ I only know ^hat Rather Rafferty said the n^ht before last 
he was satisfied with him, and iho one difficulf^was about old 
Nelligaii, who somehow is greatly incensed against Massing, 
bred.” 

“He’d have no chance in the borough without us,^’ said 
Repton, confidently. • 

“If old D«n would consent to spend the Tgoney, he’d bo the 
Member in spftc of us,” rejoined Scanlan. 

“ I’ll not dispute local knowledge with you, sir,” said Repton, 
peevislii,> . ^ Let us turn back at once. Where’s Mr. Massing- 
bred? I saw him standing on the liill yonder a few minutes 
ago; maybe, he’s strolling along the road in ffbnt.” Rgptoii 
moved forward to a rising spot of ground, from whence a 
wide view extended for a distance on every side, but no 
trace of Massingbred could be discovered. “What can havo.^ 
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become of him? — ^lias ho turned towards Cro’ Martin?” asked 

Repton. 

“There he is,” cried Scanlan, suddenly; “there he is, walking 
with Magcnnis. They’re taking the short cut over the hills to 
Oughterard — that’s unfortunate, too ! ” 

“How BO?” 

“Why, before they’re in the town tlioy’ll bo as thick 
ns two pickpockets — see how they’re talking ! I think, if 
I was to drive on, I’d catch them before they entered the 
town.” 

“ Do so, therf,' Scanlan. Say that a sudden message from 
Mr. Martin recalled me, but that 3"Ou’ll drive him back with 
you to Cro’ Martin.” ^ 

“Am I to allude to the contents of too note, sir ? ” 

“I think not; I opine it’s best not to speak of it. Sa}'-, 
liowGver, that something of importance has occurred at Cro’ 
Martin, and suggest to him that the sooiie?* he returns thither 
the bettor.” 

Tliere was an amount of vacillation and uncertainly about 
Repton’s manner as he uttered these few words that showed 
not only how gravely he regarded the crisis, bub how totally 
unprepared he found himself for the emergenc3^ Not so 
Scanlan, who took his seat once more on his lofty “ buggy,” 
and was soon spinning along the road at a j^aco of full twelve 
miles the hour. 

As Repton drove back to Cro* Martin, he thought once, and 
not without hniniliaiion, of liis late lessons in statecraft to 
3’ouiig Massingbred. “To fancy that I was instilling all theso 
precepts at tlm very moment that he was nounterinining us. 
The 3muiig vi*n is a worthy son of his father ! And how ho 
will laugh at me, and make others laugh too. It will never do 
to drive him into opposition to us. Martin must consent to 
make the best of it, now, and accept him as his Member — for 
the }>rcscut, at least. Willi time and good opportunity we can 
manage to trip up his heels, but, for the momeut, there’s no 
for it.” And with these not very consoling reflections he 
entered once more the grounds of Cro’ Martin Castle. 

Lot us now turn to Massingbred, as, accompaniev^ by Magcn- 
nis, ho walked at a rapid pace towards Oughterard. It needed 
but a glance the figures, and the rate at wln'cli they moved, 
to see tlmt these two men were bent upon an object. 

“Don’t yon see the town now before 3’'ou?” said Magennis. . 
“ It’s npt much above two miles, and by the road it is every 
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stop of SIX, or six and a Iialf; and if wo walk as weVe doing 
now, we*il be there at least twenty minutes before them.*’ 

“jjiifc what will Repton think of my leaving him in this 
fashion?** ^ 

“Tliat it was a bit of your usual eccentricity — no more^?* 
said tlio other, laughing. 

“You are quite certain of what you’ve just told me?** asked. 
Jack, after a ])ause. 

“I tell you that you shall have it from Hoscy’s own lips. 
ITo showed the posUinnrk on tho back of the letter to Father 
Rafferty, and it was ‘ Cape Town, August 24.^ Now, as Hoscy 
knows young Martin’s writing as well as any man, what doubt 
can there be about it?’j|k 

“ By that calculation, said Jack, thoughtfully, “ ho might be 
here within the present month! ** 

“Exactly what Father Neal said.” 

“ A shn'wd follow that same Hosey must bo to put things to- 
gether in this fashion,” said Jack. “Such a head as he ha^ou 
his shoulders mightn’t be a bad counsellor at this moment.** 

“Just come and talk to him, a bit,*’ rejoined Magennis; “say 
you want to be trimmed about the whiskers, and he’ll be a 
proud man to have you under his hand.” 

“And tho committee arc satisfied with my letter?** asked 
J iiclc. 

“They arc, and they arc not; but, on tho whole, they think 
it’s a stc]> in the right direction to get anything out of the 
]\r:irlins, jind, as Fiitlier Neal remarks, ‘where we can 2'>ass ' 
witli our lieail, we can put our whole body through.*” 

“But wliat’s •to be done about NclligauP^he broach with 
him. i*^, I suspect, ii reparable.’* 

“AVliy, it was Nelligaii himself moved the first resolution in 
the committee, that your address bo accepted as embodying the 
views — he said the present views — of the liberal electors.** 

“You amaze me!’* cried Massingbred; “and Joe, where was 
he?” 

“Joe is off to Dublin; there's some examination or othej^^he 
must attend.^ But old Dan is your friend, rely upon that.” 

“This lA^inexplicable,” muttered Jack to himself. 

“We’ll go there, straight, the moment we get into the town. 
ITo’ll take it as a great compliment; aridj’ou can talk^o him 
frankly and openly, for old Dan is a man to bo trufited.” 

“T wish I could guess at how this reconciliation has been 
effecteij,” muttered Jack. 
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“It was your letter did it I think/’ 

“ Hut I never wi*ote one.” 

“Well, somebody else did, perhaps; at all events, Dan had 
an open letter in his hand when he addressed the committee, 

< Qiid said: ‘After reading this, gentlemen,’ said he, ‘I can only, 
say that 1*11 not oppose Mr. Massingbred; and if the free and 
independent men of Oiighterard ask me who is tlie man to 
represent them, I’ll answer, he’s your man ! And what’s more, 
there’s my name down for two hulidred pounds for the election, 
if it ever comes to be a contest ! ’ ” 

“ This is all ' very good, but very strange news,” cried 
Jack. 

“Well, I can exjdain notbing of th^piystery, if there bo one. 

I only know what I heard and saw myself/’ 

“Let us go to his house, at all events,” said Massingbred, 
who now suffered his companion to I’attlo on about the state of 
parties and politics in Ougbierard, little healing bis remarks, 
anfl only bent on following out his own thoughts. “ Give •whom 
the slip?” asked ho, suddenly catching .at the last w^ords of 
some observation of Magennis. 

“ The Martins, of course,” resumed the other ; “for, as Father 
Neal says, ‘if we can secure the borough Ibr you, you can well 
afford to stand hj us ; but if you were only Martin’s Member, 
he’d drop you whenever it suited him.* ” 

“As to-morrow, for instance, if his son should make his 
appearance ! ” 

“Just so; and that’s the very reason for not losing a minute 
about getting the Martins in for the cost. What caii they say, 
after choosing you and putting you forward ? 

“They inigbf make a })ers()nal appeal to me — a dislinct 
request to give j)lacf3 to the son.” 

“And wouldn’t you pay great attention to it?” said Magcn- 
nis, in mockeiy. 

' “ I’m not so very sure I’d refuse,” said Massingbred, slowly. 

“Faith, ilicn, jpu’d better bo candid e!n)ngl^* to fell llio 
ekvjtors so ‘at once.’ Look now, Mr. Massingbred,” snid lie, 
coming to a dead halt, and standing directly in front of him, 
“wo don't go the same road, not one stop, till I hetNc from you, 
distinct!}’’ and plainly, ^Yhat you mean to do.” 

“TJiis is somewhat of a peremptory proceeding,” replied 
Jack. “I think it would not bo very unreasonable to allow 
a man in my situation a little lime for reflection.” 

“ Reflect upon what ? ” cried Magennis, “ Is it what politics 
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youM be ? If that’s what you mean, I think you’d better say 
about it.” • 

“(Jonu!, come, Mac, you are not quite fair in ^ this business; 
tlierc arc difficulties — there are embarrassments very often in 
the way of doing things which we have made up our minds to 
do. Now, if I were perfectly certain that the liberal interest 

here could succeed in spite of Martin ” 

it will.” 

“ You’re sure of that ? ” 

“I’ll show it to you on paper. We’d rather have Martin 
with us and no contest, because it’s cheaper^ but if it must 
conic to money, we’ll do it.” 

“Satisfy mo on thal^ioint, and I’m with you; there’s my 
handon’t!” 

And Magennis grasped him in his own strong fingers to 
ratify the contract. . 

“ While “Mac” ^vent on to give some insight into tho views 
and wishes of his party, they reached the town and entered the 
main street, and held their towards old Nelligan’s shop. 

“ That’s Father Neal’s pony at tiie door,” said Mac, as they 
api^roaclicd the shop; “ so W’'o’ll find them both together.” 

“ I scarcely think 1 can enter here,” said Massingbred, “ after 
what ])asscd last between us. Wo surely did not part as 
frieiKls.” 

“How little you know about us at all,” said Mao. “Old 
Dan boars you no malice, I’d lay fifty pounds on it! But, if 
you like, I’ll just step in and take soundings.” 

“Do so* then,” said Massingbred, not sorry to have even a 
few moments to, himself for quiet tlioiiglit and consideration, 
lie ^yas still standing and deeply engrossed by his reflections, 
when ho was aroused by hearing his name called aloud, and, 
on looking ii}), perceived Magennis beckoning to him from a 
window overhead. 

‘.In obedience to tlfb signal, Jack turned and entered the shop, 
whore liis fi^viid quickly joined him. “Old Danis in his bed, 
with a hcav/cold and a rheumatism, but lie’ll see you; 
Father Ncal’y with him, and Hayes besides.” And with this 
informaiioiyfie hurried Jack up the stairs, and led him into a 
darkened room, whore ilio figures of tho priest and old Ilaycs 
were dimly discernible. Before Massingbred hSd well cessed 
tho door-sill, Nelligan called out, “ Your servant, Mr. Massing- 
bred. I’m more than pleased with your explanation. Let me 
shake your hand once more.” 



miptte $an that I ouJersteiid yovi," mid Jack, in a 
TO1C0; but before he conKl continue, the priest adv'auced to 
greet him, follpweil by old Peter. 

Wasn’t 1 in luck to catch him on the rojd this morning?” 
said Magennis ; “ he was coming in with the old counsellor, and. 
just got out to walk up a hill ” 

, “ Remember,” said Jack, “ that I have few minutes to spare, 

for I must be in waiting about the market-place when he drives 

• If • 

in. 

“We must have a conference, though,” said Father Neal; 
“there’s much tS be settled^ First of all, are we to coalesce 
for the representation?” 

“ No, no, no ! ” cried Nelligan. liave it our own way. 

If Mr. Massingbred will be our Member, we want no help from 
the Martins.” 

“Tliere’s five pounds, and. I’ll make it guineas if you like,” 
said old Hayes, putting a note upon the tahltf'*; “but the devil a 
Whig or Tory will ever get more out of Peter Hayes ! ” 

A very good-natured laugh from the others showed how 
•little umbrage the frank avowal excited, 

“We’ll not want for money, Peter, make your mind easy 
about that,” said Dan. “When can you meet the committee, 
Mr. Massingbred? Could you say to-night?” 

“ Better to-morrow morning. I must return to Cro’ Martin 
this evening.” 

“Certainly — of course,” sa^d Father Neal, blandly. “You’ll 
have to como to an understanding with Mr. Martin about the 
f borough, declare what your principles are, and ]iow,'upon v(?ry 
mature consideration, youtind you can’t agree- with the opiniojis 
of liimsolf and his party.” 

l^Iageniiis winked significantly at Jack, as though to say, 
“Liston to him — 7/e’s the man to instruct and direct you,” and 
the priest resumed : 

“ Go on to explain fhat your only ntility in the House could 
arise from your 1^'ing the exponent of what ^ you ^.fccl to be tlic 
t&pth about Ireland, the crying evils of tlio Established Clmrcli, 
.and the present tenure of land! When you tlilLow these two 
shells in, sir, the town will be on fire. He’ll ropl^. that under 
these circumstances there’s no more question about your stand- 
ing for the borough; you’ll say nothing — not a word, not a 
syllable — y?m’ll only smile. If lleptoii’s by — and he’s likolv to 

be — heTl get hot, and ask you what you mean by that ” 

. “ There’s Scanlan just driving round the corner,” said Magen- 
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nis, in a whisper, and Massingbred arose at once and drew nigh 
to 11 10 bedside. » 

‘‘Could I say one word to you alone, Mr. Nelli^an?” said he, 
in a low voico. 

“ Of course,*’ saSd he. And whisjioriiig the priest to take the • 
oihcrs into an adjoining room, old Isclligau montioned Jack to 
sit down beside him. ^ 

“ You said as I came in,” said Jack, “ that you were satisfied 
with my cxiilanation ” • 

“To be sure I w\as,’* broke in Dan. “All I wanted to know 
was, that you acted under a misconception. •Tliat being once 
cxphiined, there was no offence ^n either side. Now, Catty 
Henderson’s letter to nw wife put the thing straight at once; 
she showed that your Rnduct at Cro’ Marlin arose out of a 
notion that Joe Lad slighted you.” 

“Ida VO you got this letter*?” asked Jack, eagerly. 

“Indeed, then, J have not; liis mother forwarded it to Joe 
by ilio same j^ost; but, as 1 tell you I’m satisfied, there’s an 
end of it,” 

“iScanlan’s asking for you below stairs,” said Magennis, 
putting in his head, “and I hear them saying that they didn’t 
Bce you in town.” 

“All right,” said Jack; “so I’ll just slip out by the garden 
gate and meet him in the market-square.” And with a hurried 
leav'c-taking Jack witlidrcw, his mind very far from that state 
of tranquil composure in which it was his pride to affect that ho 
invariably revelled. 

“There«ihcy go!” cried Father Neal, shortly after, as Scan- 
lan drove ra]>idlj^ by, with Massingbred beside him. “Maybe 
Master Mani’icc wmn’t abuse us all round beforo he turns in at 
the cf.'itc of Cro’ Martin.” 

“Massingbred is too ’cute to mind liim,” said Mngennis. 

“Ah, Tom, there’s one appeal men of his stamp are never 
(leaf to. You may .say fifty things that won’t shock them in 
religion, or yaorals, or good taste, but only utter the one word 
‘vulgar,’ andl their indignation rises at onite. That’s what 
Scanlan will do, take my word for it. lie’ll call us a low^et 
of fclhnvs, jifiat have no position in society— no acceptance 
anywhere.”^ 

“ But Massingbred is a gentleman born, and he won’t be led 
astray by such a consideration.” • 

“It is exactly for that very reason that ho will,” said tho 
priest, stoutly. “ It’s a strange fact, but there’s no manner of^ 
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man rates social advantages so high as he that has them by 
right, and without any struggle for them.” 

“Well,” sai^ old Hayes, slowly, “if I once thought that of 
him, the devil a vote of mine he’d get, no matter what his 
t principles were.” 

“And there you’re wrong, Peter,” said Nelligan. “Matlors 
, of good manners and breeding need never be discussed between 
us. Mr. Massingbred will have his station — lie’ll have ours. 
There’s a long and weary road before ns ere we come to think 
of our social condition. There’s many a cruel statute to bo 
abolished — many 'a hard grievance to be redressed.” 

“And, besides that,” said lather Neal, with a shrew’d twinkle 
in his eye, “while we’re doing the one we’ll be helping on tlio 
other. Political influence always did, and always will, include 
rank and station in the world. When English Ministers find 
their best ally in the Irish Priest, there will bo no more sneers 
at Ills brogue nor his boots. Men of family and fortune won’t 
shrink from their contact, and maybe you’ll see tlto dny yc't 
when coaches and chariots will drive up to the chapel, and 
ladies in satin and velvet step out to hear mass.” 

A prophetic view of the Millonniuni itself could not havo 
astonished old Peter Hayes more completely than did this 
marvellous suggestion of Father Neal, and ho moved away 
muttering a “Heaven grant it!” between his teeth. 

“ Where’s the next meeting of the committee to bo ? ” asked 
Nclligan. 

“In the Chapel Hoiiso, to-morrow, at eleven. And that 
reminds me I’ve not sent out the summonses.” And so say- 
ing, Father Neal hastily took leave of his friipids and left the 
room. 

Let us take a glance at Mr. Maurice Scanlan, as with an 
extra box-coat ingeniously wrapped around his lower man, he 
discoursed pleasantly to his companion while ho “tooled” along 
towards Oro’ Martin. Not a word of poHtics, not a syllable 
on the subject of parly, escaped him as ho fcalkea. His con- 
vexsaiion was enUroly of sporting matters: the* odds against 
Leaiider, the laF,L bettings on “ Firebrand,” whetltgfr Si3icy Bill 
was really in bad training, as the knowing ones satd^^and if the 
course wouldn’t “puzzle tlic young ones” if the wet weather 
were to continn'e. 

Massinghrcd was snificiontly w^ell versed in these classic themes 
to he an amusing and even instructive companion, and cominu- 
picated many a sly piece of iutelligenco that would have been 
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deemed priceless in BdUs Life; and Scanlan qnickly conceived 
a high estimate for one who had graduated at Newmarket, and 
taken lionoiirs at Goodwood. , 

“After the kin^ of lilc you’ve led in England, I wonder how 
. you endure this country at all,” said Maurice, with real sin- • 
cerity of voice and manner. 

“I like it,” said Jack; “ the whole ihing is new to mo, and, 
vastly amusing. I don’t mean to say I’d willingly pass a life- 
tiino in this lashion, but for a*fow weeks ” 

“ Just so ; to give you a better relish for the real thing when 
you go back again,” said Maurice. • 

“ Wiiat a neat stopper that Icacler is ! ” said Jack, to change 
tlie topic from Iiiniself and his own affairs. “ She’s a well-bred 
one, that’s clear.” 

“ Nearly full-bred ; the least bit of cocktail in the world. 
She’s out of Cre^^cent, that ran a 'sgery good third for the Oaks.” 

“ A strong hor?je, and a very honest one,” said Jack. 

“Well, I bought that little mare from young Mr. Martin — 
tho captain — when he was ordered out to India ; I put her in 
training, and ran her at tho Curragh in three weeks, and won, 
too, tlie St. Lawrence Handicap.” 

“Ts Captain Martin a sporting character?” asked Jack, 
carelessly. 

“ Ho is and he is not,” said Scanlan, half querulously, “PIo 
likes a safe thing — do you understand?” and he gave a most 
significant wink as he spoke. 

“ Oh, thou he’s close about money matters ? ” said Massing- 
bred. 

“Not exactly Jbb at. He’s wasteful and spendthrift, but he’d 
go tp the world’s end to do a knowing thing — you’ve seen men 
of that kind?” 

“Scores of them,” replied Jack; and they were always tho 
easiest fellows to be duped ! ” 

“ Exactly my owft experience,” said Scanlan, delighted to find 
his opinion? confirmed in such a quarter. “ Now, young Martin 
would give fi^o hundred pounds for a horse tcXwin a fifty pound 
cu]). Don’t #ou know what I mean ? ” 

“ Perfect'/,” said Massingbreci, with an approving smile. 

“ Nobody knows the sums he has drawn since he went away,” 
exclaimed Scanlan, who was momentarily gro^dng more and 
more confidential. 

“ There’s a deal of high j)lay in India — perhaps ho gambles,” 
said Jack, carelessly. 
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A Bignificant wink and nod gave the answer. 

“Well, welV* added he, after a pause, “lie’ll not mend 
matters by coming back again.” 

“ And is lio about to visit England ? ” asked Massingbred in 
the same easy tone. 

“ “ So they say,” replied Scanlan, with an effort at tho easy 
indifference of the other. 

“On leave, perhaps ?” said Jack, indolently. 

“ That’s more than I know,” replied he, and relapsed into a 
thoughtful silence, during which Massingbred continued to scan 
his features with. a sly, downcast glance peculiar to himself. 

“You’ve never been in Leicestershire, Mr. Scanlan?” said 
he, when ho had fully satisfied himself with his exarninatu)n. 
“ Well, then, come over there in the spring — say about March 
next — and pay mo a visit. I’ve got a sort of hiiniiug-box there, 
with a neat stable, and by that time I hope to raise funds for a 
couple of nags.” , 

“ Trust me for the horseflesh, sir. I know where to mount 
you this very minute. You’re not much above eleven stone ? ” 

“Eleven-eight — at least, so I used to be. Is it a bargain? 
Will you come ? ” 

“ There’s my hand on’t,” said the attorney, overjoj^ed at tho 
prospect. 

“Mackworth, and Lord ITarry Covcrdale, and Sir Wentworth 
Danby, and a few more, are all my iieighbous. Capital fcllo^yR, 
whom you’ll bo delighted with. Just the sort of men to suit 
you — up to everything that means sport.” 

“ Exactly what I like! ” ci’ied Maurice, in ecstasy, a 

“We’ll arrange it all this evening, then,” said Jack. “Just 
drop into my room after they’re all gone to bc3, and we’Jl have 
a talk over it. “ You don’t know my father, do you ? ” 

“I haven’t that honour,” said Scanlan, with an accent of real 
deference in his voice. 

“Another kind of person from these I’ve mentioned,” said 
Jack, slowly. 

“ So I should /appose, sir,” said Scanlan, a tone of respect 
inft)luntarily attaching itself to him as he addresf^ed the sou of 
a Secrcfaiy oft'State. 

“Not that he doesn’t like field sports, and all tho enjoymcnls 
of a country lif \ But, you know, he’s an old official — a Down- 
ing-si^.'eet veteran — who really relishes imblio business, just as 
you and T "would a coursing match, or a heavy pool ut 
Crocky’s.” 
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Scanlan nodded as if in perfect assent. 

“ While I say this, il*s only fair to add that has most ex- 
cellent qualities, and is a staunch friend when hq takes any one 
up. I suspect yoto'd like him. I know he’d like you'^ 

T’rn greatly fluttered. I don’t deserve ” 

‘‘ You see,” said Jack, not heeding the interruption, an5 
assuniing the low accents of a confidential communication — 
“ you see, he and I liave net been on the very best of terms for 
some time back; I’vo done •some silly things — spent a little 
more money than ho liked — and, what was still worse in his 
eyes, refused a first-rate Government appointment — a really 
good thing, and such as one doesrft meet with every day — and 
now, the only road back to his favour will bo for mo to come 
out strongly in some shape, either as a college prizeman, or in 
public life. I desi)ise the former. It’s all very well for fellows 
like Nelligan — it’s their natural ‘ beat,’ — ^but for a man like nie, 
ore who has seen the woidd — the real world — these are nothing 
more than schoolboy distinctions — the silver medal he brings 
home of a Saturday, and makes him the wonder of his sisters 
for twciity.four hours. I’il have to strike out a line of my 
own ! ” 

‘‘No fear of yon, sir — devil a bit!” said Maurice, with a 
Ronteiitions shake of iho head. “ Uei’e we are now at Cro’ 
^lartin, ruid there’s the first dinner-bell ringing.” 

“ We shall bo late, perhaps, said Jack. 

“ You’ll be in good time. As for me, 1 haven’t been asked to 
dinner, so that when I drop you I’ll go down to the village.” 

“ AV ell, •then, I’ll walk over and see you in the evening,” said 
Miissiiigbred. “It seems to mo — 1 don’t know whether you 
are of the same*opinioii, though — but it seems strongly to me 
that*you and I ought to be Jillies.” 

“Jf I thought I was worthy ” 

“ Come, come, Scanlan, no modesty, old boy. You know 
you’re a devilish cl ewer fellow, and you no more intend to pass 
your life cr«»ising7iffcer petty-session practice in Galway, tlian I 
do to settle d^wn hero as under-gardener.” ^ 

“ They’re 111 looking at us, sir, from tlW drawing-r^)m 
windows,” mid Scanhin, in a cautions voice don’t let ns 
appear to# confidential.” And at the same instant ho extended 
li is whip as though to point attention to som% distant object, 
and seem as if ho were describing the scenery. ^ 

“ Shrewd dog it is,” muttered Massi?jgb!*eJ in soliloquy, but 
taking good caro to be overheard. “ I’ll beat u]) your Cjuartcrs, 

17-^2 
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Scanlan, in a couple of hours or so,*’ said Massinghred, as ho 
descended from *he lofty “ drag/* 

Somewhat, b^t not very much, later than the time appointed. 
Jack Massinghred appeared in the small clinmber of <lie 
Crueskeen ** — the humble hostel on the roadside adjoining the 
demesne of Cro’ Marlin. Mfinrico Scanlaii had made every 
preparation which the iluid resources of the house admitted to 
receive his guest, but they were not destined to be put in requi- 
sition. 

“ I have only come lest you should accuse me of forgetting 
you, Scaulan,” saRJ Massinghred, as he stood in the doorway 
without removing liis hat. off to Onghtcrard, having 

made my adicuix at Cro’ Martin. 

“ Left Cro’ Martin, and for good ! ’* exclaimed Rcanlan. 

If that means for ever, I suspect you’re right,” replied 
Jack; “but you’ll have the ^yhole story in the morning wlicu 
you go up there, and doubtless more impartially than 1 should 
tell it. And now, good-by for a brief face. Wc shall meet 
soon.” And, without waiting for answer, ho nodded familiarly", 
stepped briskly to the door, where a post-chaise awaited In'm, 
and was gone, before Scaulan had evca half recovered from 
his astonislinioiit aud surprise. 
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CJIAPTER XXT. ' 

AN AWKWAIll) VISITOR. 

It is a sinq’ularly impressive scnsntioTi, and one, too, of wliieli 
froquoiiey \vill scarcely dirjainisli the effect, to pass from 
Iho busy streets jTnd moving* popnlalioii of Dublin and enter the 
quiet courts of the University. The suddenness of the change 
is most striking, and you pass at once from all the bustling in- 
terosis of life — its cares and ambitions, its pursuits of wealth 
and ])lcasure — into the stillness of a cloister. Scarcely within 
iho massive gates, and the noise of the great capital is hushed 
and subdued, its sounds seem to come from afar, and in their 
j)laco is an unbroken calm, or the more solemn echoes of its 
vaulted roofs. 

In a corner of the Old Square, and in a building almost 
entirely occii])ied by the University authorities, and whose 
stairs Inicl seldom echoed beneath less reverend footsteps than 
those of deans »,nd bursars, were the chambers of Joe Nelligan. 
He, had obtained them in this peculiar locality as a special 
favour from “the Hoard, ” as eminently suifed to his habits of 
study and seclusion, for his was indeed a life of labour — labour, 
hard, unremitting, and unbroken! Dreary as was the aspect of 
this spot, it was ofie dear to i.hc heart of him who occupied it. 
If it had been life cell wherein he had passed nights of severest 
toil and dajfc of intense effort, so had it beel^ the calm retreat 
into which Jfo had retired as a sanctuary, and\t times the scene 
of iho habowxd joy he felt when success had Wowned all his 
labours. ^Thither had ho bent his steps at nightfall as to a 
home; thence had ho written the few lines more than 

once announced his triumph to his father, • ^ 

Wiiliin those halls had he experienced all that he had ever 
tasted^ of successful ambition, and in the depths of that o]d 
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chair had ho clr^amcd away all tlio vlsionfs of a glorious fniuro. 
The room in wl^cli lio sat was a large and lofty oiio, lighted by 
two windows deeply set in tlio wall. Its sides were lined willi 
hook-shelves, and books littered the tables and even tlio floor — 
for it was one of his caprices to read as ho lay at full length, 
either on the ground or a sohi — and the paper and pens ^Yoro 
scattered about in difTereiii quarters, as acx'ident suggested. Tho 
only tiling like ornament to be vseon was a litliogrjqdiie print of 
Cro’ Martin Castle over the (irephicc; a* strange exception would 
it seem, but traceflblo, pcvluqis, to some remote senec of boy is) i 
admiration foi' wliat had first Awakened in him a feeling of awe 
and admiration; and there it now remained, iimeworn and dis- 
coloured, jierhaps unnoticed, or looked on with very different 
emotions. Aye! these pictures are terrible landmarks of our 
thoughts! I speak not of such as appeal to our hearts by tho 
features wo loved, the eyes into whose dcptlui^ wo have gazed, 
the lips on whoso accents we have hung cutrfxnccd, but evcui 
when tliey trace tho outlines of some spot ’well known to us in 
boyhood — some scene of long, long years ago. It is not alone 
that the ‘‘Then*’ and “Now” stand out in strongest contrast, 
that what wo were, and what wo are, are in juxtaposition, but 
that whole memories of what we had once hoped to be como 
rushing over us, and all tho spirit-stirring emotions of early 
ambitions mingle themselves wntli tho stern realities of the 
present. And, after all, wliafc success in life, however great and 
seemingly iiiiexpccted it may bo, ever equals one of the glorious 
day-dreams of our boyish ambition, in wdiicli there comes no 
alloy of broken health, wasted energies, and cxliausted spirits? 
or, far worse again, tho envious jealousy of those wo onco 
deemed friends, and who, had wo lived obscurely, still miglit 
be such ? Student-life is essentially imaginative. The very 
division, of time, tho objects which have value to a student’s 
eyes, the seclusion in which he lives, tho trarquil frame of mind 
coexistent with highly-strained faculties, all t^nd to make his 
intervals of repos^ periods of day-dream and reveri3. It is not 
imjtt obable that /uese periods are the fitting form i >f relaxation 
for over-taxed j/Iinds, and that the Imagination is ^'le soothing 
influence that repairs the weair and tear of Reason. 

The peculiar* oircurastances of young Nelligan's position in 
life htrl almqst totally estranged him from others. The con- 
straint that attaches to a very bashful temperament had sug- 

S isted to him a certain cold and reserved manner that some 
ok for pride, and many were repelled froip his intimacy by 
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this seeming lia.uglifcmess. The nnhappy conrse of what had 
been his first fricndsliip — for such was it with Massiugbrod — 
liad rendered him more distrustful than ever ^f himself, and 
more firmly convinced that to men born as he had been llio 
world imposes a bfirrier that only is passable by the highest and ^ 
gi’calest success. It is true, his father’s letter of explaiiatiofi 
assuaged the poignancy of liis sorrow ; he saw that Massingbred 
liad proceeded under a misconception, and had believed himself* 
the aggrieved individual; batman these considerations could not 
obliterate the fact, that an insult to his social station was the 
vengeance adopted b}^ him, and that Massin_!:^i’ed saw no more 
galling outrage in liis power tliMi to reiket upon his rank in 
life. 

Tlicro are men who have a rugged pride in contrasting what 
they were with what they arc. Tlieir self-love finds an intense 
l)lcasuro in con tern plating difnculties overcome, obstacles sur- 
mounted, and a goal won, all by tiiicir own unaided efforts, and 
to such the very obsemaiy of ilieir origin is a source of boastful 
exaltation. Such men, are, however, always found in the^ ranks 
of those whoso success is wealth ; wherever the triumphs aro 
those rewarded by station, or the distinctions conferred on intel- 
lectual superiority, this vain-glorious sentiment is unknown, 
.An inborn refinement rejects such coarse jilcasure, just as tbeir 
very habits of life derive no enjoyment from the display and 
s])lendour reflected by riches. 

Joe Nelligan felt his lowly station most acutely, because he 
saw in it a disqualification for that assured and steady tempera- 
incnt wlii^jh can make most of success, lie would have given 
half of all he might possess in the world for even so much of 
birth as might dkempt him from a sneer. The painful sensitive- 
ness that never rested nor slept — that made him eternally on 
llie watch lest some covert allusion might be made to him — was 
a severe suffering ; and fiir from decreasing, it seemed to grow 
with him as ho be^samo older, and helped mainly to withdraw 
him furthe?- fron\the world. 

No error ^ more common than for bash^^l men to believe 
that they aA unpopular in society, and tba^the world “^ill 
none of them!” They interpret their own of difficulty 

as a feelkig of dislike in others, and retire to their solitudes 
convinced that these are their fitting dwelling-j^laccs. To this 
unpalatable conviction was Joseph Nelligan now come ; and as 
he entered his chambers, and closed the heavy doo^’ behind him, 
came the thought : ** Here at least no tnortifications can reaoh 
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me. These old books are my truest and best of friends, and in 
their intercourse there is neither present pain nor future humili- 
ation ! ” 

It was on a dark and dreary day in winter, and in that cheer- 
less hour, bePoro the closing in of night, thaL Joseph sat thus 
'in his solitary home. Tlie sound of cai’riagc-wheels, and the 
sharp tramp of horses’ feet — a rare event in these silent courts — 
•slightly aroused him from a reverie; bnt, too indolent to go to 
the window, he merely raised his head to listen; and now a 
loud knock shook the outer door of his chambers. With a 
strange sense of^ pertubation at this unwonted summons, ho 
arose and opened it. 

“The Cliief Secretary begs to know if Mr. Nclligan is at 
home?” said a wcll-povvdcred footman, in a plain but handsome 
livery. 

“Yes; I am the person,” said Joseph, with a diffidence 
strongly in contrast with the composure of the other; and 
while he yet stood door in hand, the steps of the carriage were 
let down, and a tall, venerable-looking man, somewhat past the 
pinmc of life, descended and approached him. 

“I must be my own introducer, Mr, Nclligan,” said he; ‘‘my 
name is Massingbred.” 

With considerable confusion of manner, and in all that hurry 
in which bashful men seek to hide their awkwardness, Joscpli 
ushered his visitor into his dimly-lighted chamber. 

Colonel Massingbred, with all the staid composure of a very 
quiet demeanour, had quite sufficient tact to sec that lie was in 
the company of one little versed in the world, and, r^s soon as 
he took his seat, proceeded to explain the reason of his visit. 

“My son has told me of the great pleasure and profit he has 
derived from knowing yon, sir,” said he ; “ he has also informed 
mo that a slight and purely casual event interrupted the friend- 
ship that existed between you ; and, although unable himself to 
tender personally to you at this moment alj. his regrets on the 
subject, he has charged me to be his interpreter, ^.nd express 
liis deep sorrow for what has occurred, and his hope that, after 
tliic avowal, it /nay never bo again thought of^by either of 
you.” 

“There wa5 a misunderstanding — a fault on both sides — I 
was wrong in Jl-he first instance,” said Nclligan, faltering and 
stamn^ering at every word. 

“Mr. Nclfigan is in a position to bo generous,” said the 
colonel| blandly, and be cannot better show the quality than 
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by accrpfinrv a fi'aalc and fall apology for a mere mistake. May 
1 trust,’’ continued he — but with that slight change of tone that 
denoted a change of topic — “that you have soipewhat abated 
those habits of severe study you have hitherto 2:)ursued? Jack 
is really uneasy cfti that score; and wisely remarks, that great « 
talents should be spared the penalty of great labour.*' 

“I am not reading now. I have read very little of late/\ 
said Joseph, diffidently. 

“ I can imagine what that means,” said the colonel, smiling. 
“Mr. Nelligan’s relaxation would be the hard labour of less 
zealous students ; but I will also say, that up#n other grounds, 
this must bo done with more consideration. The public interests, 
Mr. Nellig*an — the country, to whoso service you will one day 
be called on to contribute those high abilities — will not be 
satisfied to learn that their exercise should have been imjiarcd 
by over-efrort in youth.’* 

“You ovcrrate^ino much, sir.* I fear that you have been 
misled both as to my capacity and my objects.” 

“Your capacity is matter of notoriety, Mr. NclHgan; your 
objects may bo as high as any ambition can desire. But per- 
haps it is obtrusive in one so new to your «noquaintance to 
venture on these to2)ics ; if so, jiray forgive mo, and set it down 
to the error I have fallen into of fancying that I know you as 
well personally as I do by reputation and character.” 

Before Nclligan could summon words to reply to this com- 
plimentary speech, the door of his room was ilung suddenly 
ojicn, and a short, tliick-set figure, shrouded in a coarse shawl 
and a great-coat, rushed towards him, exclaiming in a rich 
brogue,— 

“Here I am, body and bones — just off the coach, and straight 
to your quarters.” 

“What! Mr. Crow; is it possible?” cried Nelligan, in some 
confusion, 

“ Just himself, and no other,” rcjjHcd the artist, disengaging 
himself frcTai hia extra coverings. “ When yon said to me, 
‘Come and syo me when you visit Dublin,*! said to myself, 

‘ There’s a trj.mp, and I’ll do it ;’ and so hero r am.” • 

“ You lefC the country yesterday. Did you ^)ring mo any 
letters?” tasked Nelligan, but in the uncertain tone of a man 
who talked merely to say something. • 

“Not a line — not a word. Your father was o%pr heai and 
cars at work tliis woc'k back about the election, and it was only 
the night before last it was over.” 
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“And is It over?” asked Ncllig'an, eagerly. 

“ To bo snvQ it is. Young Massiiigbrcd is in, and a nice 
business it is.’* 1 

“Lot me inform yon, Mr. Crow, before you piMCocd fiir- 

* tiler ’’broke in Nelligan; but, as lie got so far, Colonel 

Massing])red laid liis luiiid on bis arm, and said, in a bland bat 
.steady voice, “Pray allow the gentleman to continue; Lis 
account promises to be most intereiding.” 

“ Indeed, then, that’s what it is "not, ” said Cmw, “ for I think 
it’s all bad from beginning to end.” Another effort to intcrrn})t 
by Nelligan bcin^* repressed by the colonel, Crow resumed : — 
“ Everybody liying to cliea^t somebody else. TJio Martins 
wanting to clieat the boi^ngh, the borough wanting to jockey 
tho Martins, and then young Mn.ssinobred bnmbngging them 
both ! And there he is now. Member for Ouglitcrard, and 
much ho cares for them both.*’ 

“Was there a contest, sir?” asked the colonel, while by a 
gesture he enforced silence on Nclligan. 

“ As bitter a one as ever you saw in your life,” continued 
Simmy, quite flattered at the attention vouchsafed hnii; “for 
though the Martins put young Massingbred forward at first, 
they quarrelled with him before tho day for the nomination — 
something or other about the franchise, or Maynooth, or tho 
Church Establishment — sorraoneo’ me know much about theso 
matters — but it was a serious diflercncc, and they split about 
it! And, after all their planning and conniving together, what 
do they do but propose Martin’s son, tho man in the dragoons, 
for the borough I Massingbred bids them do their wft'rst, packs 
up, sets out for the town, and makes a spcoc\i exposing them 
all ! The next morning he comes to the poll, with Joe’s father 
there, and Peter Hayes to propose and second him. Martin 
drives in with three elegant coaches and four, and tries to do 
the thing ‘ grand.’ ‘It’s too late, sir; the people know their 
power,* as Father Neal told them ; and, upon my conscience, I 
believe it’s a most dangerous kind of knowledge ; alb all events, 
at it they go ; a^d such fighting and murdering nobody ever 
saw before. TJ^ro’s not a whole pane of glass Un the town, 
and many a j^ull cracked as well! One of tbcNvickedcst of 
the set was young Massingbred himself; he’d assauYu the cars 
as they drove ftj, and tear out the chaps he thought were his 
own foters ia spite of themselves. He has the spirit of the 
devil in him ! And then to hear how he harangued the people 
ftnd abased the aristocracy. Maybe he didn^t lay it on well ! 
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To bo sure, tlio Martins drove him to it very hard. They 
calle d him .T. ‘ rcn(\:»’:»do ’ and a ‘s])y/ Tljcy riii|sackcd crery- 
iliiiio’ iiioy cerald g('t a^jainst his characlor, and a» last declared 
tlrat ho hatl no qinyillcatioii, and wasn't worth sixp(?nce.’* 

• “And how (lid ho answ'er that?” cried the coloiK^l, wlio^ 
fixing- his eyes on the otl»er, entirely eni*-agcd his att(?ntioii. 

“ I’il tell you how he did. Just producing* the title deeds of 
an estate that old Nellig*aii settled on him eight days before — 
ay, and so wed I and securely, lhat Counsel lor Rep ton himself, 
with all his ’euteness, couldn’t find a flaw in it. Repton said, 
in my own hearing, ‘That’s tbo cleveresf blackguai’d in 
Ireland!’” 

“ Mr. Crow — Crow, I say,” broke in young Nelllgan. 

“Pray don’t intc?*rupt him,” said the colonel, in a tone that 
p.ccmcd to demand obedience. “I want to learn by what majo- 
rity he gained the day.” • 

“'J'hirly-eiglit of thirty-nine; and there’s only two hundred 
and odd in tlie borough. There may be, pcidiaps, a dozen of 
these to strike off on a petition, but he’s all safe after that.” 

“And will they petilion against his return ?” 

“They say so, but nobody believes them. His father,” — and 
here ho made a gesture towaixls Nclligan — “his father has a 
strong purse, and will see him well through it all.” 

“Tin's is very interesting news to me, sir,” said the colonel, 
v;!th another sign to Joseph not to betray Jiira ; “for although 
I could v/cll imagine Jack Massingbred equal to such an occa- 
sion as you describe, I was scarcely prepared to hear of the 
generous confidence reposed in him, nor the prompt and able 
able co-operation «of the Liberal party.’* 

“ Ah, I perceive,” said Crow, with a significant motion of his 
eyebrows. “ You thought that liis name would be against him, 
and that people would say, ‘Isn’t he the son of old Moore 
Massingbred, that took his bribe for the Union ?’” 

“ This is intolerable,” cried Nclligan, starting up from his scat 
and speaking witU all the vchcmeiice of outraged feelings. “It 
is to ColonellMassingbred himself you have lared to address 
til is impertinence. 

“What — ^liow — what’s this!” exclaimed Crow^ in a perfect 
horror of shame. 

“The fault, if there be any, is all mine, sir,” dSid the colonel, 
pressing him down into his scat. “ I would not l«ave lolk the 
animated description yon have just given me, uttered as it was 
in sneb^ perfect frankness, for any consideration, least of all e^i 
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tlio small price of hearino^ a public expression on a public man’s 
conduct. Pri\y, now, continue to use the same frankness, and 
tell me anything more that occurs to you about this rcniarkablo 
contest.” 

This appea-l, uttered in nil the ease of a well-bred manuoi% 
was quite unsuccessful. Mr. Crow sat perfectly horrified with 
himself, endeavouring to remember what Y)ossible extent of 
ofTonce ho might have been betrayed into by his narrative. As 
for Nolligan, his shame and confusion were even greater still, 
and he sat gazing ruefully and reproachfully at the unlucky 
painter. 

Colonel Massingbred made one or two more efforts to relievo 
the awkwardness of the incident, but so palpably fruitless were 
tbe attempts, that he desisted, and arose to take his leave. As 
Joe accompanied him to the door, he tried to blunder ont some 
words of excuse. My dear Mr. Nelligan,” broke in the other 
with a quiet hingh, “ don’t imagine for a moment that I am 
offended. In the first place, your friend was the bearer of very 
pleasant tidings, for Jack has not condescended to write to nio 
about bis success; and secondly, public life is such a stern 
schoolmaster, that men like myself, get aecnstomed to raihor 
rough usage, particuilarly at the hands of Ihoso who do not 
know us. And now, as T am very unwilling to include you in 
this category, when will you come and see me? What day will 
you dine with me?” 

Nelligan blushed and falici’cd, just as many anotlior awkward 
man has done in a similar ci renin stance; for however an easy 
matter for yon, my dear sir, with fill your tact and social readi- 
ness to fix the day it will suit you to accept of an almost 
stranger’s hospitality, Joseph had no such self-possession, and 
only stammered and grew crimson. 

“ vSliall it bo on Saturday ? for to-morrow T am engaged to 
tbo Chancellor, and on Friday I dine with his Excellency. Will 
Saturday suit you?” asked the colonel. 

“ Tes, sir, perfectly ; with much pleasure,” answered Nelligan. 

“ Then Saturday be it, and at seven o’clock,” 3aid Massing- 
bi’Ul, shaking l^!s hand most cordially; while Joet with sorrow- 
ful step, retui^ied to his chamber. 

“Well, I think I did it there, at all events!” cried Simmy, 
as the other eiicred. “ But what in the name of all that’s bare- 
facsi prevented your stopping me ? Why didn’t you pull me 
up short beloro I made a beast of myself?” 

“How could I? You rushed along like a swollen river. 
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You were so full of your blessed subject, that you wouldn’t 
heed an interruption ; and as to signs and gestures, I made 
twenty without being able to catch your eye.” . 

“I believe I’m the only man living ever does these things,” 
^aid Simin}^ ruefiflly. “ I lost the two or throe pcojde that 
used to say they were iny frieinbi by some such blundering’ 
folly as this. I only hope it won’t do you any mischief. I 
trust he’ll see that you are not responsil)lo for my delinquen- 
cies ! ” • 

There was a hearty sincerity in poor Simmy’s sorrow that at 
once conciliated Nelligan, and ho did his best t(f obliterate every 
trace of the unhappy incident. • 

“ I scarcely supposed my father would have forgiven Massing- 
bred so easily,” said Joe, in his desire to change the topic. 

‘‘ Blarney — all blarney !” muttered Crow, with an expressive 
inovoincnt of his eyebrows. ^ 

Father Neal himself is rather a difficult subject to treat 
with,” added Joe. 

‘‘ Blarney again ! ” 

“ Nor do I tliink,” continued Nolligan, “ that the constituency 
of the borough, as a body, are remarkable for any special 
liability to be imposed on ! ” 

“ Nor would they, had it been an Irishman was trying to 
humbug them,” said Crow, emphatically. “ Take my word for 
it — and I’ve seen a great deal of the world, and perhaps not 
the best of it cither — but take my word for it, English blarney 
goes further with us here than all else. It’s not that it’s clever, 
or insinuating, or delicate — far from it: but you see that 
nobody suspects it. Tho very blunders and mistakes of it have 
an air of sincerity, and we are, besides, so accustomed always 
to bo humbugged wiili a brogue, that 'wo fancy ourselves safe 
when wo hear an English accent.” 

“ There’s some ingenuity in your theory,” said Joe, smiling. 

“ There’s fact in «t, that’s what there is,” said Crow, rising 
from his seat. “ I’ll be going now, for I’m to dine with Tom 
Magennls at six.” 

“ Is he here', too ? ” 

“Yes; and wJisn’t it a piece of good luck th.fi I didn’t say 
anything itoout him before Colonel Massiiigbrcd? 

‘‘Whyso?”^ 

“ Just for this, then, that it was young ]\rassijjgbrecl ^ave 
him a letter to his father, recommending him for some place or 
other. Half of the borough expects to bo in the Treasury, or 



the Post OBBce, or the Board of Trade,* and I was just on the 
tip of saying what a set of rapsc.illions they were. l*m sure I 
don’t know w’iiat saved me from it.” 

“Your natural discretion, doubtless,” said Joe, smiling. 

“ Just so ; it must have been that ! ” roplitd he, with a sigh. 

* “You’ll breakfast with mo to-morrow, Crow, at ciglit,” said’ 
Nelligan, as ho parted with liiin at the door. And Simmy, 
having pledged himself to bo punctual, hurried oil’ to keep hia 
dinner appointment* 



CHAPTER XXII 

A DAY *‘AFTEB/’ 

Tot reacHon that succeeds to a period of festivity has always 
an air of peculiar sadness and gloom about it. Tlie day after a 
ball — tho witherecl flowers, tlie Taded decorations, the dis- 
ordered furniture, all tell the tale of departed pleasure and past 
enjoyment. The afternoon of that morning which has wit- 
nessed a wedding-breakfjxst — tho April landscape of joy and 
grief, the bridal beauty, and the high-bcatiiig hope of tho happy 
lover, have all lied, and in the still and silent chambers there 
seems to brood a sense of sorrow and mourning. Still with 
theso thoughts happier memories aro mingled, the bright 
pageant of tho past rises again before the mind, and smiles, 
and music, and laughter, and graceful forms come back, and 
people space with their images. But how different from all 
this was the day after the election at Cro’ Martin. 

For a week had the Martins couclesccndcd to dcrogato from 
their proud station and “ play popular ” to tlio electors of 
OugKterard. They had opened their most sumptuous apart- 
ments to vulgar company, and made guests of those they 
deemed inferior to their own domestics. They had given 
dinners, and supporSj,and balls, and pic-nics. They had lavished 
all tho llatt(fries o£ attentions on their rude neighbours. They 
had admitted flicm to all tho privileges of a mock equality — 
“ so liko tho »real article as not to be detected.” Tlicy bud 
stored their minds with all the lives and adventures of theso 
ignoble intimates, so as to impart a falso colour hf friendship 
to their conversation with them; in a word, and-^o use one by 
which her ladyship summed up all the miseries of the occc^ion, 
they had “ demoralised ” nioro in a week than she* believed it 
‘possible could have been effected in ten years. Let us be just, 
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and add that my lady had taken the phrase bodily out of her 
French vocabulary, and in her ardour applied it with its native 
signification : tliat is, she alluded to tho sad consequences of 
association with underbred company, and not by any means 
to any inroads made upon her sense of hondur and high priii- 
ciplo. 

Still, whatever pangs the sacrifice was costing within, it must 
be owned that no signs of them displayed themselves on the 
outside. Even Ilcpton, stern critic as ho was, said that “ they 
did the thing well.” And now it was all over, the guests gone, 
tho festivities enflcd, tho election lost, and nothing in prospect 
save to settle tho heavy outhty of the contest, and pay the high 
price for that excessively dear article which combines conta- 
mination w'ith disaj)poiiitment. 

In her capacity of head of the administration, Lady Loroihea 
had assumed the whole guidance of this contest. With Miss 
Henderson as her private secretary, she had corresponded, and 
plotted, and bribed, and intrigued to any extent; and althougli 
Repton was frequently summoned to a council, liis advice was 
very rarely, if ever, adopted. Her ladyship’s happy phrase — 
one ought to know their own borough peojile better than a 
stranger” — usually decided every vexed question in favour of 
her judgment. 

. It is a strange characteristic of human nature, that at no 
time do people inveigh so loudly against bad faith, trcaclieiy, 
and so on, as when themselves deeply engaged in some very 
questionable enterprise, Now her ladyship had so fully inado 
up her mind to win iu this contest, that she had Lileiiccd all 
scruples as to tho means. She had sot out with some comfort- 
able self-assurance that she know what was good for those “ i^oor 
creatures ” infinitely better than they did. That it was her 
duty — a very onerous and disagreeable one, too — to rescue tlicm 
from the evil influence of demagogues and such like, and that 
when represented by a member of her family, they would bo in- 
vesi.cd with a pledge that everything which proper legislation 
could do for them would be theirs. So fi\r had she the approval 
of her own conscience; and for all that was to follow after, 
she never co’’ suited that tribunal. It is not at all improbable 
that there was little opportunity of doing so in a w?ek of such 
bustle and c^w^itement. Every day brought with it fresh cares 
and troubles; and although Kate Henderson proved herself in- 
valuable ill her various functions, her ladyship’s fatigues and 
exertions were of the greatest. 



The day after tTio election, Lady Dorothea kept her bed ; the 
second day, too, she never made her appearance; and it was 
late in the afternoon of tho third that she stole, languidly into 
her library, and ordered her maid to send Miss Henderson to 
her. 

As Kate entered the room she conld not help feeling struct 
by the alteration that had taken place in her ladyship’s appear- 
ance, and wlio, as she lay back in a deep chair, with closed 
eyes and folded hands, looked liko one risen from a long sick- 
bed. 

As she started and opened her eyes, lic^vever, at Kate’s 
approach, the features assumed itiiich of their wonted expres- 
sion, and their haughty character was only tinged, but not sub- 
dued, by the look of sorrow they wore. With tho low and 
pleasant voice which Kate possessed in perfection, she had 
begun to utter some words of pi erasure at seeing her ladyship 
again, when the oilier internipted her hastily, saying, — 

“ I want you to read to me, child. There, take that volume 
of Madamo de Sevigne, and begin where you see the mark. 
You appear weak to-day — tired perhaps? ” 

“ Oh, a mere passing sense of fatigue, my lady,” said Kate, 
assuming her place, and preparing her book. 

“ Chagrin, annoyance — disgust I would call it — are far more 
wearing than more labour. For my own part, I think nothing 
of exertion. But lot us not speak of it. Begin.” 

And Kate now commenced one of thoso charming letters, 
wherein the thought is so ombcllished by the grace of expres- 
sion, thatHlicro is a perpetual scmlilancc of originality, without 
that strain upon the comprehension tliat real novelty exacts. 
She read, too, with consummate skill. To all the natural gifts 
of voico and utterance she added a most perfect taste, and that 
nicely subdued dramatic feeling which lends to reading its great 
fascination. Nearly an hour had thus passed, and not a word 
nor a gesture from Lady Dorothea interrupted the reader. With 
slightly droopcd-eyclids, ; she sat calm and tranquil ; and as 
Kate, at moments, stole a passing glance towards her, she could 
not guess whether she was listening to her or not. 

“ You’d have succeeded on the stage, Miss H'^nderson,” said 
she at Ic.'Sgth, raising her eyes slowly. “ Did it never occur to 
you to think of that career ?” 

“ Once I had some notion of it, my lady,” said JCate, qtietly. 
“ I played in a little private theatre of the Duchess’s, and they 
thought that I had some dramatic ability.” 

’VOL. i. 18 
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‘‘People of condition have tnrned actors latterly — men, of 
course, I mean,; for women the ordeal is too severe — the coarse 
familiarity of a very coarse class — the close association with 

most inferior nalnvcs By the way, what a week of it wo 

I have had ! Td not have believed any one who told nie that tlie • 
whole globe contained as much unredeemed vulgarity as tliis 
.little neighbourhood. What was the name of the odions little 
woman that always lifted the skirt of her dress before sitting 
down?** 

“Mrs. Orcevy, my lady.’* 

“To bo suro-*-Mrs. Creevy. And her friend, wlio always 
came with her ? ’* 

“ Miss Busk ’* 

“ Yes, of course — Miss Busk, of the Emporium. If I don’t 
mistake, I’ve given her an order for something — ^bonnets, or 
caps — what is it ? ** . 

“A head-dress. Tour ladyship told her — i—** 

“You’ll make mo ill, child — positively ill — if you remind mo 
of such horrors. I told you to come and read for me, and you 
begin to inflict me with what — declare solemnly — is the most 
humiliating incident of my life.” 

Kate resumed her book, and read on. Lady Dorothea was 
now, however, unmistakably inattentive, and the changing 
colour of her cheek betrayed the various emotions which moved 
her. 

“I really fancy that Miss Martin liked the atrocious creatures 
we have received here the past week; she certainly showed 
them a species of attention quite distinct from mere acceptance; 
and then they all addressed her like old acquaintance. Did you 
observe that ? *' 

“ I thought that they assumed a degree of familiarity with 
Miss Martin wliich was scarcely consistent with their station.” 

“Say' highly ridiculous, child — pcrfecUy preposterous — for, 
although slie will persist in a style of living very opposite to 
the requirements of her position, she is Miss ^Martin, and my 
niece ! ” 

lliero was now a dead pause of some seconds. At length 
her ladyship S2)oke : 

“ To have been beaten in one’s own town, where we own every 
stick and stoniT'in the place, really requires some explanation; 
at)d tSiie mor^ I reflect upon it, the more mysterious does it 
fieom. Repton, indeed, had much to say to it, He is so indis- 
don’t you think so ? ” 
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“ He is very vain of his conversational powers, my lady, and, 
like all clever talkers, says too much.” 

“Jostso. But I don’t think him even agrepable. I deem 
him a bore,” said my lady, snappishly. “That taste for story- 
telling — that anecdotic habit is quite vulgar — nobody does it 
' now.” 

Kate listened, as though too eager for instruction to dare to 
lose a word, and her ladyship went on : 

“In the first place, everybody — in society, I mean — knows 
every story that can or ougljt to be told ; and, secondly, a narra- 
tive always interrupts conversation, which is a game to be 
played by several.” 

Kate nodded slightly, as though to accord as much acqui- 
escence as consorted with great deference. 

“It is possible, therdbre,” x’esumed her ladyship, “that ho 
may have divulged many things in that careless way he talked; 
aiifl my niece, too^ may have been equally silly. In fact, one 
thing is clear, the enemy acquired a full knowledge of our 
tactics, and met every move wo made by another, I was pre- 
pared for all the violence, all the insult, all the licentious im- 
pertinence and ribaldry of such a contest, but certainly I 
reckoned on success.” Another long and dreary pause ensued, 
and Lady Dorothea’s countenance grew sadder and more 
clouded as sho sat in moody silence. At length a faint tingo 
of colour marked her cheek, her eyes sparkled, and it was in a 
voice of more than ordinary energy she said, “ If they fancy, 
however, tliat we shall accei)t defeat with submission, they are 
much misftikeiJ. Tlicy have declared the war, and it shall not 
be for them to proclnim peace on the day tliey’vo gained a vic- 
tory, And Miss Martin also must learn that her Universal 
Benevolence scheme must give way to the demands of a just 
and necessary retribution. Have you made out the list I spoke 
of?” 

“Yes, mj lady, it. part; some details are wanting, but there 
are eighteen cases* hero quite perfect.” 

“These are all cottiers — pauper tenants,” said Lady Doro- 
thea, scanning the paper superciliously through her eye-gla^. 

“ Not all, my lady ; here, for instance, is Dick ^licchan, the 
blacksmith, who has worked for the Castlo twenty-eight years, 
and who holds a farm called Mullanahogue oiTa terminablo 
lease.” 

“ And he voted against us?” broke she in. 

“Yes; aud made a very violent speech, too” 

18—^8 
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Well, turn him out, then,” said Lady Dorothea, interropting 
her. Now, where’s your father ? Send for Henderson at once ; 
ril have no delay with this matter.” 

have sent for him, my lady; he’ll be here within half an 
hour.” 

* “And Scanlan also. We shall want him.” 

” Mr. Scanlan will bo here at the same time.” 

“ This case here, with two crosses before it, what does this 
refer to ? ” said her ladyship, pointing to a part of the paper. 

“ That’s Mr. Magennis, my lady, of Barnagheela, who has 
been making incessant appeals for a renewal of his tenure ” 

“ And how did he behave ? ” 

“He seconded Mr. Massingbred’s nomination, and made a 
very outrageous speech on the occasion.” 

“ To be sure, I remember him ; and ho had tho insolence — 
the unparalleled insolence — afterwards to address Miss Martin, 
as she sat beside mo in the carriage, and to tell her that if tho 
rest of tho family had been like her, the scene that had been 
that day enacted would never have occurred! Who is this 
Hosey Lynch ? His name is so familiar to mo.” 

“ He is a postmaster of Oughtcrard, and a kind of factotum 
in the town.” 

“ Then make a note of him. He must be dismissed at once.” 

“ He is not a freeholder, my lady, but only mentioned as an 
active agent of the Liberal party.” 

“Don’t adopt that vulgar cant, Miss Henderson — at least, 
when speaking to we. They are not — they have no pretensions 
to be called the Liberal party. It is bad taste as w ell as bad 
policy to apply a flattering epithet to a faction.” 

“ What shall I call them in future, my lady ? ” asked Kate, 
with a most admirably assumed air of innocence. 

“ Call them Papists, Radicals, Insurgents — anything, in fact, 
which may designate the vile principles they advocate. You 
mentioned Mr. Nelligan, and I own to you I felt ill— positively 
ill — at the sound of his name. Just to think* of that man’s in- 
gratitude — base ingratitude. It is but the other day his son 
wac- our guest here — actually dined at tho table with us ! You 
were here. You saw him yourself ! ” 

“ Yes, my lady,” was the quiet reply. 

“ oare x-othing could be more civil, nothing more polite, 
than our reception of him. I talked to him myself, and asked 
him something— I forget what — about his future prospects, and 
see if this man, or his father — ^for it matters not which— is not 
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tbo ringleader of this same movement I I tell yon, child, and 
I really do not say so to hurt your feelings, of to aggravate 
your natural regrets at your condition in life, but I say it as a 
great moral lesscai — that low people are invariably deceitful.^ 
Perhaps they do not always intend it ; perhaps — and very pro- 
bably, indeed — their standard of honourable dealing is a low 
one; but of the fact itself you may rest assured. They are’ 
treacherous, and they are vindictive ! 

“ Ennis CafFerty, my lady, who lives at Broguestown,” said 
Kate, reading from the list, “sends a petition^to your ladyship, 
entreating forgiveness if he shoulihave done anything to cause 
displeasure to the family.*^ 

“ What did ho do ? that is the question.” 

“ He carried a banner inscribed ‘ Down with Monopoly ! * ” 

“ Mark him for eviction. 1*11 have no half measures. Miss 
Martin has brougjlit the estate tb such a pass, that we may 
draw the rents, but never aspire to the influence of our property. 
These people shall now know their real masters. Who is that 
knocking at the door ? — Come in.** 

And at this summons, uttered in a voice not peculiar for 
suavity, Mr. Henderson entered, bowing profoundly, and smooth- 
ing the few glossy hairs that streaked rather than covered his 
bald head. A momentary glance passed between the father and 
daughter; so fleeting, however, was it, that the roost sharp- 
eyed observer could not have detected its meaning. Lady Doro- 
thea was too deeply occupied with her own thoughts to waste 
a second’^ consideration on cither of them, and promptly 
said, 

“ I want you, Henderson, to inform me who are the chief per- 
sons* who have distinguished themselves in this outrageous 
insult to us in the borough.** 

Mr. Henderson moved from one foot to the other, once more 
stroked down his hair, and seemed like a man suddenly called 
upon to enCbr on ^ very unpleasant and somewhat difiiculfc task. 

“Perhaps you dou*t like the office, sir?’* said she, hastily. 

“ Perhaps your own principles are opposed to it ? ** 

“ Ha, my leddy,** said bo deferentially, “ I ha* nae principles 
but such^as the family sanctions. It’s nae businfess o* mine to 
profess poleetical opinions.’* 

“Very true, sir — very just; you comprehend your station,” 
replied she, proudly. “And now to my demand. *Who are tho 
heads of this revolt? — ^for it is a revolt!” 

f^It*s<iae 8a mpeh a revolt^ my leddy,” rejoined he, slowly 
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and respectfully, the sure and certain consequence of what 
has been goin!| on for years on the jiropcrty. I did my best, by 
warning, and indeed by thwarting, so far us I could, these same 
changes. But I was not listened to. I foretold what it would 
all end in, this amelearating the condition of the small farmer — ’ 
this raising the moral standard o’ the people, and a’ that. I 
foresaw, that if they grew richer they’d grow sturdier ; and if 
they learned to read, they’d begin to reflact. Ah, my leddy, a 
vara dangerous practice this same habit of rcflaciion is, to folk 
who wear roggeej clothes and dine on potatoes!” 

“ I apprehend that the peiyl is not felt so acutely in your own 
country, sir 1 ” 

“Vara true, my Icddy; your remark is vara just; but there’s 
this diflference to be remembered : the Scotch arc canny folk, 
and we do many a thing that mightn’t be safe for others, but 
wo take care never to do thofn ower much.” ^ 

“I don’t want your philosophising, sir, about national charac- 
teristics. I conclude that you know — it is your duty to know 
— whence this spirit took its rise. I desire to be informed on 
this head, and also what measures you have to advise for its. 
suppression,” 

Another pause, longer and more embarrassing than the first, 
followed on this speech, and Mr. Henderson really seemed 
balancing within himself whether be would or would not give 
evidence, 

“Your reluctance has on]y to go a step further, Henderson, 
to impress mo with the wor^t suspicious of yourself!” said 
Lady Dorothea, sternly. 

“I’m vara sorry for it, iny Icddy: I don’t defeervo them,” was 
the calm reply. • 

Had Lady Dorothea been quick-sighted she might have 
detected a glance wliich the daughter directed towards her 
father; but she Lad been more than qjiick-mindcd if she 
could liave read its meaning, so strange W£i3 thef expression 
it bore, 

‘U'n plain words, sir, do you know the ofienders? and if so, 
how can we punisli them ? ” 

“Your led)S 3 \shij:) has them all there,” said he, pointing to 
the tel o/. taldc; “but there’s nae sa much to be done wi’ 
theirv as the chief o’ the lot are men o’ mark and means, wi* 
plenty o’ siller, and the sperit to spend it.” 

“I hear of nothing but defaulters till a moment like this 
Arrives, sir,” said her ladyship, passionately^ The burden, of 



every song is arrears of rent; and now I am told that the 
tenantry are so prosperous, that they can afford to defy their 
landlord. Explain this, sir ! ” • 

Before Mr. Henderson had completed that hesitating process 
which with him was the prelude to an answer, the door opened,* 
and Mary Martin entered. She was in a riding-dress, and bore 
the traces of the road on her splashed costume ; but her features, 
were ])aler than usual, and her lip quivered as she spoke, 

“ My dear aunt,” cried she, not seeming to notice that others 
W'ere present, “ I have come back at speed from Kyle’s Wood to 
learn if it be true — but it cannot be true — ^lowever the poor 
creatures there believe it — that fliey arc to bo discharged from 
work, and no more employment given at the quarries. You 
haven’t seen them, dear aunt — ^you haven’t beheld them, as I 
did this morning — standing panic-stricken around the scene ot' 
their once labour, not speaking, gcarcoly looking at each other, 
more like a sliip^" reeked crew upon an unknown shore than 
fiilliors and molhci^s beside their ov/n lioincsteads ! ” 

“It was I gave the order, Miss Martin,” said Lady Dorothea, 
proudly, “ It* th.csc people prefer political agitation to an honest 
subsistence, lot them pay the price of it.” 

“But who rays that they liave done so?” replied Mary. 
“These poor crealnres have not a single privilege to exercise; 
tlu‘y liaveu’t a veto jiinongst them. The laws have forgotten 
them just as completely as human charity has.” 

“It* they have no voles to record, they have voices to outrage 
and insult ilieir natural protect- >rs. llonderson knows that the 
wor.st moos in the boi’ougli were from this very district,” 

“Let him giyc the names of those ho alludes to. Let him 
tell, me ten — live — ay, three, if he can, of Kyle’s Wood men 
who took any share in the disturbances. I am well aware that 
it is a locality whci’e he enjoys little popularity himself ; but at 
least he need not calumniate its people. Come, sir, who are 
these you gpeak of ? ” 

Kate lleiiderSbn, who sat with bent-down head during this 
speech, contrived to steal a glance at the speaker so meaningful 
and so supplicating, that Mary faltered, and as a deep Klusli 
covered her cheek, she hastily added, “But this i| really not the 
qncstionf This miserable contest has done us all harm :^ ut let 
us not perpetuate its bitterness! We have beSS Deaten in an 
election, but I don’t think we ought to be worsted in a struggle 
of generosity and good feeling. Come over, dear aunt, and see 
these poor creatures,” 



‘‘I shall certainly do no such thing*, Miss Martin. In the 
first place, the, fever never leaves that village,” 

‘‘Very true^ aunt; and it will be worse company if our 
kindness should desert them. But if you will not come, take 
«my word for the state of their destitution. have nothing 
so poor on the whole estate.” 

.. “It is but a moment back I was told that the spirit of 
resistance to our influence here arose from the wealthy indepen- 
dence of the people ; now, I am iiiforraed it is their want and 
destitution suggest flio opposition. I wisli I could ascertain 
which of you is ri^ght.” 

“ It’s little matter, if our theory docs not lead us to injustice,” 
said Mary, boldly. “ Let me only ride back to the quarries, 
aunt, and tell these poor people that they’ve nothing to fear — 
that there is no thought of withdrawing from them their labour 
nor its hire. Their lives are, God knows, not overlaid with 
worldly blessings ; let us not add one drop that wo can spare to 
their cup of sorrow.” 

“The young leddy says na mare than the fact; they’re vara 
poor, and they’re vara dangerous ! ” 

“ How do you mean dangerous, sir ? ” asked Lady Dorothea, 
hastily. 

“There’s more out o’ that barony at the assizes, my leddy, 
than from any other on the property.” 

“ Starvation and crime are near relatives all the world over,” 
said Mary; “nor do I see that tho v/ay to cure the one, is to 
increase the other.” 

“ Then let us get rid of both,” said Lady Dorothea. *’“I don’t 
see why wo are to nurse pauperism cither into fever or rebellion. 
To feed people that they may live to infect you, or, perhaps, 
shoot you, is sorry policy. You showed me a plan for getting 
rid of them, Henderson — something about throwing down their 
filthy hovels, or unroofing them, or something of that kind, and 
then they w^ere to emigrate — I forget where — to America, I 
believe — and become excellent people, hard-wc^rking and quiet. 
I know it all sounded plausible and nice; tell Miss Martin your 
scheme, and if it does not fulfil all you calculated, it will at least 
serve for an example on the estate.” 

“An example! ” cried Mary. “Take care, my lad^. It’s a 
dangerous prdeept you are about to inculcate, and admits of a 
terrible imitation ! ” 

“Now you have decided me, Miss Martin,” said Lady 
Dprothea, haughtily. 



“ And, good Heavens ! is it for a rash word of mine — for a 
burst of temper that I could not control — yop will turn out 
upon the wide world a whole village — the old that have grown 
grey tliere — the infant that clings to its mother in her misery, 

and makes a honfb for her by its very dependence ” ^ » 

“ E\XMy one of tbcni, sir,’* said Lady Dorothea, addressing 
bcrscir to Henderson, who had asked some question in a low, 
wliisper, “They’re cottiers all; they require no delays of law, 
and I insist upon it peremptorily.” 

“Xot till my undo hoars oi' it !” exclaimed Mary, passionately. 
“ A cnicl wrong like this shall not be done iii^mad haste.” And 
with these words, uttered in all i^ie vehemence of great excite- 
ment, she rushed from the room in search of Martin, 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

t 

A CHARACTERISTIC LETTER. 

It may save the reader some time, and relieve lum from tlio 
weary task of twice listening to the same story, if we steal 
some passages from a letter which, about this* time, Jack Mass- 
ingbred addressed to his former correspondent. He wrote from 
the inn at Oaghterard, and, althongli still under the inthicnco of 
the excitement of the late contest, expressed himself with much 
of his constitutional calm and frankness. Wo shall not recapit- 
ulate his narrative of the election, but proceed at once to what 
followed on that description. 

“I see, Harry, the dubious projection of your nether lip, I 
appreciate the slow nod of your bead, and I fancy I can licar 
the little half sigh of deprecation with wliich you hear all this. 
Worse again, I don’t secik to defend myself. I think my caso 
a bad one; but still I feel thcio is something to bd said in 
mitigation. You need not trouble yourself to draw u]) an 
indict^nent : I plead guilty — entirely guilty to all you can say. 
I liav6 broken with ‘the gentlemen’ to cast my lot with the 
‘canaille.’ — Why haven’t we a good wholesome word of our 
own for a home-made article? — I have deserted the ranks 
where, wha.tcvcr fortune bofcl, it was honoUi" to fight; I have 
given up association with the well-bred and the well-mannered, 
to rub shoulders with the coarse-minded, the rough-hearted, and 
the vtilgar. There is not a reproach you can make me on this 
score that I haven’t already addressed to myself. I feel all tlio 
indignity of rajr situation — I experience all the insult ^f their 
compaiTWx^hlpy^but, as the lady detected in possession of her 
lover’ss,picture^plcadcd in her defence that it was not like him, 
so I hope to arrest judgment against me by the honest avowal 
that I detest and despise my party, I don’t talk to you about 



their principles — still less do I say anything of my own — but 
merely advert here to the miserable compromise a gentleman is 
driven to make with every sentiment of his ijature who once 
enlists under their flag. As Travers told us one evening — you 
were of the party, and must remember it — he was speaking of 
the Peninsular compaign, in which he served as a volunteer— 
‘So long as you were fighting,* said ho, ‘it was all very well; 
the fellows were stout-hearted and full of spirit, and you felt 
that you couldn’t ask for better comrades ; but when the straggle 
was over — when it came to associating, living with them, hear- 
ing their sentiments, sharing their opinions, hopes, fears, wishes, 
and so on — then it became downright degradation ! ’ Not, as 
ho remarked, that they were one jot more vicious or more 
corrupt than their betters, but that every vice and every 
corruption amongst them seemed doubly ofibnsivo by the con- 
tact with their coarse natures. Now, my friends, the Liberals, 
are somewhat in.the same category. They do their work right 
well on the field of battle; they fight, swear, slander, and 
perjui^c themselves just like gentlemen; or rather better of the 
two. They even come down handsomely with their cash — the 
last best evidence any man can tender of his honesty in a cause ; 
but then, Harry, the struggle over, it is sorry work to become 
their companion and their friend! Oh! if you had but seen 
the dinners I have eaten, and the women I have handed down 
to them! — if you could have but heard the sentiments I have 
cheered — ay, and even uttered — only listened to the projects we 
have discussed, and the plans matured as we sat over our 
whisky-punch — you’d say, ‘Jack must have the ambition of the 
Evil One himself in his heart, since ho pays this price for the 
mere glimi}se df the goal before him ! ’ 

‘‘•Throughout tho whole of your last letter I can detect a 
sense of apprehension lest, ‘ with all my tact,’ as you phrase it, 
these people are not really duping me — using mo for a pi’cscnt 
purpose, with the foregone resolve to get idd of me when it be 
accomplislied. .To be sure they are, Harry. I never doubted it 
for a moment, Tho only question is, which of us shall trip up 
the other ! They desire to show the world that tho operation of 
the Relief Bill will not bo of that exclusive character its oppo- 
nents j^oclaimed — that a Catholic constituency would choose a 
Protestant — even prefer one — as Mr. O’Connclmfrmr^-^iie op- 
portunity was a good one to dis2:)lay this sentiment, and they 
took me! Now, my notion is, that every great measure cau 
have only one real importance, by throwing weight into the 
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scale of one or other of the two great Parliamentary parties. 
Do whafc you will — agitate, write, speak, pamphleteer, and libel 
—but all resoWes itself to some question of a harm to one side 
and good to the otlier, the country, the while, being wonderfully 
little the better or the worse for all the legislation. We used 
to have a Constitution in England : we have now only got a 
Parliament, and to bo anything in the nation a man must mako 
himself felt there! This, ‘if I have tlic stufl' in me,’ as old 
Sherry said, I mean to do — et nous verrons ! 

“ The fatigues of this new life arc very great. I’m up before 
it is well day, writing and revising newspaper articles, answering 
letters, and replying to ‘ queries.’ I have my whole mornings 
taken up in audiences of my constituents, swallowing pledges, 
and recording promises ; and later on I go to dinner, ‘ with 
what appetite I may,’ to some one of my faithful supporters — * 
some corn-chandler who spouts ‘foreign politics,’ or a grocer 
who ought to be Colonial Secretary! But still I’m thankful 
for all this bustle and occupation : it averts reflection, it raises a 
barrier against thought, and muffles the clapper of that small 
hand-bell in the human heart men call their conscience! They 
say few men would have courage for either a battle or a wedding 
if it were not for the din of the trumpets and the joy-bolls; 
and I’m convinced that noise — mere noise — has no small share 
in determining the actions of mankind ! 

“ And now, Harry, for a confession. I’m heartily sorry for 
the whole of this business, and were it to bo done again, nothing 
would tempt me to play the same part in it. I was leading the 
jolliest life imaginable at Cro’ Martin. I had made tlie place 
and the people my own. It was a kind of existence that suited 
mo — suflicieiit of occupation, and enough of leisure. There 
were oddities to laugh at, ccceiitricilies to quiz, an old lawyer to 
sharpen one’s wits upon, and a governess — such a governess to 
flirt with ! Don’t mistake me, Harry ; it was not one of those 
hand-pressing, downcast-gazing, low-speakin^ cases in which 
you are such a proficient. It >vas far more liko^the approaches 
one might be supposed to make to a young tigress in a cage — a 
creature with wliom a mistake would be your ruin, and whom 
you always caressed with a sense of impending peril. 

“ I told you how ably she aided mo in this contest — Low she 
laboure?fiw‘{:/^tkm information — secret information — for mo as 
to eves^y vote^ in the borough. What prompted her to this 
course I cannot fathom. She does not appear to bear any 
grudge against the Martins — she had been but a few weeks 
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amofigst — and is, all things considered, well treated and 

well received. As little was it any special favour towards my- 
self. Indeed, on that head she will not permit me to fall into 
any error. I cannot suppose that with her foreign education 
and foreign habits she cares a jot for the small schemes and 
intriguings of home politics — so, what can it possibly mean? 
Help mo to the solution of this riddle, and 1*11 be more deeply 
your debtor than I can well say. Brought up as she has been 
— and as I have told you in my last letter — nothing would be 
more natural than her adoption of every prejudice of the class 
by whom she has been so singularly disting€ished ; and in this 
light I have always viewed her.* Under the calm reserve of a 
most polished manner you can still detect a shrinldug horror of 
all tlio vulgar association of the rank she came from. Her 
quiet deference — haughtier by far than the domination of those 
above her — the humility that no batteries ever breached — a self, 
possession that Jfiever seemed so strong as when resisting the 
blandishments of praise, — these are strange gifts in a 3 ^oung 
girl with beauty enough to turn half the heads of half the fools 
we know of, and more than enough to make crazy that of him 
who writes this. 

“ I tried twenty things to resist this tendency on my part. I 
laughed at myself for the absurdity it would lead to. I ridiculed 
to my own heart all the extravagance of such a project. I 
even wrote a paragr«aph for the Timc\% announcing the marriage 
of Jack Massingbred with Kate Henderson, the only daughter 
of Paul Henderson, the Land Steward, and pasted it above my 
chimney to shock and outrage me. I did more. I made love 
to Miss Martin — as an alterative, as the doctors would call it — 
but I fell at a stone wall, got laughed at, and cured of my 
passion ; and lastly, I climbed that lofty tree of my famil 3 »^, and 
sat high among tho branches of defunct barons and baronets, 
to get a biid’s-eye view of the small mushrooms that grow on 
the earth bciicatn, but hang me, Harry, if tho agarics didn’t 
seem better cofnpany, and I was glad to get down amongst ., 
them again, meaning thereby to sit beside that one dear speci- 
men of the class I allude to ! 

“ I SCO that you arc curious to know how all these late events 
have nSbdified my relations with my father, and really "Ji^annot 
answer your inquiry. It is more than likely tha^ly obtaining 
a scat in Parlifiment will embarrass rather than jserve hjb with 
his party, since he will be expected to control a vote over whioh 
he cai^ exert no influence 
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As yet, nothing has occurred to draw us any closer, and my 
only communications to him have been certain recommendatory 
letters, which my constituents here have somewhat peremptorily 
demanded at my hands. I gave them freely, for, after all, 
application is an easier task than refusing, and besides, Harry, 
it is very difficult to persuade j^'orn* election friends that you 
cannot be a patriot and a patron at the samo time, and that, in 
the luxurious pastime of badgering a government, a man sur- 
renders some of tho pretensions to place. I gave them, there- 
fore, all the letters they asked for ; and if the Chief Secretary 
but answer one-ha‘if of my appeals, Galway — or at least that 
small portion of it called Oughterard — will have no cause of 
complaint on the score of its claims to office. 

“You are, I perceive astonished that I contimio to remain 
here. So am I, Harry. The place is detestable in almost 
every way. I nm beset with enti’catios, persecuted with vulgar 
attentions, bored to death by the insolent familiarity of people 
I cannot — do all that I will — grow intimate with ; and yet I 
stay on, pretexting this, that, and t’other to m3'solf, and shrink- 
ing even to my own heart to avow the real reason of my 
delay ! 

“ I want once again, if only for a few moments, to sco her. 
I want to try if by any ingenuity I could discover the mystery 
of her conduct with regard to myself; and I waiit also, if there 
should be the need to do so, to justify to her eyes many things 
which I have been forced by circumstances to do in this contest. 

“ I have not the slightest suspicion as to how she views all 
that has occurred hero. Two notes which I addressed to her, 
very respectful, business-like epistles, have not been answered, 
though I entreated for a few words to acknowledge their <re. 
ceipt. Tho Martins, since the election, seem to have quaran- 
tined the whole town and neighbourhood. They suiter none of 
their people to enter hero. They have sent eight miles further 
off to market, and even changed the post-town for their letters. 
Their policy is, so far, short-sighted, as it has called into an 
exaggerated importance all that small fry — like tlie Nelligans 
— whb have hitherto been crushed under the greater wealth of 
the rich proprietor. But I am again drifting into that tiresome 
tidewo!^ of politics which I have sworn to myself to iCVoid, if 
only for^ lew* days ; in pursuance of which wise resolve I shall 
betake ^myself fto tho mountains, under the pretext of shooting. 
A gun is an idler’s passport, and a game-bag and a ehot-pouoh 
aro^Bufficient to throw a dignity over vagatondiBzn« wUl 
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tliercforo divme that I am not bont on snipe slangliter, but 
simply a good excuse to be alone ! 

‘‘ I ineun to go to-morrow, and shall first tu»n my steps to- 
wards tlio coast, which, so far as I have seen, is singulatly bold 
and picturesque. Ttf nothing occurs to alter my determination^* 
I’ll leave this unclosed till 1 can toll you that I have come back 
here, which in all probability will bo by the end of the week, 

« « 

“ Once moro here, my deriV Harry, I sit down to add a few 
lines to this already over lengthy epistle. Wishing to give you 
some notion of the scenery, I set out with all^the appliances of 
a skctchcr, and have really contrTved to jot down some spots 
which, for general wildness and grandeur, it would be difficult 
to surpass within the bounds of our country. Hor is it alone the 
forms that are so striking, although I could show you outlines 
hero perfectly Alpine in their faijtastic extravagance ; but the 
colours arc finer l^ian anything I have seen north of the Alps 
— heaths and lichens grouped over rugged masses of rock, 
with shades of purple and gold such as no diadem ever equalled. 
The sunsets, too, >verc gorgeous ! You remember how struck 
wo both wore at the moment when the dome and aisle of Sfc. 
Peter’s burst into light, and from the darkness of midnight 
every column and every statue became illuminated in a second, 
but a thousand times beyond this in grandeur of effect was the 
moment of the sun’s decline below the horizon. The instant 
before, the great sullen sea was rolling and heaving with its 
leaden blue surface, slightly traced hero and there with foam, 
but no soSner had tho sun touched the horizon, than a flood of 
purple glory spiyad over the whole ocean, so that it became like 
a sen, of molten gold and amber. The dark cliffs and rugged 
crags, the wave-beaten rocks, and the rude wild islands, dark- 
some and dismal but a moment back, were now all glittering 
and gdowing, every pinnacle and every peak in deej^ carbuncle 
red. How suggestive to him who would describe an -enchanted 
land or region <Jf magic splendour ! and what a hint for your 
scene-painter, who, with all his devices of J3engal and blue 
light, with every trick that chemistry and optics could a#l in, 
never fancied anything so splendid or so gorgeous. 

“I ha/iV’o half-filled a sketch-book for you, and more thajiJiialf. 
filled my gamo-bag with mosses and ferns, and teuSli' like gear, 
which, knowing your weakness, I have gathered, Ijat, not foder- 
standing “ their virtues, may, for aught I know, be the com. 
luouest things in creation, 1 can only vouch for their be^pg 
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and veiy nnlike anything else I ever saw before; 
fragments nf marble, too, and specimens of Irish jasper and 
on;^, are ‘amidst my rubbish, or my treasures, whichever you 
ehall pronounce them to be. 

“ I got through — don’t fancy that the phrase denotes wcari- 
ness or — I got through four days in those pursuits, and 

then T took boat, and for throe more I paddled about tlie oorist, 
dipping ill amongst the clilTs, and creeks, and caves of this 
wonderful coast, gathering shells* and seaweed, and shooting 
curlews and eating lobsters, and, in fact, to all intents and pur- 
poses, suffering jf'^sca change’ over myself and my sjiirit as 
unearthlike as well may be ihiagined ; and at last 1 bethought 
me of my new opening career, and all that I ought to he doing 
in preparation of St. Stephen’s, and so 1 turned my ste])s land- 
ward, and towards ‘ my borough.’ I like to say ‘ my borongli,’ 
it sounds feudal, and insolent, and old Tory-like; it smacks of 
the day when people received their rcprcsei^tativc thanklully, 
as an alms, and your great proprietor created his nominee as 
the consul ennobled his horse ! 

“Revolving very high thoughts, reciting Edmund Ruvke’s 
grandest perorations, and picturing very vividly before me tho 
stunning triumphs of my own eloquence in tlie House, I plodded 
along, this time at least wonderfully indifferent to the scenery, 
and totally oblivious of where I was, wlion suddenly I per- 
ceived tho great trees of Gro* Martin demesne shadowing tho 
road I travelled, and saw that I was actually within a mile or 
so of the Castle! You, llariy, have contrived, some way or 
other, to liave had a very rose-coloured existence. I never 
heard that you had been jilted by a mistress, f cut ’ by a once 
friend, or coldly received by the rich relative from whom^you 
derived all your expectations. I am not even aware that tho 
horse you backed ever went wrong, or that tho bill you endorsed 
for another over came back jirotcsted. In fact, you are what 
the worlddoves best, cherishes most, and lavishes all its bland- 
ishments on — a devilish lucky follow! Lufcky in a capital 
fortune, abundance of good gifts, good looks, and an iron con- 
stitu*iion — one of those natures that can defy duns, blue-devils, 
and dyspepsia ! Being, therefore, all this, well received cvery- 
whei^g^ood company where pheasants are to be sl>«)t, Bur- 
guudyfelo^rimk, or young ladies to be married — for you are 
a goo\l shot, t\ good wine-taster, and a good ‘ parti ’ — with such 
gifts, I say, it will be very difficult to evoke your sympathy on 
thp score of a misfortune which no effort of your imagination 
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could compass. In fact, to ask you to fcel ‘ Wbat I 
found m^’sclf walking along onlsith of those grounSs. toiOiin; 
which, but a few days back, I was tho/jhorishdd ♦Visitor, and 
sight of that smoke whicli denoted a hearth beside ^yhich I wa&, 
never io sit again, •and from v/hioh I was banished with some- 
thing not very nnlikc disgrace ! No FO])histry T could summon” 
was siinicieiit to assuage the poignancy of this sentiment. I 
feel certain that I could stand any amount of open public abuse, 
any known or unknown qiirpntity of vrhat is genieely called 
‘ slanging,’ but I owji to you that the bare thought of iiow my 
name might at that niomeiit be mentioned beiwaili that roof, or 
even the very reserve that saved •it from mention, caused me 
unutterable bitterness, and it was in a state of deep humilia- 
tion of S 2 )irit that I took the very first patli that led across the 
fields and away from Cro’ Martin. 

“They tell me tljat a light lieart makes easy work of a day’s 
journey. Take my word for it, that to get over the ground 
without' a thought of the road, theix’s nothing like a regular 
knock-down afiliction. I walked eight hours, and at a good 
pace, too, without so niucli as a few mimites’ halt, so over- 
whelmed was I with sonsatior*s th.at would not admit of my 
remembering anything else. Ify first moment of consciousness 
— for really it was sucli — came on as I found myself breasting 
a steep stony ascent, on the brow of which stood the bleak re- 
sidence of my friend Mr. Magcimis, of JJarnaghcela. I have 
already told you of my visit to his house, so that I need not 
indict you witli any now detail of the locality, but I confess, 
little as rt iiromised to cheer or rally tlie sj)irits, I was well 
pleased to find nwFelf so near a roof under which 1 might tako 
rcfiig’e. I knocked vigorously at the d or, but none answered 
my shnnnons. 1 repealed my demand for admittance still more 
loudly, and at last wont round to the back of the house, which 
I found as rigidly barred as the front. While still hesitating 
what course to tako, I spic'd Joan Laudy — you remember the 
girl 1 spoke of in#a former IctUn* — ascouding' tlio hill at a brisk 
paces In a moment I was beside her. Poor thing, she seemed 
overjo 3 ’ed at our moctiiig, and warmly welcomed me io her hefuse. 

‘ Tom is awa}’,’ said she?, ‘ in Dublin, they lell me, but he’ll be 
back in a^diiy or two, and there’s nobody he’d be So glad ^seo 
as yourself when he comes.’ In the world, Hari^-'^Liiad is, in 
your world and mine — such a proposition as Joaii’^wonld Aave 
its share of embarrassments. Construe it how one might, there 
‘w'ould bo at least some awkwardness in accepting such hos- 
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pitalify* So I certainly felt it, and, as we walked along, rather 
tamed the conversation towai^ds herself, and whither she had 
been. 

“ ‘ Tm not more than half an hour out of the house,” said 
she, ‘ for I only went down the boreen to show the short cut by 
*Kell Mills to a young lady that was here.’ 

“ ‘ A visitor, Mrs. Joan ? * 

‘‘ ‘ Yes. But to be sure you know her yourself, for you camo 
with her the day sho walked part of tho way back with mo 
from Cro’ Martin.’ 

“ ‘ Miss Henderson? ’ 

Maybe that’s her namo. Sho only told me to call her 
Kate/ 

“ ‘ Was she here alone? — di"! sho come on foot? — which way 
is she gone ? ’ cried I, hurrying question after question. Perhaps 
the tone of my last was most urgent, for it was to tliat sho 
replied, by pointing to a glcJn between two ^irze-clad hills, and 
saying, ‘ That’s tho road she’s taking, till she crosses the ford at 
Coomavaragh.* 

“ ‘ And she is alone ? ’ 

** ‘ That she is ; sorra a one with her, and sho has five good 
miles before her.’ 

‘‘ I never wailed for more ; if I did say good-by to poor Joan, 
I really forget; but I dashed down the moaniain at speed, and 
hurried onward in tho direction sho had pointed out. In an 
instant all my fatigue of the day was forgotten, and as I went 
along I remembered nothing, thought of nothing, but the object 
of my pursuit, 

“You who have so often bantered me on the score of my 
languor — that ‘ elegant lassitude,’ as you used to call it, which 
no zeal ever warmed, nor any ardour ever could excite, vvould 
have been somewhat astonished had you seen the reckless, head- 
long pace at which I went, vaulting over gates, clearing fences, 
and dashing through swamps, without ever a moment’s hesita- 
tion. Picture to yourself, then, my splashed and heated con- 
dition, as, after a two miles’ chase in this fashion, I at length 
overtook her, just as she was in search of a safe spot to fbrd 
the river. Startled by the, noise behind her, she turned sud- 
d eidv rou nd; and in an instant we stood face to face.^ I’d have 
giveSTKicA CO have seen some show of confusion, even embar- 
rasknent, in her looks ; but there was not the slightest. No, 
Harry, had we met in a drawing-room her manner could not 
have been more composed, as she said : 



^^^Good morning, Mr. Massingbred. Have yon had mtich 

sport?* 

“ ‘ My chase was after you^ Miss Henderson/ said I, hurriedly. 
‘I just reached Barnagheola as Mistress Joan'retumed, and 
I having learned which road you took, followed you in all haste/ 
1 • “ ‘ Indeed ! * exclaimed she, and in a voico wherein there were 
i blended a vast variety of meanings. 

“‘Yes/ I resumed; ‘for an opportunity of meeting you 
alone — of speaking with you jeven for a few moments — I have 
delayed my departure tin's week back. I wrote to you twice/ 

“ ‘ Yes ; I got your lettei's/ 

“ ‘ But did not deign to answer tVom.* 

“‘I did not write to you, because, situated as I was, and 
regarded as yoit were at Oro* Me.rli.*], there would have been a 
species of treason in maintaining anything like correspondence, 
just as I feel there is somewhat akin to it in our intercourse at 
this moment.* ^ • 

“ ‘ And have the events occurring lately changed your feeling 
with regard to me? * asked I, half reproachfully. 

“‘I don’t exactly know to what former condition yon refer, 
Mi\ Massingbred/ said she, calmly. ‘ If to the counsels which 
you were gracious enough to receive at hands humble and 
inexperienced as mine, they were given, as you remember, when 
you were the chosen representative of the family at Oro’ Martin, 
and continued only so long as you remained such.* 

“ ‘ Then I have deceived myself, Miss Henderson,* broke I in. 

‘ I had fancied that there was a personal good-will in the aid 
you tendeiicd me. I even flattered myself that I owed my 
success entirely and solely to your efforts.* 

“ ‘ You are jesting, Mr. Massingbred,* said she, with a saucy 
sinilef; ‘ no one better than yourself knows how to rely upon his 
own abilities/ 

“ ‘ At least, confess that it was you who first suggested to me 
that they were worth cultivating ; that it was you who pointed 
out a road to me .in life, and even promised me your friendship 
as price of my worthily adopting it ! * 

“‘I remember the conversation you allude to. It wa^on 
this very road it occurred.’ ^ 

“ ‘ Well, and have I done anything as yet to forfeit the reward 
you spoke of?* 'n 

“ ‘ All this is beside the real question, Mr. Massingbred, *^aid 
she, hurriedly. ‘ What you are really curious to iSarn is, why 
it is that being such as I am, should have displayed so much 



zeal m a cause whicli could not but have been opposed to the 
interests of those who are my patrons. That you have not 
divined the rep^son, is a proof to me that I could not mako you 
understand it. I don’t want to talk riddles— enough that I say 
..it was a caprice.’ ^ 

^ “‘And yet you talked seriouslj’', persuasively to me, of my’ 
, future road in life ; you made mo think that you saw in mo tho 
qualities that win success.’ 

“‘You have a wonderful memory for trifles, sir, since you can 
recal so readily what I said to you.’ 

“ ‘ But it was not a trifle to me* said I. 

“ ‘ Perhaps not, Mr. Massingbred, since it referred to yourself. 
I don’t mean this for impertinence ! ’ 

“ ‘ I am glad that you say so ! ’ cried I, eagerly, ‘ I am but 
too happy to catch at anything which may tend to convince me 
' that you would not willingly hurt my feelings.’ 

“ For several minutes neither of ns uttered a word ; at last I 
said : ‘ Sliould I be asking too much, if I begged Miss Hender- 
son to tell me whether she is dissatisfied with anything I may 
have done in this contest There maybe matters in wliicli I 
have been misrepresented ; others, of which I could mako -eomo 
explanation.’ 

“‘Are you quite satisfied with you yourself, sir?’ said she, 
interrupting me. 

“ ‘ No,* said I ; “so little am I so, that were it all to do over 
again, I’d not embark in it. The whole affair, from beginning 
to end, is a false position.’ 

“ ‘ Ignoble associates — low companionships — very underbred 
acquaintances,’ said she, in a tone of scorn that seemed fixr more 
directed at me than the others. I believe I sllowed how I felt 
it. I know that my cheek was on fire for some seconds aftbr. 

“ ‘ The Martins, I take it, are outrageous with me ? * said I, 
at last. 

' They never speak of you ! ’ was the reply. 

“ ‘ Not my lady P ’ 

“‘No!’ 

‘V Nor even Rep ton? * 

“ ‘ Not once.’ 

“ ‘ That, at* least, is more dignified; and if any accidqjnt should 
brings ether in county business— 

“ ^Which is not likely.’ 

‘ How so ? ’ asked I. 

< They are going away soon.’ 
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^ Going away — to leavo Cro* Martin — and for any time? ’ 

‘ My lady speaks of the continent, and thatjj^ of course, im* 
plies a long absence.’ 

“ ‘ And has this ipiserable election squabble led to this resolve ? 
•Is the neighbourhood to be deprived of its chief ornament—— 
the people of their best friend — just for sake of a petty party 
triumph ? * 

‘‘ ‘ It is fortunate Mr. Massingbred’s constituents cannot hear 
him,’ said she, laughing. 

“ ‘ But be serious, and tell mo how far am I the cause of all 
this ? ’ ^ 

“ ‘ The whole cause of it — at least, so far as present events 
can reveal.’ 

“ ‘ How they must abhor me ! ’ said I, half involuntarily. 

“‘Avco les circonstances attenuantes,’ said she, smiling 
again. • 

“ ‘ How so ? — wliat do you mean ? ’ 

“ ‘ Why, that my lady is thankful at heart for a good ex- 
cuse to get away — such a prete^ as Mr. Martin himself 
cannot oppose. Ropton, the Grand Vizier, counsels economy, 
and, like all untravellcd people, fancies Franco and Italy 
clieap to live in ; and Miss Mary is, perhaps, not sorry, with 
the prospect of the uncontrolled management of tho whole 
estate.’ 

“ ‘And is she to live hero alone? ’ 

“ ‘ Yes ; she is to bo sole mistress of Cro’ Martin, and with- 
out even a^governess, since Miss Henderson is to accompany her 
ladyship as private secretary, minister of the household, and, in 
fact, any other caj)acity you may please in flattery to assign her. 
And mow, Mr. Massingbred, that I have, not over-discrectly, 
perhaps, adventured to talk of family arrangements to a 
stranger, will you frankly acknowledge that yonr pride, or 
self-love, or any other quality of the same nature, is rather 
gratified than otherwise at all the disturbance you have caused 
here? Don’t you really feel pleased to think that you have 
revorutionised a little neighbourhood, broken up a socjpty, 
severed tho ties that bound proprietor and peasant, and, in fact, 
made a very pretty chaos, out of ^hich may come# anything or 
everything?’ 

“‘When you address such a question as this to me, you^on’fc 
expect an answer. Indeed, the quere itself is itf own reply,* 
•said I. 

“‘Wqjl said, sii^ and with consummate temper, too. Cer- 
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tainly, Mr. Mafssingbred, you possess one great element of 
success in public life.* 

« « Which is * 

‘ To bear with equanimity and cool forbearanco the imper- 
tinences of those you feel to be your inferiors.* 

“ ‘ But it is not in this light I regard Miss Henderson, be 
assured,* said I, with earnestness; “ and if I have not replied to 
her taunts, it is not because I have not felt them.* 

I thought I detected a very faint flush on her check as I 
aaid this, and ceetainly her features assumed a more serious ex- 
pression than before. •• 

“‘Will you let me speak to you of what is far nearer my 
heart,* said I, in a low voice, — ‘far nearer than all this strifo 
and war of politics ? And will you deign to believe that what 
I say is prompted by whatever I know in myself of good or 
hopeful?* 

“ ‘ Say on — that is, if I ought to hear it,* said she, coldly. 

“ Deterred a second or two by her manner, I rallied quickly, 
and with an ardour of which I cannot convey an impression, 
much less explain — one of those moments of rhapsody, 
call it — ^poured forth a warm declaration of love. Ay, Harry, 
sincere, devoted love ! — a passion which, in mastering all the 
common promptings of mere worldly advantage and self- 
interest, had really inspired me with noble thoughts and high 
aspirations. 

“A judge never listened to a pleading with more dignified 
patience than she did to my appeal. She even waited when I 
had concluded, as it were to allow of my continuing, had I been 
BO minded; when, seeing that I had closed ihy argument, sho 
quietly turned about, and faciag the road we had just been 
travelling, pointed to the bleak, bare mountain on which 
Barnagheela stood. ‘It was yonder, then, that you caught up 
this lesson, sir. The admirable success of Mr. Magenuis’s ex- 
periment has seduced you ! * 

“ ‘ Good Heavens, Kate,** cried I— — 

‘ Sir,* said she, drawing herself proudly up, * you are con- 
tinuing the parallel too far.* * 

“ ‘ But Miss Henderson cannot for a moment believp ’ 

can-Tjelieve a great deal, sir, of what even Mr. Massing- 
breoj. would class with the incredible; but, sir, there are certain 
situations iii life which exact deference, from the very fact 
of their humility. Mine is one of these, and 1 am aware 
Of iV 
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« < 11 yQU jjot understand me aright ? ’ cried I eagerly. ‘ In 

offering to share my fortune in life with you r 

“ ‘Pray, sir, let this stop here. Poor Joan, I have no doubt, 
felt all the grandtur of her elevation, and was grateful even 
her misery. But I should not do so. I am one of those who 
think that the cruellest share in a mesalliance is that of thet 
liumbler victim. To brave such a fate, tliere should be all the 
liopeful, sanguine sense of sk'ong affection ; and, as a reserve to 
fall back on in reverses, there should be an intense conviction 
of the superiority over otliers of him fron^whom we accept 
our inferiority. Now, in my case, these two conditions are 
wanting. I know you like frankness, and I am frank.^ 

“ ‘ Even to cruelty,’ said I. 

“ ‘ We arc voiy near Cro’ Martin, sir, and I think we ought 
to part,’ said she, calmly. 

“‘And is it tli^s you would li&ve us separate? Have I no- 
thing to hope from time — from the changes that may come 
over your opinions of me ? ’ 

“ ‘ Calculate leather on the alterations in your own sentiments, 
Mr. Massiiigbrcd ; and perhaps the day is not very distant 
when you will laugh heartily at yourself for the folly of this 
same morning — a folly which might have cost you dearly, sir, 
for I might have said. Yes,* 

“ ‘ Would that you had.* 

“ ‘ Good-by, sir,’ said she, not noticing my interruption, * and 
remember that, if I should ever need it, I have a strong claim 
on your gratitude. Good-by ! ’ 

“ She did not give mo her hand at parting, but waved it 
coldly towards Tne as she went. And so she passed the little 
wicket, and entered the dark woods of the demesne, leaving me 
in a state wherein the sense of bewilderment alone prevailed 
over all else. 

“ I have given you this narrative, Harry, as nearly as I can 
remember, every step of it ; but I do not ask you to understand 
it better than I do, which means, not at all ! Nor will I worry 
you with the thousand-and-one attempts I have made to c^laiii 
to myself what I still confess to be inexplicable. I mean to 
leave tins at once. Would that I had never comt^here! Write 
to me soon ; but no bantering, Harry. Not even my frieifSffehip 
for you — oldest and best of all my friends — could stayd any 
levity on this theme. This girl knows me thoroughly, since 
she comprehends that there is no so certain way to engage my 
affeotions as to d^fy them I * 
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“Write to me, I entreat. Address me at my father’s, where 
I shall be, probably, within a week. Were 1 to read over what 
I have just written, the chances arc I should burn the letter ; 
and S 0 | sans adieu. a 

“Yours ever, 

“ Jack MASsiKauKED.” 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

THREE COACHES AND THEIR CO]\rPANT. 

Thpee laro’o and stafoly travelling-carriages, heavily laden, 
and snmnmded with all the i^ipliaiiccs for comfort possible, 
rolled from niid^r the arclicd gateway of Cro* Martin. One 
eager and anxious face turned hastily to catch a last look at 
the place he was leaving', and tticn as hastily concealing his 
emotion with his liandkcrchief, Mr, Martin sat back in the cai*. 
riage in silence. 

“Twenty minutes after eight,” exclaimed Lady Dorothea, 
looking at her watch. “It is always the casej^ one never can 
get away in time.” 

Roused by the speech, Maiiin started, and turned again to 
tlio window. 

“How liandsomc those larches are,” cried he ; “it seems but 
yesterday that I planted them, and they arc magnificent trees 
now.” ^ 

Her ladyship made no reply, and he went on, half as though 
speaking to himself; “The place is in great beauty just now. I 
don’t think I ever saw it looking so well. Shall 1 ever see it 
again?” muttered he, in a still lower tone. 

“I really cannot think it ought to break your heart Mr 
Martin, if I \fere to say ‘Ho’ to that question,” said she, 
tc^ily. 

“ No — no ! ” exclaimed he, repeating the word after her; “not 
come back here! ” 

“Tlntre is nothing to prevent us if we should feel di?pcs»d to 
do so,” replied she, calmly. “I only observed that on could 
face, the alternative with a good courage. Th(» twenty years 
wo have passed in this spot are represented to yow' mind by 
more leafy trees and better timber. To me they arc writteu iu 
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the dreary memory of a joyless weary existence. I detest the 
place,” cried she, passiotiatoly, “and for nothing more, tliat 
even on leaving it my spirits are too jaded and broken to feel 
the happiness that they ought.” e 

‘•Martin sighed heavily, but did not utter a word. 

“ So it is,” resumed she, “ one ever takes these resolutions too 
late. What we are doing now should have been done sixteen 
or eighteen years ago.” , 

“ Or not at all,” muttered Martin, but in a voice not meant to 
be overheard. ^ 

“I don’t think so, sir,” cried she, catching up his words, “if 
only as our protest against the insolence and ingratitude of this 
neighbourhood — of these creatures, who have actually been 
maintained by ns! It was high time to show them tlicir real 
condition, and to what they will be reduced when the iiillucnco 
of our position is withdrawn.”* 

“ If it were only for that we are going away* ” And ho 

stopped himself as he got thus far. 

“ In itself a good and sufficient reason, sir, but I trust there 
are others also. I should hope that we have paid our debt to 
patriotism, and that a family who have endured twenty years 
of banishment, may return, if only to take a passing glance at 
the world of civilization and refinement.” 

“ And poor Mary ! ” exclaimed Martin, with deep feeling. 
“Tour niece might have come with us if she pleased, Mr. 
Martin. To remain here was entirely her own choice ; not that 
J am at all disposed to think that her resolution was iiQt a wise 
one. Miss Mary Martin feels very naturally her utter de- 
ficiency in all the graces and accomplishments which should 
pertain to her condition. She appreciates her unfitness -for 
society, and selects — as I think with commendable discretion — 
a sphere much better adapted to her habits.” 

Martin again sighed heavily. 

“ To leave any other girl under such circumstances would 
have been highly improper,” resumed her ladyship ; “ but she 
is res\lly suited to this kind of life, and perfectly unfit for any 
other, and I have no doubt she and Catty Broon will be excel- 
lent company j^Dr each other.” * 

“<€fetty loves her with all her heart,” muttered Martiii. And 
her liwdyship’s lip curled in silent derision at the thought of 
such efffeotion,* “And, after all,” said he, half involuntarily, 
“our absence will be less felt so long as Molly stays behind.” 

^ If ypu mean by that, Mr. Martin, that the same sy^em gf 
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wasteful expenditure is still to continue — this universal employ, 
menfc scheme — I can only say I distinctly and flatly declare 
against it. Even Repton — and I’m sure he’s no ally of mine— 
agrees v^M'th me in pronouncing it perfectly ruinous.” 

‘‘ There’s no Houbt of the cost of it,” said Martin, gravely.* 

“ Well, sir, and what other consideration should weigh with 
us ? — I mean,” added she, hastily, what should have the same# 
weight? The immaculate authority I have just quoted has 
limited our personal expenditure for next year to five thousand 
pounds, and threatens us with even less in future if the establish- 
ment at Cro’ Martin cannot be reduced betew its present stand- 
ard ; but I would be curious to ‘know why there is such a thing 
as an establishment at Cro’ Martin?” 

“Properly speaking there is none,” said Martin, “Repton 
alludes only to the workpeople — to those employed on the 
grounds and the gardens. Wc^cannot let the place go to ruin.” 

“There is certainly no necessity for pineries and forcing- 
houses. Your niece is not likely to want grapes in January, or 
camcHas in the early autumn. As little does she need sixteen 
carriage-horses and a stable full of hunters.” 

“ They arc to be sold ofl* next week, Mary herself said that 
she only wanted two saddle-horses a^d the pony for the 
phaeton.” 

“ Quite siifRcicnt, I should say, for a young lady.” 

“ I’m sure slic’d have Jiked to have kept the harriers——” 

“ A pack of hounds ! I really never heard the like ! ” 

“ Poor Molly ! It was her greatest pleasure — I may say her 
only Amusement in life. But she wouldn’t hear of keeping 

them ; and when Repton tried to persuade her ” 

^ “ Repton’s an old fool — he^s worse, he’s downright dishonest 
— for he actually proposed my paying my maids out of my 
miserable pittance of eight hundred a year, and at the same 
moment suggests your niece retaining a pack of foxhounds ! ” 

“ Harriers, my lady.” 

“ I don’t what they’re called. It is too insolent.” 

• “You may rely upon one thing,” said Martin, with more 
firmness than he had hitherto used, “ there will be noftiing of 
extravagance in Mary’s personal expenditure. If ever there 
was » girl iudifierent to all the claims of self, she is that^^e.” 

“If we continue this discussion, sir, at our present rate, I 
opine that by the time we reach Dublin youi; niece s^ill have ^ 
become an angel.” 

Martin dropped hie head^ and was silent; and although her 
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Ifidyship made two or three other efforts to revive the argument, 
he seemed resolved to decline the challenge, and so they rolled 
along the road snllcn and uncommunicative. 

In the second carriage were Repton and Kate Henderson — 
ap arrangement which the old lawyer flatteringly believed ho 
owed to his cunning and address, but wbicli in reality was 
Qi'dained by Lady Dorothea, whose notions of rank and pre- 
cedence were rigid. Although Rep ton’s greatest tact lay in his 
detection of character, he felt that he could not satisfactorily 
affirm he had mastered the difficulty in the present case. She 
was not exactly like- anything he had met before; her mode of 
thought, and even some of liGr expressions were so different, 
that the old lawyer owned to himself, “ It was like examining a 
witness through an interpreter.” 

A clever talker — 5^our man of conversational success — is 
rarely patient under the failure of his powers, and, not very 
unreasonably perhaps, vciy ready to ascribe the ill-sncccss to 
the defects of his hearer. They had not proceeded more than 
half of the first post ere Rqiion began to feel the incipient 
symptoms of this discontent. 

SJie evidently had no appreciation for Bar anecdote and 
judicial wit; she took little interest in political events, and 
knew nothing of the country or its pco])lo. He tried the 
subject of foreign travel, but bis own solitary trip to Paris 
and Brussels alFordcd but a meagre experience of continental 
life, and he was shrewd enough not to swim a yard out of his 
depth. “ She must have her weak point, if T could but discover 
it,” said he to himself. “It is not ])ersonal vanity, that I sec. 
She does not want to be thought clever, nor even eccentric, — 
which is the governess failing 'par cxcelhnce; — what then can 
it bo?” With all his ingenuity he could not discover! She 
would talk, and talk well, on any theme he started, but always 
like one vrlm maintained conversation through politeness and 
not interest, and this very feature it was whicn piqued the old 
man’s vanity, and irritated his self-love. 

When ho spoke, she replied, and always with a sufficient 
scmbla ice of interest, but if he were silent, she never opened 
her lips. 

“ And so,” said he, after a longer pause than usual, “ you tell 
me fiiixt you really care little or nothing whither Fortune may 
be now Conducting you.” 

“ To one in my station it really matters very little,” said she, 
calmly. “T don’t suppose that the post-horses there have any 
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fitroDg preference for one road above another, if they be both 
equally level and smooth.” 

There lies tho very question,” said ho ; “ foV yon now admit 
that there may be a dillerenco.” 

“ I have neve? found in reality,” said she, ‘‘that these diffd*- 
enccs wore appreciable.” 

“ How is it that one so young should be so so philosophic?” 

said he, after a hesitation. 

“ Had you asked me that question in French, Mr. Repton, the 
language would liave come so pleasantly to your aid, and spared 
you the awkwardness of employing a granct phrase for a small 
quality; but my ‘philosophy* is simply this; that, to fill a 
station whose casualties range from courtesies in the drawing*- 
rooin to slights from the servants’ hall, one must arm themselves 
with very cleronsive armour, as much, nay more, against flattery 
than against sarcasm. If, in the course of time, this habit 
render one ung?uiial and uncompanionable, pray be lenient 
enough to ascribe tho fault to the condition as much as to the 
individual.” • 

“ But, to bo candid, I only recognise in you qualities the very 
opposite of all these; and, if 1 am to confess a smart at 
this moment, it is in feeling that I am not the man to elicit 
them.” 

“ There you do mo wrong. I should bo very proud to cajitivato 
Mr. Rep ton.” 

“Now we are on the good road at last! ” said he, gaily, “for 
Mr. Rcyton is dying to be captivated.” 

“ n'lic fortress that is only anxious to surrender oflers no great 
glory to the cqnqueror,” replied she. 

“ By Jove ! I’m glad you’re not at tho Bar,” 

“ If I had been, I could never have shown tho same forbear- 
ance as Mr. Rejiton.” 

“ How so ? What do you mean ? ” 

“I never could have refused a silk gown, sir; and they tell 
mo you have done so ! ” 

Ah ! they told you that,” said ho, colouring with pleasurable 
pride. “ Well, it’s quite true. Tho fact is correct, but f don’t 
know what explanation they hafo given of it! ” 

“TlKjro was none, sir — or at least none that deserve^ tbo 
name.” 

“ Then what was your own reading of it ? ” asked hev 

“ Simply this, sir ; that a proud man may very w.ell SOrVO in 
r^nks, but spurn the grade of a petty officer*” . 
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Jove; it is strange to find that a young lady should 
understand one’s motives better than an old Minister,” said lie, 
with an evident satisfaction. 

'“It would be unjust, sir, were I to arrogate any credit to my 
perspicuity in this case,” said she, hastily, ^ for I was aided 
in*my judgment by what, very probably, never camo under tho 
Minister’s eyes.” 

“ And what was that ? ” 

“A little volume which I discovered one day in tho library, 
entitled ‘Days of the llistorical Society of Trinity College,’ 
wherein I found Mrt Jlepton’s name not only one of tho first in 
debate, but tho very first in enunciating the great truths of 
political liberty. In fact, I might go further and say, the only 
one who had the courage to proclaim tho great principles of tho 
French Revolution.” 

“Ah — yes, I was a boy — % mere boy — very rash — full of 
hope — full of enthusiasm,” said Repton, with afi embarrassment 
that increased at every woi^d. “ We all took fire from tho great 
blaze beside us just then; bui^ my dear young lady, the flame 
has died out — very fortunately too — for if it hadn’t it would 
have burned us up with it. We were wrong — wrong with 
Burke, to bo sure — ‘ Errare Platonc,’ as one may say — ^but still 
wrong.” 

“You were wrong, sir, in confounding casualties with true 
consequences — wrong as a physician would be who abandoned 
his treatment from mistaking the symptoms of disease for tho 
effects of medicine. You set out by declaring there was a terrible 
malady to be treated, and you shrink back affrighted at Ihc first 
results of your remedies; you did worse, you accommodated 
your change of principles to party, and from the great champiqps 
of liberty you descended to bo — ^modern Wliigs ! ” 

“Why, what have wo hero? A Girondist, I verily believe! ” 
said Repton, looking' in her face, with a smile of mingled surprise 
and amazement. 

“ I don’t much care for the name you may give me, but I am 
one who thinks that tho work of the French Revolution is suto 
of its ‘Accomplishment. We shall veiy probably not do tho 
thing in tlic same way, but it will be done, nevertheless ; for an 
act ^Parliamdnt, though not so speedy, will be as effectual as 
a ‘ifoyade,’ and a Reforming Administration will work as cleanly 
as a CoRstitnent ! ” 

“But see; look at Prance at this moment. Is not society 

reoQpstituted pretty near to tho old models ? Wbat evidence 
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is there that the prestige of rank has suffered from the shock of 

revolution ? ” 

“ The best evidence. Nobody believes in it — not one. Society 
is reconstituted just as a child constructs a card-house to see 
how high he can*carry the frail edifice before it tumbles. The 
people — the true people of the Continent — look at the pageantry 
of a Court and a Nobility just as they do on a stage iDrocession; 
and criticise it in the same spirit. They endure it so long as 
their indolence or their cSprice permit, and then, some fine 
morning, ihcy’Jl dash down the whole edifice; and be assured 
that the fragments of tho broken toy wil>never suggest the 
seniinicnt to repair it.*’ * 

“ You are a Democrat of the first water ! ” exclaimed Repton, 
in half amtizcmcnt. 

“ I am simply for tho assertion of the truth everywhere and 
in everything — in religion and in politics, as in art and literature. 
If tho jicople bc*t!io source of power, don’t divert the stream 
into another channel ; and, above all, don’t insist that it should 
run up-hill ! Come abroad, Mr. Repfcon — just come over with 
ns to Paris — and see if what I am telling you bo so far from 
tho fact. You’ll find, too, that it is .not merely tho low-born, 
the ignoble, and the poor who profess these opinions, but the 
great, the titled, and the wealthy men of fourteen quarterings 
and ancient lineage ; and who, sick to death of a contest with a 
rich bourgeoisie, would rather start fair in the race again, and 
win whatever place their prowess or their capacity might give 
them. You’ll hear very good socialism from the lips of Dukes 
and PriScesscs who swear by Pourrier.” 

Repton stared at her in silence, not more amazed at the words 
he^heard than at the manner and air of her who spoke them; 
for she had gradually assumed a degreo of earnestness and 
energy which imparted to her features a character of boldness 
and determination, such as he had not seen in them before. 

“Yes,” resumed she, as though following out her own 
thoughts, “ it is your new creations, your ennobled banker, your 
starred and cordoned agitator of the Bourse, who now defends 
his order, and stands up for the divine right of misrulo !• Tho 
truly noble have other sentiments ! ” 

“There’s nothing surprises me so much,” shid Reptoaj^ at 
last, “ as to hear these sentiments from ono who has lived sur- 
rounded by all tho blandisliments of a conditiqp that ^Twes its 
existence to an aristocracy, and never could have arisen without 
quo— who has lived that delightful life of refined leisuro^aud 
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elevating enjoyment, such as forms the atmosphere of only one 
class throughout the whole world. How would you bear to 
exchange this for the chaotic struggle that you point at?” 

“ As for me, sir, I only saw the procession from the window, 
r.inay, perhaps, walk in it when I descend to the street ; but 
really,” added she, laughing*, “ this is w'tindering very far out of 
the record. I had promised myself to captivate Mr. llepton, 
and licre I am, striving to array evgry feeling of his heart and 
every prejudice of his mind against me.” 

“It is somelhinjv like five-aiul-Ilfty years since I last heard 
such sentiments as you have ji^st uitorod,” said llepton, gravely. 
“I was young and ardent — full of that ho])erulness in mankind 
which is, after all, the life-blood of Kepnblicanism — and lioro 
I am now, an old, lime-bardened lawyer, with very little faith 
in any one. How do you suppose ilmt such opinions can chime 
ill with all I have witnessed imtlio interval?” ^ 

“ Come over to Paris, sir,” was her I'cply. 

“ And I would ask nothing better,” rejoined bo. “ Did I ever 
tell you of what Harry Parsons said to Macnatty when ho pur- 
posed visiting France, after the peace /)f *15? ‘ Now is tho 

time to SCO the French capital,* said Mac. ‘1*11 put a guinea in 
one pocket and a shirt in the other, and start to-morrow.* — ‘ Ay, 
sir,’ said Parsons, ‘and never change citlicr till you come back 
again ! * ” 

Once back in his accustomed field, the old lawyer went along 
recounting story after story, every name seeming to suggest its 
own anecdote. Nor was Kate, now, an ungenerous listener; on 
the contrary, she relished his stores of wit and repartee. Thus 
they, too, went on their journey ! 

The third carriage contained Madame Hortense, Lady Doro- 
thea’s French maid; Mrs. Runt, an inferior dignitary of tho 
toilet; and Mark Peddar, Mr. Martin’s “Gentleman” — a party 
which, we are forced to own, seemed to combine more elements 
of sociality than were gathered together iu the vehicles that 
preceded thorn. To tlwir share there were no regrets for leaving 
home— no sorrow at quitting a spot endeared to tliem by long 
association. Tire sentiment was one of unalloyed satisfaction. 
Tlicy were escaning from the gioom of a long exile, and about 
to i^ccric forth into that world which they longed for as diigerly 
as their betters. And why should they not ? Are not all its 
pleasures, all its associations, more essentially adapted to such 
natures; and has solitude ono single compensatiou for all its 
depression to such as these ? 
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“ Our noble selves,” said Mr. Peddar, filling the ladies* glasses, 
and then his own, for a very appetising luncheon was there 
spread out before them, and four bottles of long-necked grace- 
fulness rose from.^ amidst the crystal ruins of a well-filled 
•ice-pail. Mam’selle, it is your favourite tipple, and deliciously/ 
cool.” 

“ Perfection,** replied mademoiselle, with a foreign accent, for * 
she had been long in Englaijd, “ and I never enjoyed it more. 
Au revoir,’* added she, waving her hand towards tho tall towers 
of Oro’ Martin, just visible above the trees — “ au rovoir ! ’* 

“ Just so — till I see you again,*/ said Mrs.^Runt ; “ and I*m 
sure 1*11 take good care that day won*t come soon, It seems 
like a terrible nightmare when 1 think of the eight long years 
I passed there,’* 

“ Et moi, twelve ! Miladi engage me, so to say, provisoire- 
ment, to come to Ireland, but with«a promise of travel abroad ; 
that we live in Paris, Rome, Naples — que sais-je? I accept — I 
arrive — et mo voici ! ” And mademoiselle threw back her veil, 
the better to direct attention to the* ravages time and exile had 
made upon her charms. 

‘‘ Hard lines, ma’am,” said Peddar, whose sympathy must not 
bo accused of an “ equivoque,” ‘‘ and here am I, that left tho 
best single-handed situation in all England, Sir Augustus 
Hawleigli’s, a young fellow just of age, and that never knew 
what money was, to come down here at a salary positively 
little better than a country curate’s, and live tho life of — of — 
what shay I say ? ” 

“No — ^tho leg, if you ple.ase, Mr. Peddar; no more wine. 
Well, just one .glass, to drink a hearty farewell to the old 
house.’* 

“I’m sure I wish Mary joy of her residence Ihei’c,** said 
Peddar, ' adjusting bis cravat; she is a devilish fine girl, and 
might do bettex', though.** 

“ She has no ambitions — no what you call them ? — no aspira^ 
tions for ‘Ic grand monde;* so pei'haps she has reason to stay 
where she is.” 

“ But with a young fellow of ton and fashion, mam'sclle — a 
follow who has seen life — to guidcf and bring her out, trust me 
there ai'fe excellent capabilities in that girl.** *And as ^^^r. 
Peddar enunciated the sentiment, his hands ran carejessly 
through Jxis hair, and performed a kind of impromptu toilet. 

“ She do dress herself bien mal.** 

Di.^racofully so/* chimed in Mrs. Runt. believe, when- 

yphl, 2Q 
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ever sTie bought a gown, her first thought was what it should 
ten into when she’d done with it.” 

I thought ‘that la Henderson might have taught her some- 
thing,” said Peddar affectedly. ^ 

“Ancontraire — she like to make the contrast moro strong;* 
’she always seek to make say — ‘Regardez, mademoiselle, see 
what a tournure is there ! ’ ” 

‘‘Do you think her handsome^ Mr. Peddar?” asked Mrs. 
Emit. 

“Handsome, yes; but not my style — not one of what I call 
my women; too lunch of this kind of thing, eh?” And ho 
drew his head back, and threw into liis features an expression of 
exaggerated scorn. 

“ Just so. Downright impudent, I’d call it.” 

“Not even that,” said Mr. Peddar, pondering; “haughty, 
rather — a kind of don’t-thiak-to-come-it-on-me style of look, 
eh?” 

“ Not at all amiable — ^i^oint do cola,” exclaimed mam’scllo ; 
“ but still, I will sa}’’, tres bon genre. You see at a glance that 
she has seen la bonne socicte.” 

“Which, after all, is the same all the world over,” said 
Peddar, dogmatically. “ At Vienna wo just saw tho same 
people we used to have with us in London ; at Rome, the same ; 
so, too, at Naples. I assure you that the last time I dined at 
Dolgoroukfs, I proposed going in tho evening to tlio Hay- 
market, I quite forgot wo wero on the Neva. And when 
Prince Gladuatoffski’s gcnileman said, ‘Wlioro shall jE set you 
down ? ’ I answered, carelessly, ‘ At my chambers in the Albany, 
or anywhere your Highness likes near that.*. Such is life ! ” 
exclaimed he, draining tho last of the champagne into* his 
glass. 

“ The place will bo pretty dull without us, I fancy,” said Mrs. 
Runt, looking out at tho distant landscape. 

• “ That horrid old Mother Broon won’t say so,” said Peddar, 
laughing. “ By Jove ! if it was only to escape that detestable 
hag, it’s worth while getting away.” 

“ ± offer her my hand when I descend the steps, hut she refuse 

* froidemeut,’ and say, ‘ I wiVih you as much pleasure ns you 
leaew) behind you.’ Pas mal for such a ‘ creature.* ” 

“ I didn’t even notice her,” said Mrs. Runt. 

foi, Icwas good with all tho world; I was in such joy- 
such spirits — that I forgave all and everything, I felt ‘nous 
Bommes cu route,’ and Paris — dear Paris — ^before us.” , 
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“My own sentiments to a T,” said Mr. Peddar. “Let me 
live on the Boulevards, have my cab, my stall at the Opera, two 
Naps, per diem for my dinner, and I’d not accep't Mary Martin’s 
Land if she ownq^ Cro’ Martin, and obliged me to live in it.” 

The speech was fully and warmly acknowledged, other sub- 
jects were started, and so they travelled the §ame voad as their 
betters, and perhaps with lighter hoarts. 


20 ^ 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

A COUNTRY AUCTION. 

With feelings akin to those with which the populace of a 
revolted city invade the on(3o sacred ediljQo of tlio deposed 
prince, the whole town and neighbourhood of Oughtcrard now 
poured into the demesne of Cro’ Martin, wandci'cd through the 
grounds, explored the gardens, and filled the house. An im- 
mense advertisement in the local papers had announced a 
general sale of horses and carriages, farming stock, and agri- 
cultural implements ; cattle of choice breeding, sheep of fabu- 
lous facilities for fat, and cows of every imaginable productive- 
ness, were there, with draft-horses, like dwax'f elephants, and 
bulls that would have puzzled a Matador. 

The haughty state in which the Martins habitually lived, tho 
wide distance by which they separated themselves ^■;oiu the 
neighbourhood around, bad imparted to Cro’ Martin a kind of 
dreamy splendour in the country, exalting even its well-merited 
claims to admiration. Some had seen tho grounds, a few had 
by rare accident visited the gardens, but tho house and the 
stables were still unexplored territories, of whose magnificence 
each spoke without a fear of contx*adiction. 

Country neigh boui'hoods ai’o rai’ely rich in, events, and of 
these, few can rival a great auction. It is not alone in fhe 
interests of barter and gain thus suggested, but in the thousand 
new channels for thought thus suddenly opened — the altered 
fortunes of him whoso eflbets *liave come to the hammer ; his 
degiik, or his banishment — both so much alike. The* visitor 
wand€ji"S amidst otgects which have occupied years in collection: 
some, tik3 results of considerable research and difficulty; some, 
the long-coveted acquisitions of half a. lifetime ; and some — wo 
Ixav^ Imown such —the fond gifts of friendship. There they ara 
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now bide by side in the catalogue, their private histories no 
more suspected than those of them who lie grass-covered in the 
churchyard. You admire that highly-bred hnhtcr in all the 
beauty of his symmetry and his strength, but you never think 
of the “little ShcTty” in the next stable with shaggy mane ataf 
llowing iail ; and yet it was on him the young heir used to ride; 
lin was the cherished animal of all the stud, led in beside the* 
break fast- tabic to be caressed and petted, fed with sngarfrom fair 
lingeirs, and patted by hands*a Prince might have knelt to kiss ! 
His rider now sleeps beneath the marble slab in the old aisle, 
and they who once brightened in smiles at th% sound of his tiny 
trot would burst into tears did tlic^ behold that pony ! 

So, amidst the triumphs of colour and design that grace the 
walls, }"ou Lave no eyes for a little sketch in water-colour — a 
mill, a shcaling beside a glassy brook, a few trees, and a moss- 
clad rock; and yet that littlo dra^yirig reveals a sad story. It 
is all that romainff of her who went abroad to die. You throw 
yourself in listless lassitude ui^on a couch : it was the work of 
one who beguiled over it the last hours of a broken heart! 
You turn your steps to the conservatory, but never notice the 
little llowcr-gardcn, wliose narrow walks, designed for tiny 
feet, need not the little spade to tell of the child-gardener who 
tilled it. 

Ay, this sclling-ofT is a sad process ! It bespeaks the disrup. 
tioii of a home ; the scattering of those who once sat around 
tliG same hearth, with all the dear familiar thing's about them I 

It was a ])right spring morning — one of those breezy, cloud- 
flitting (fays, Avitli flashes of gay sunlight alternating witli 
broad shadows, and giving in the tamest landscape every effect 
tlic^iainb.'r’s art could summon — that a long' procession, con- 
sisting of all imag'inablo vehicles, with many on horseback 
intermixed, wound their way beneath the grand entrance and 
through the park of Cro* Martin. Such an opportunity of 
gratifying long pent-up curiosity had never before offered; 
since, even whcfla death itself visited the mansion, the habits 
of exclusion were not relaxed, but the Martins went to their 
graves in the solemn state of their houseliolds alone, and*wero 
buried in a little chapel within tb« grounds, the faint tolling of 
the belb alone announcing to the world without lihat one of a 
proud house had departed, ^ 

The jjace of the carriages was slow as they jtnove^along, 
their occupants preferring to linger in a scene from which they 
had been hitherto excluded, struck by the unexpected beauty of 
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the Spot, and wondering at all tlie devices by which it was 
adorned. A few — a very few — had seen the place in boyhood, 
and were puzzling themselves to rccal this and tiiat memory; 
but all agreed in pronouncing that the demesne was far liner, 
•the timber better grown, and the lickls more liighly cultivated 
than anything they had ever before seen. 

' “I call this the finest place in Ireland, Dan!** said Captain 
Bodkin, as ho rode beside Nelligaifs car, halting every now and 
then to look around him. “There’s evciything cun make a 
demesne beautiful — wood, water, and mountain 1 *’ 

“And, better than all, a fine system of farming,’* broke in 
Nelligaii; “that’s the best field of ‘swedes’ I ever beheld! ” 

“And to think that a man would leave this to go live abroad 
in a dirty town in France!” exclaimed Mrs. Clinch, from the 
opposite side of the car. “ That’s perverseness indeed ! ” 

“Them there is all Swissk cov/s ! ” said Mr. Clinch, in an 
humble tone. 

“Not one of them, Clinch! they’re Aldernoys. The Swiss 
farm, as they call it, is all on^ho other side, with the ornamented 
cottage.” 

“ Dear ! dear ! there was no end to their waste and extrava- 
gance! ” muttered Mrs, Nclligaii. 

“Wait till you see the house, ma’am, and you’ll say so, 
indeed,” said the captain. 

“I don’t think we’re likely ! ” observed Nelligan, drily. 

“Why so?” 

“Just that Scanlan told Father Mather the auction jvo^ld bo 
held in the stables, for as thoro was none of the furniture to bo 
sold the liouse wouldn’t be opened.” „ 

“That’s a great disappointment!” exclaimed Bodkin. A 
sentiment fully concurred in by tlie ladies, who both declared 
that they’d never have come so far only to look at pigs and 
“ short horns.” 

“Maybe we’ll get a peep at the gardens,” said Bodkin, 
endeavouring to console them. 

“And the sow! ” broke in Peter Hayes, who had joined *tho 
part/* some time before. “They tell me she’s a beauty. She’s 
Lord Somebody’s breed, and bfats the world for fat ! ” 

J^ore’s Scfiinlan, now, and he’ll tell us everything,” said 
Bodkin. But the sporting attorney, mounted on a splendid 
little iiftrsc, i% top condition, passed them at speed, the few 
words he uttered being lost as he clashec^ by. 

What was it he said ? ” cried Bodkin. 
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I didn’t caicli tlie words,” replied NelUgaii; “and I suppose 
it was no great loss.” 

“He’s an imjmdent upstart! ” exclaimed Mr3. Clinch, 

“I think he ^aid something about a breakfast,” meekly 
interposed Mr, Clinch. • 

“And of course lie said nothing of the kind,” retorted his 
spouse. “ You never liajipened to be right in your life ! ” 

“ Faix ! I made sure of mine before I started,” said old Hayes. 
“ I ate a cowld goose 1 ” 

“Well, to be sure, they couldn’t be expected to entertain all 
that’s coming ! ” said Mrs. Nelli^an, who libw began a mental 
calculation of the numbers on the road. 

“TJiero will bo a iliousand people hero to-day,” said Bodkin. 

“ Five times that,” said Nclligan. “ I know it by the number 
of small bills tliat I gave cash for the last week. There’s not 
a farmer in the county doesn’t ex 4 )ect to bring back with him a 
j)rizc beast of one kind or other.” 

“I’ll buy that sow if she goes ‘reasonable,’” said Peter 
Hayes, whose whole thoughts seemed centered on the animal in 
question. 

“ What do they mean to do when they sell off the stock P ” 
asked the captain. 

“ I hear that the place will bo let,” said Nelligan, in a half 
whisper, “if they can find a tenant for it. Henderson told 
Father Maher, that come Avhat might, 'her ladyship would 
never come back licro.” 

“ Faij:! the only one of them worth a groat was Miss Mary, 
and I suppose they didn’t leave her the means to do mucli, 
now.” , 

’Tis she must have the heavy heart lo-day,” sighed Mrs. 
Nelligan. 

“And it is only fair and reasonable she should have her share 
of troubles, like the rest of us,” replied Mrs. Clinch. “When 
Clinch was removed from Maoroon we liad to sell off every stick 
and stone wo h'ad; and as the neighbours Jenow we must go, we 
dicin’t get five shillings in the pound by the sale.” 

“ That’s mighty grand — that is really a fine x>lace ! ” exclaimed 
Bodkin, as by a sudden turn of'^he road they came directly in 
front iff the house; and the whole party sat in,sl!crit admiration 
of the magnificent edifice before them. 

“ It is a Iloyal Palace — no less,” said Nclligap, at “and 
that’s exactly what j[o country gentleman wants. Sure wo 
know, well there’3 no fortune equal to such a residence.^ To 
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keep tip tliat house, as it ought to be, a man should have thirty 
thousand a year.*^ 

“ Give me fifteen, Dan, and you’ll sec if I don’t make it com- 
fortable,” said Bodkin. ^ 

“What’s this barrier here — can’t we go any further?” ex- 
claimed Nelligaii, as ho pei’ceivcd a strong paling across the 
avenue, 

“ We’re to go round by the stables, it seems,” said Bodkin ; 
“the Hall entrance is not to be invaded by such vulgar visitors. 
This is our road, here.” 

“Well, if I ev(A'!” exclaimed Mrs. Clinch, whose feelings 
really overpowered utterance. ^ 

“I don’t sec any great hardship in this after all, ma’am,” 
said Nelligan, “for we know if the family were at home we 
couldn’t even be here. Drive on, Tim.” 

A short circuit through a vgry thickly- wooded tract brought 
them at length to a large and massive gateway, over which the 
Martins* arms were sculptured in stone ; passing through which 
they entered a great courtly ard, three sides of which \verc 
occupied by stables, the fourth presenting a range of coach- 
houses filled with carriages of every description. 

A large tent was erected in the midst of the court for tho 
convenience of the sale, in front of which were pens for the 
cattle, and a space railed ofi’, wherein the horses were to bo 
viewed and examined. 

“This is all miglity well arranged,” said Bodkin, as he gave 
his horse to a groom, who, in tho unclress livery of Cro’^Martin, 
came respectfully to his aid as he got down, 

“ The sale will begin in about an hour, sir,” said the man, in 
answer to a question. “ Mr. Scanlan is now in the house with 
Mr. Gibbs, the auctioneer.** 

Vast crowds of people of every class, from the small Squire 
to the pughterard shopkeeper and country farmer, now came 
pouring in, all eager in their cariosity, but somehow all subdued 
into a kind of reverence for a spot from which *they had been 
so rigidly excluded, and the very aspect of which so far trans- 
cended expectations. Everything, indeed, was an object of 
wonderment. The ornamental® tanks for watering tho horses, 
supplied by beautifully-designed fountains; tho sculptured 
mtimllions along the walls, emblematising the chase, or the 
road ; bright mahogany partitions of the stalls, even to the 
little channels,*lined with shining copper, all demanded notice 
and comment; and many were the wise nftfiections utterei^with 
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fegard to those who thus squandered away their wealth. The 
sight of the cattle, however, which occupied this luxurious 
abode, went far to disarm this criticism, since certainly none 
ever seemed more worthy of the state and splendour that 
surrounded thoA. For these the admiration was hearty aiid 
sincere, and the farmers went along the stalls amazed and 
wonderstruck at the size and symmetry of the noble animals 
that filled them. 

“ To bo sold at Tattcrsall’s, sir, on the 4tli of next month,” 
said a gi’oom, whose English accent irnpfirtcd an almost sneer 
to the supposition that such a stud shouhr meet purchasers in 
Ireland. “ They’re all advertised in JJoWs 

“ What becomes of the hounds?” asked I’odkin. 

“LordCromoro takes them, sir; they’re to liiuit in Dorset- 
shire.” 

“ And the sow ? ” asked old^ Ilaycs, with eagerness ; “ she 
isn’t to go to England, is she ?” 

“ Can’t sn,y, sir. We don’t look arter no sows here,” replied 
the fellow, us he turned away in. evident disgust at his ques- 
tioner. 

A certain stir and bustle in the court without gave token that 
the sale was about to begin, and Scanlan’s voice, in its most 
authoritative tone, was heard issuing orders and directions on 
all sides, while servants went hither and thither distributing 
catalogues, and securing accommodation for the visitors with a 
degree of deference and attention most remarkable. 

“ I suppose wu’ro to pass the day in the stables, or the cow- 
houses,*nm’am ? ” said Mrs. Clinch, as with a look of indigna- 
tion she gazed at the range of seats now being hastily occupied 
by a miscelliideous company. 

If we could only get into tho gardens,” said Mrs. Nolligan, 
timidly. “ I’m sure if I saw Barnes he’d let us in.” And she 
slipped rapidly from her friends arm, and hastily cro.ssing the 
court, went in scflrch of her only acquaintance in the household. 
“ Did you see Eariics ? Where could I find Barnes ? asked she 
of* almost every one she met. And following tho complicated 
directions she received, she wandered onward, through a kttchen- 
gardcTi, and into a small nurserji beyond it. Bewildered as she 
I’eccdod beyond the sounds of the multitude, she turned into a 
little path which, traversing a shrubbery, opened upon a beauti- 
fully-cultivated “parterre,” whoso close-shaven sw^fd and 
flowery bods flanked a long range of windows opening to the 
ground, and which, to* her no small horror, she perceived to 
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form ono wing* of the mansion. While in her distraction to 
think what course was bi‘sfc to take, she saw a groom standing 
at the head of a small pony, harnessed to a diminutive carriage, 
and hastily approached him. Before, however, she liad attained 
vrithiu speaking distance, the man motioned to Jjcr, by a gesture, 
to retire. Her embarrassment gave her, if not courage, some- 
thing of resolution, and she advanced. 

“ Go back ! ’’ cried he, in a smothered voice; “ there’s no one 
admitted here.” 

“But I’ve lost my way. I was looking for Barnes ” 

“He’s not hero. ^Go back, I say,” reiterated the man, in the 
same stealthy voice. * 

But poor Mrs. ISTelligan camo on, confusion rendering her in- 
dilFerciit to all reproof, and in spite of gestures and admonitions 
to retire, steadily advanced tow'ards the door. As she passed 
one of the open windows, her glance caught something within; 
she stopped sudden!}^, and, in seeming shame at her intrusion, 
turned to go back. A muttered malediction from the servant 
increased her ten’or, and she uttered a faint cry. In an 
instant, the object at which she had been gazing arose, 
and Mary Marlin, her face traced with recent tears, started 
up and approached her. Mrs. Nclligan felt a sense of sickly 
faintness come over her, and had to grasp the window for 
support. 

“Oh, my dear young lady!” she muttered, “I didn’t mean 
to do this — I strayed licre by accident — I didn’t know where I 

was going ” ^ 

“ My dear Mrs. Nelligan, there is no need of these excuses,” 
said Mary, taking her hand cordially, and leadingjicr to a scat. 
“ It is a great jdeasuro to me to see a friendly face, and I 
'grateful for the chance that sent you here.” 

Mrs. Nclligan, once relieved of her first embarrassment, 
poured forth with volubility the explanation of her presence ; 
and Mary heard her to the end v/itli patient politeness. 

“ And you were going away somewhere,” resumed she, “when 
I stopped you. I see j^onr pony-chaise there at the door wait- 
ing fefi’ you, and you’re oil* to the quarries, or Kilkicran, I’ll be 
bound ; or maybe it’s only going away you arc, to be out of this 
for a defy or tt^o. God knows, I don’t wonder at it! Jt is a 
trying scene for you, and a great shock to your feelings, to see 
the plaV- dism£|.ntled, and everything sold off! ” 

“•It is sad enough,” said Mary, smiling through her tears. 
“Nob to say that you’ro left here all alpne, just as if yon 
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weren’t ono of tlio family nt all; that’s what I think most of. 
And where were 3'’OU going, clear ? ” 

“I was going to pass a few days at the Coftage — tlie Swiss 
Cottage. Calty^liroon, my old mirsc, has gone over there to 
get it in readiness for me, and I shall probably stay there tSl 
all this confusion be over/* 

“ To be sure, dear. What’s more natural than that you’d 
like to R[)aro 3"Our feelings^ seeing all carried away jnst as if it 
was bankrupts you were. Indeed, Dan said to me the things 
'wouldn’t bring more than at a sheriff’s sale, because of the 
hurry you were in to sell them off.” * 

“ My uncles orders were positiv^e on that subject,” said Mary 
calmly. 

“ Yes, dear, of course he knows best,” said she, with a shako 
of the head not exactly corroborating her own speech. “And 
how are you to live here by jjourself, dear ? ” resumed she ; 
“ sure you’ll dic*of the loneliness ! ” 

“ I don’t think so : I shall havo plenty to occupy me — more, 
indeed, than I shall be equal to.”« 

“ Ay, in the daytime ; but the long evenings — think of the 
long evenings, dear ! God knows, I find them very often dreary 
enough, even though I have a homo and Dan.” 

“ I’m not afraid of the long evenings, my dear Mrs. Nelligan. 
It is the only time I can S2)are for reading ; they will be my 
hours of recreation and amusement.” 

“ AVell, v;ell, I hope so, with all my heart,” said she, cloubt- 
ingly, ^ “You know your.self best, and maybe 3’ou’d be happier 
that way, than if you had somebody to talk to and keej^ you 
company.” ^ 

r“ I didn’t say that,” said Mary, smiling. “I never implied 
that a visit from some kind friend — ^Mrs. Nelligan, for instance 
— would not be a very pleasant event in my solitude.” 

“ To come ancl see you — to come to Cro* Martin ! ” c^^claimcd 
Mrs. Nclligan, as tbougli trying to reconcile her mind to the 
bare possibility of such a circumstance. 

“If you would not think it too far, or too much trouble ” 

“ Oh dear, oh dear, but it’s too much honour it would be ; 
and Dan — no matter what he’e^say to the contrary — would feel 
it sof in his own heart. Sure I know well how he felt about 
Joe being asked hero to dinner; and he’d never havo taivihi a 
part against your uncle in the election, if it, wasn’^j^that ho j 

thought Joe was slighted some way ” • 

‘[jSut nothing of the kind ever occurred. Mr. Joseph Nelji- 
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gan mot from us all tlie respect that his character and his 
talents entitled him to.” 

“ Don’t get wilrm about it, or I’ll forget everytliing that’s in 
my head !” exclaimed Mrs. Nelligan, in terror at the eagerness 
of ^Mary’s manner. “ Maybe it was Joe’s faul^ — maybe it was 

ybmig Massingbred’s — maybe it was ” 

• “ lint what was it ? ” cried Mary — what was alleged? what 
was laid to our charge ? ” 

“There, now, 1 don’t remember anything; you frightened me 
so, that it’s gone clean out of my mind.” 

“ My dear friend,^’ said Mary, caressinglj% “ I never mefint to 
alarm you, and let us talk oi something else. You say that 
you’ll come to see me sometimes is it a promise ?” 

“ Indeed it is, ray dear, whenever Dan give sme the car and 
liorsc ” 

“ But I’ll drive in for you, and bring 3*011 safely back again. 
You’ve only to say when y^ou’ll spend the day with me — and 
there’s so much to show yon here that you’d like to see. The 
gardens arc really handsome, and the hothouses. And Catty 
will show us her dairy, and T am vciy proud of my lambs.” 

“It is all like a dream to me — ;inst like a dream,” said Mrs. 
Nolligau, closing her eyes, and folding her arms, “ to think that 
I’m sitting here, at Cro’ Martin, talking to Miss Mary just as if 
I were her equal.” 

“ My clear, dear friend, it shall be a reality whenever you 
like to make it so ; and you’ll toll me all the news of Oiightc- 
rard — all .about every one there, for I know them, at least by 
mamc, and will be charmed to hear .about them.” 

“Mr. Scanlan wants an answer, miss, immediately,” said a 
Bcrv.aiit, presenting Mary with a few lines written ni pencil.” 

She opened tlie paper and read the following : “ Nelligan 
offers seventy pounds lor the two black horses. Is he to have 
them ? Sir Peter shows an incipient spavin on the off leg, and 
I fliink fie’d be vrcll sold.” 

“Tell Scanlan I’ll send him an ans^ver by-and-by,” said 
she, dismissing the servant. Then ringing the bell, she whim- 
pered ff. few words to the man who answered it. “ I have just 
sent a message to tell ]Mr. NcMigan I wish to speak to him,” 
said she, resuming her place on the sofa. “ It is a mere busi- 
nca..* matter,” added she, seeing that Mrs. Nelligan waited for 
some explanation. “ And now, when have you heard from your 
son?. Is' lie learning to spare himself anything of those great 
efforts h.e imposes upon his faculties? ” 
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This was to touch tho most sensitive chord in all her heart, 
and so she burst forth into a description of Joseph’s daily life 
of toil and study; his labours, his self-denial, his solitary, 
joyless existence., all calling up in turn her praises and her 
sympathy. * 

“ And I,” cried she, “ am always saying, what is it all for ? — 
what’s the use of it? — who is to be the better of it? Sui^* 
there’s only himself to get, whatever his father leaves behind 
him; and a pretty penny it is! Not that yoit would think so; 
but for the like of and in our station, it’s a snug fortune. 
He’ll have ujnvards of two thou^nd a year,* so that there’s no 
need to be slaving like a Turk.” 

“Your son’s ambitions take, very probably, a higher range 
than mere money-making,” said Mary. “He has a good right 
to suppose that his abilities may win him the highest of rewards I 
But here’s Mr. Nelligan.” Auck sho advanced courteously to 
meet him at the door. 

Fluslicd and healed by the scene he had just quitted, and 
evidently embarrassed by tlio sttnutioii in which ho stood, 
Nelligan bowed repeatedly in rcj^ly to Miss Martin’s greeting*, 
starting with amazement as he perceived Mrs. Nelligan, wlio 
maintained an air of inibrokcu dignity on the sofa. 

“ Well you may stare, Dan ! ” said she. “ I’m sure you never 
expected to see mo here ! ” 

“It was a most agreeable surprise for nzi?, at least,” said Mar^, 
motioning to a seat; then, turning* to Nelligan, added, “This 
little nqjc was the occasion of my asking you to stc]) over here. 
Will 3’’ou please to read it? ” 

“ How handsome — how candid, Miss M-artin I ” said Nelli- 
gan, as he restored it, after perusing it, “ Ah, my dear young 
lad}^ why wouldn’t your family deal always with us in this 
fashion and in everything I I beg your forgiveness but I forgot 
myself. I’ll stiejv to my offer, Miss — I wouldn’t take fifty 
pounds for niy ^bargain 1 ” 

“ This, of course, is in confidence between us, sir,” said Mary, 
as she tore up the note and threw the fragments on the ground. 
• “I wish I knew how to acknowlcdgo this. Miss Marfln. I 
wish I could show how sensible^ one in my station could bo of 
generefeiiy from one in yoursJ^ 

“Yon remind me very oj)portunely.that I have a faijourYo 
ask, Mr. Nelligan. It is this: My kind frie^nd he;ie, Mrs. 

has just promised to take pity on my solitude, and 
cccasfi^uully to come and see me. Will you kindly streDgJhen 
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Vier in ttiis benevolent intention, and aid lier to turn her steps 
very often towards Cro’ Martin ? ” 

NclHgan’s face grew deeply red, and an expression of the 
greatest embarrassment settled down on liis features, and it was 
^ith mucli difficulty, and in a voice labouring for utterance, that 
he said : 

'■ don’t see how this can be. Your friends would not 
approve — ^}mur family, I mean, Miss Martin — would, very 
naturiilly, resent the thought of such an intimacy! They 
look upon me as an enemy — an open and declared enemy — 

and so I am, where politics is concerned — but Ho 

hesitated, and after a struggle went on : No matter, it is war 
between us, and must be till one crushes the other. What I 
mean is this, young lady, that to encourage such acquaintance- 
ship as you speak of would look like an undue condescension on 
your part, or something even \rorso on ouvs.^* . 

‘‘ I’ll not listen to such subtleties 1 ” cried Mary, hastily, 
“Neither you nor I, my dear Mrs. Nelligan, care for party 
triumphs or defeats. There' aro a thousand themes wherein 
our hearts can feel alike — and these wo’ll discuss together, 
We’ro of the samo country — have passed our lives amidst tho 
same scenes, tho same events, and the samo people — and it will 
be hard if we cannot as easily discover topics for mutual esteem, 
as subjects of difference and disagreement.” 

• “But will it not be hinted, Miss Martin, that wo took the op- 
portunity of your solitude here to impose an acquaintanceship 
which had been impossible under other circumstances ? ’’ 

“If you are too proud, sir, to know me — ^lost an ungenerous 

sneer should damage your self-esteem ” 

“ Indeed, indeed we’ro not,” bi*oke in Mrs. Nelligan. “ You 
don’t know Dan at all. He wouldn’t exchange the honour of 
sitting there, opposite you, to be High Sheriff.” 

A seiwant fortunately presented himself at this awkward 
moment with a whispered message for Miss Martin 5 to which 
she replied aloud : 

“ Of course. Tell Mr. Scanlan it is my wish — my orders,” 
added^ she, more firmly. “The house is open to any one who 
desires to see it. And now, before I go, Mr. Nelligan, tell me 
that I have convinced you — tell me that my reasons haf e pre- 
vailed, and that yon acknowledge we ought to be friends. And, 
as she svid the .last words, she held out her hand to him with a 
grace so perfect, and an air of such winning fascination, that 
old IJTelligan could only stammer out; 
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It sliall bo how yon plcaso. I never bargahiocl to dispute 
against such o(hls as this. We are, indeed, your friends ; dispose 
oi' Ti3 how you like.” And, so saying, ho conducted her to the 
little caiTiago, and, assisting lier to her seat, took his leave 
with all the respect ho could have shown a Queen. 

“It’s nioro than a prejudice, after all,” muttered ho, as he 
looked after her as slio drove away. “There’s something 
deeper and stronger in it than that, or else a few words, spoken 
by a young girl, couldn’t so suddenly rout all tho sentiments of 
a liFetiine! Ay, ay,” added he, still to himself, “wo may pull 
tlicni down — we may humble thorn — ^but \Wll never fill their 
places ! ” * 

“And we’re to sco the house, it seems!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Nclligan, g;atheriug her shawl around her. 

“ 1 don’t care to look at it till she licrself is hero! ” said old 
Nclligan, taking his wife’s arra^ and leading her away across 
the lawn, and ih the direction of tho stables. There was that 
in his moody preoccupation which did not encourage her to 
venture on a word, and so, she went along at his sido in 
bIIciico. 

“You’re to liavo tho black horses, Mr. NelHgan,” said 
Scanlan, overtaking him. NelHgan nodded. “You’ve got a 
cheap pair of nags, and as good as gold,” continued ho. A 
dry half smile was all the reply. “Mr. Martin bred them 
himself,” Scanlan went on, “and no price would have bought 
them three weeks ago; but everything is going for a song to- 
day ! I don’t know how I’ll muster courage to tell them the 
results *of tlie sale ! ” 

“You’ll have courage for more than that,” said NelHgan. 
And, althougli only a chance shot, it fell into a magazine, for 
Scanlan grew crimson and then pale, and seemed ready to 
faint. 

NelHgan stared with amazement at the effect his few words 
had produced, and then passed on, while the attorney muttered 
between his teeth ; “ Can he suspect me ? Is it possible that I 
have betrayed myself? ” 

^ No, Maurice Scanlan. Be of good cheer; your secret is safe. 
No one has as much as the veryiiarest suspicion that the petty- 
foggirg practitioner aspires to the hand of Mary Martin ; 
even in the darkest dreams of that houso’^ & 

humiliation obtruded itself anywhere! > 
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CHAPTEE XXVI. 


Ours is a very practical age, and no matter liow skilfully a 
man play the game of life, iheve is but one tost of Ills ability — 
did be win? If this condition attend him, liis actions meet 
cliaritalilc construction — his doings arc all favourably regarded ; 
and while his capacity is extolled, even his short-comings aro 
extenuated. We dread an unlucky man! There is a kind of 
contagion in calamity, and we shun him as though he were 
plague-stricken ! But with what flatteries we greet the success- 
ful one I That he reached the goal is the sure guarantee of his 
merits, and woe to him who would canvass the rectitude of his 
progress! Defeat is such a leveller! Genius and dulness, 
courage and pusillanimity, high-hearted hope and wasting 
energy, are all confounded together by failure, and the world 
would only smile at any effort to discriminate between them. 
Perhaps in the main the system -works well — perliaps mankind, 
incapable of judging motives — too impatient to iuvestig'^.te 
causes — is wise in adopting a short cut for its decisions. 
Certain it is, the rule is absolute that proclaims Success to bo 
Desert !i. 

Lady Dorothea was now about to experience this severe 
lesson, and not the less heavily that sho never anticipated it. 
After a wearisome journey the Marlins arrived in Dublin. Tne 
apartments secured to them, by a previous letter, at Bilton’s, 
were all in readiness for Iheii- receiitioii. The “ Saunders’* of 
the day duly chronicled their arrival; but there the great event 
cdjmed to terminate. No message from her ladyship’s noble 
kiiisin an ^greeted their coming — no kind note of welcome — not 
even a visit from Mr. Lawrence Belcour, the aide-de-camp in 
waiting. The greatest of all moralists yrarns us against putting 
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confidence in Princes; and how doubly truthful is the adage 
when extended to Viceroys! Small as was the borough of 
Oughterard, and insignificant as seemed the fact who should be 
its representative the result of the election was made a grea^ 
matter at the “Castle.” Ilis excellency was told that the 
Martins had mismanaged everything — they had gone to work 
in the old Tory cut-and-thrust fashion of former days — con- 
ciliated no interest, won over no antagonism. They had acted 
“precisely as if there had been no Relief Bill”— wo steal 
Colonel Massingbred’s words — and they wer^ beaten — beaten in 
their own town — in the person o^one of their own family, and 
by a stranger! The Viceroy was vexed. They had miscon- 
Biriicd every word of his letter — a letter that, as he said, any 
child might have understood — and there was a vote lost to his 
party. It was in vain that the Chief Secretary assured his 
excellency, “ Jacl^ was a clever fcAlow”, who^d put all to rights;” 
that with a little time and a liillo dexterity he’d be able to vote 
with the Ministry on every important division ; the great fact 
remained unatoned for — his family, his own connexions, “had 
done nothing for him.” 

The first day in town dragged its length slowly over, Martin 
was fatigued, and did not go abroad, and no one camo to visit 
him. To do him justice, lie was patient under the neglect; to 
say more, ho was grateful for it. It was so pleasant “ to bo let 
alone ; ” not even to be obliged to seo Henderson, nor to be 
consulted about “ Road Sessions ” or “ Police Reports,” but to 
have oiw's day in total unbroken listlessncss ; to have simply to 
say, “ We’ll dine at seven,” and “I’m out for every one.” Far 
otherwise fare^l it in my “ lady’s chamber.” All her plans had 
been based upon tlo attentions she was so certain of receiving, 
but of which, no •, not a sign gave token. She passed the day 
in a state of alrnu^t feverish excitement, the more painful from 
her efibrt to conc^ial and control it. Repton dined with them. 
Ho came that /lay, “ because, of course, he could not expect to 
catch them disengaged on any future occasion.” Her ladyship 
was furious at the speech, but smiled concurrence to it^ while 
"Martin carelessly remarked, “ Pi*om all that I see, wo may 
enjoy the same pleasure very oftfii.” Never was^tlie old lawyer 
so disifgreeable when exerting himself to be the opposite, /gfe 
had come stored witli all the doings of the capital — its dinned 
and evening parties, its “mots,” and its gossip. Pfom the 
political rumours and tho chit-chat of society, he went on to 
spe^of the viceregal court and its festivities. 

voii. I. ' 21 
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If there bo anything I detest,” said her ladyship, at last, 
** it is the small circle of a vei’y small metropolis. So long as 
yon look at it carelessly, it is not so offensive ; but when you 
stoop to consider and examine it ^Yith attention, it reminds jmu 
df the hideous spectaclo of a glass of water as seen ilirongh a 
magnifier — ^you detect a miniature world of monsters and de- 
formities, all warring and worrying each otlier.” And with 
this flattering exposition of her opinion she arose speedily after 
dinner, and, followed by Miss Henderson, retired. 

“Ipei’ccivo that wo had not tlio car of the Court for on r 
argument,” said Repton, as ho resumed liis place after coiidiict- 
ing her to tho door. Martin sipped liis wino in silence. I 
never expected she’d like Dublin. It only suits those who pass 
their lives in it; but I fancied, that wdiat with Castle civili- 
ties ” 

“There’s tho rub,” broke ir Martin, but in^a voice subdued 
almost to a whisper. “TheyVe taken no notice of us. For 
my own part, I’m heartily obliged to them ; and if they’d con- 
descend to feel offended with us, I’d only be more grateful ; but 
my lady ” 

“ A long, low whistle from Eepton implied that ho had fully 
appreciated tho “ situation.” 

“Ah, I SCO it,” cried ho; and this explains the meaning of 
an article I read this morning in ihoEvenincf l^ost — the Govern- 
ment organ — wherein it is suggested that country gentlemen 
would be more ellicieut supporters of the Administration if they 
lent themselves heartily to comprehend the requirements of 
recent legislation, than by exacting heavy reprisals on their 
tenants in moments of defeat and disappointment,” 

“ WeV. *' is rather bard,” said Martin, with more of energy 
than he usually spoke in — “it is hard ! They first hounded "3 
on to contest the borough for them, and they now abuse us that 
wo did rot make a compromise with the opposite party. And 
as to measures of severity, you know well I never concurred in 
them — I never permitted them.” 

“But they are mistaken, nevertheless. There are writs ui 
preparation, and executions about to issue over fourteen town- 
lands. There will be a gciierii,! clearance of the population at 
Kylc-a-Noe. Xou’ll not know a face there when you gc back, 
ilartiu ! ” 

“Wno can gay that I’ll ever go back?” said he, mourn- 
fully- 

Pome, come, I trust you will I hope to pass some pla^^g^t 
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days ^Y^tIl you there ere I die,” said Repton, cheeringly. “ In- 
deed, until you arc there again, I’ll never go farther west than 
Athloiie on 1113^ circuit, “i’d not like to look at the old i)laco 
without you !” 

Martin nodded as lie raised his glass, as if to thank him, and 
then dropped his head niouriifully, and sat without speaking. * 

“ Poor dear Mary ! ” said he, at last, with a heavy sigh. “ Oik* 
desertion of her is too bad ! It’s not keejiing the pledge I made 
to Barry ! ” 

“ Well, well, there’s nothing easier than the remedy. A week 
or so will SCO }’ou settled in some city nbroadp — Paris, or Brussels, 
jiorliaps. Lot her join you; PlPbe her escort. Egad! Pd like 
tho excuse for the excursion,” ro])licd Repton, gaily. 

“Ay, Repton,” said the other, pursuing his own thoughts and 
not heeding the interrujition, “ and you kiiow what a brother he 
was. By Jove !” cried ho, alouj, “ were Bany just to see what 
wc’vo done — h(?w we’ve treated tho place — the people — his 
daughter ! — were he only to know how I’ve kcj)t my word with 

him Look, Repton,” added Jie, grasping tho other’s arm 

as lie S])oke, “ there’s not as generous a fellow breathing as 
Barry — this world has not his equal for an act of noble self- 
devotion and sacrifice. His life ! — he’d not think twice of it if 
I asked liirii to give it for mo; but if ho felt — if ho could just 
awaken to the conviction that he was unfairly dealt with — that 
when believing he was sacrificing to alTcction and brotherly loye 
ho was made a dupe and a fool of ” 

“Incautious, Martin; speak lower — ^remember wLcro you 
arc,^ said Ri’plon, guardedly. 

“ I tell you this,” resumed the other, in a tone less loud but . 
Mt less forcible, “ the very warmth of his nature — that same 
•-^oblo, generous source that feeds every impulse of his life — 
would supply tho force of a torrent to his passion ; he’d De a 
tiger if you aroused him I ” ^ 

“ Don’t you perceive, my dear friend,” said Repton, calmly, 
“ how you are exaggerating everything — not alone your owu 
culpability, but his resentment 1 Grant that you ought not to 
liavo loft Mary behind you — I’m sure I said everythinffi could 
against it — what more easy thmi io repair the wrong?” 

“ No, 1.0, Repton, you’re quite mistaken. IVko my word for 
it, you don’t know that girl. She has taught herself to 
that her place is there — that it is her duty to live anjefngst thoi 
people. She may exaggerate to her own mmd the good she 
. she may fancy a thousand things as to th'o bQxiefit she 
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bestows — ^but she cannot, by any self-deception, over-estimate 
the results upon her own heart, which she has educated to feel 
as only they do who live amongst the poor ! To take her away 
from this would be a cruel sacrifice, and for what? — a world 
she wouldn’t care for, couldn’t comprehend.” 

“Then what was to have been done?” 

’ •“ I’ll tell yon, Repton ; if it was her duly to stay there, it was 
doubly ours to have remained also. When she married,” added 
lie, after a pause — “when she had got a homo of her own — 
then, of course, it would have been quite didcrent ! Heaven 
knows,” said he, sighing, “ wo Jiavo little left to tie us to au}'- 
thing or anywhere ; and as to myself, it is a matter of the most 
perfect inditfercnce wlicther I drag out the year or two that 
may remain io me on the shores of Galway or bcsiJo the 
Adriatic ! ” 

“I can’t bear this,” cried Repion, angrily. ,/‘If ever there 
was a man well treated by fortune you arc he.” 

“I’m not complaining.” 

“ Not complaining ! but. liftng* it, sir, that is not enough ! 
Tou should bo overflowing with gratitude ; your life ought to 
be active with benevolence; you should bo up and doing, 
wherever ample means and handsome encouragement could 
assist merit or cheer despondency. I like your notion that 
you don’t complain ! Why, if you did, what sliould bo done 
by those who really do travel the shady side of existence? 
— who are weighted with debt, bowed down with daily diffi- 
culties, crippled with that penury that eats into a man’s ^•'''lure 
till his » very affections grow sordid, and his very dreams are 
tormented with his duns! Think of the poor -^ellows with 
ailing wives and sickly children, toiling daily, not to give them 
luxuries — ^not to snp]Dly them with what may alleviate wear' 
ness or distract suffering, bub bare sustenance — coarse diet and 
coarser d^'css! Ah, my dear [Martin, that Romanist plan of 
fasting one day in the week wouldn’t be a bad institution were 
we to introduce it into our social code. If you and I could 
have, every now and then, our feelings of privation, just to 
teach ufi what others experience all the week through, we’d 
have, if not more sympathy with narrow fortune, at least more 
thankfulness for its opposite.” ‘ 

-^^Her ladyship begs you will read this note, sir,” said a ser- 
vant, presenting an open letter to Martin. He took it, and 
having perused it, handed it to Repton, who slowly read tlio 
following lines ^ 
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“ ‘ The Lodge, Tuesday. 

“‘IFadam, — T have his Excellency’s commahJs to inquire on 
what day it will suit Mr. Martin and your ladyship to favour 
liim with your*company at dinner? His Excellency would 
liimself say Saturday, but any intermediate day more convenient 
to yourself* will be equally agreeable to him. 

“ ‘ I have the honour to remain, madam, 

“ ‘ \Tith every consideration, yours, 

“ ‘LawkEx\ce Belcour, A.D.O.* 

“ ‘ With every considcrai ion ! ’ repeated *tlepton. “ Confound 
the puppy, and his Frenchified phraseology. Why is ho not, 
as he ought to be, your obedient servant ?” 

“It is a somewhat cold and formal invitation,” said Martin,, 
slowly. “I’ll just see wliat she thinks of it;” and he arose 
and left the ro«m. His abseneJO was fully of twenty minutes’ 
duriition, and when ho did return his face betokened agi- 
tai/ion. 

“Here’s more of it, Repton,” s*aidj[ie, filling and drinking oflp 
Iiis glass. “It’s all mij fault, it seems. I ought to have gone 
out to the ‘Lodge’ this morning, or called on somebody, or 
done somctlnng ; in fact, I have been remiss, neglectful, deficient 
ill proper resjieci ” 

“ So that you decline the invitation? ” broke in Repton. 

“Not a bit of it; wo’ro to accojit it, man. That’s what I 
cannot comprehend. We are ofieiidcd, almost outraged, but 
stil^y^’ro to submit. All, Repton, I’ll bo really rejoiced when 
wo leave this — get away from all these petty annoyances and 
small iiitriguings, and live amongst strangers ! ” 

*“!Most })ntriotically spoken; but I’m not surprised at what 
yv.a say. Have you made any resolve as to whither you mean 
to go ?'” 

“No; wo haw so many plans, that the chances are wo take 
none of then*. I’m told — I know nothing of it myself — but 
I’m told tluit wc shall easily find — and in any part of the 
Continent — the few requirements wc want; which arc, an 
admirable climate, great cheapness, and excellent society.” 

TJiero was a slight twinkle in Martin’s eye as he spoke, as if 
he w*oi*c iii reality relishing the absurdity of these expectations. 

“Was it Kate Henderson wlio encouraged you to ci^pdit 
flattering picture?” 

No ; these are my lady’s own expericncies, aerivea irom a 
‘Tafence therq ‘when George the Third was King.^* A-s to 
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Kate, tho pirl is by no deficlenl; in common sense; sLo 

has tho tVivolity of a Feencliwoninn, and tliut lig’ht, superficial 
tone foivigu education ini]>arts; but take my word lor if, 
llcpton, she has very line lacuUics!** 

' ‘"1 will take your ^YorJ for it, ^lartin. I think you do licr no 
more than justice,” said the old lawyer, sciit(‘n(.ioiisiy. 

“And ril tell you another (jnality she possesses,” said Marlin, 
in a lower aiul more cautious tone,' as though dreading to bo 
OYevheurd — “ she understands luy lady to perfection — when to 
yield, and when to i>py)use her. The girl lias an instinct about 
it, and docs it admirably; and thovc was poor dear Mary, with 
all her abilities, and she never could succeed in this! Ilow 
strange, for nobody would think of comparing tho two 
girls!” 

“ Nobody ! ” drily rc-echoed Ropton. 

“I mean, of course, that nobody who know 'the world could, 
for in all the glitter and show off of fashionable acquirement 
poor Molly is the inferior.” , 

Repton looked stoadfiiotly at him for several seconds; ho 
scorned as if deliberating within himself whether or not he’d 
undeceive him at once, or suffer him to dwell on an illusion so 
pleasant to believe. The latter feeling prevailed, and he merely 
nodded slowly, and passed the decanter across the table. 

“Molly,” continued Marlin, with all the fluency of a %vcak 
man when ho fancies he has got tho better of an argument — 
•‘Molly is her father all over. The same resolution — the same 
warmth of heart — and that readiness at an expedient v.'hicli 
never failed poor Barry ! What a clever fellow he was 1 If ho 
liad a fault, it -was just being too clever.” *' 

“Too speculative — too sanguine,” interposed Repton. ^ 

“That, if you liko to call it so ; tho weakness of gonius.”' ' 

Repton gave a long sigh, and crossing his arms, ftll into a fit 
of musing, and so they both sat for a considerable time. 

“HaiTy is coming home, you said?” broke" in Repton at 
last. 

“Tqs; ho is tired of India — tired of soldiering, I believe.^ 
If he can’t manage an exchange into some regiment at home, I 
think he’ll sellcout.” 

-{.‘By Jove!” said the old lawyer, speaking to himself, but 
still aloud, “ the world has taken a strange turn of late. The 
men thal used 'to have dash and energy have become loungers 
and idlers, and the energy — the real energy of the nation — has 
centered in the women — the women and the priests I n 
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not mncli misfalcGii, we sliall sea some rave specimens of cn= 
thusiasin cro long. Such elements as those ^will not slumber 
nor sloop ! ’ 

Wliilo Maviiy wns pondering over this spcoeli, a servant 
cnlored to say ilud. llv. Crow was without, jiiid bogged to kiic^v 
if he iviiglit pay bis respects. “Ay, by all means. Tell hiin’to 
come iij,” said Jlartin. And the words wero scarcely uttered 
when tlio artist made hi§ a])pcai*ancc, in full dinner costume, 
and with a covlain iinstcadino^s in his gait, and a restless look 
in his eyes, that iuJicaied bis having indulged freely, ^Yitllont; 
however, having passed the barrier of sobi^ety. 

“You heard of our arrival, \hcn? ’* said ^»Iartin, after tin. 
other had paid liis respects, and assumed a seat. 

“ Yes, sir. It was mentioned to-day at dinner, and so J 
resolved that, when I could manage to step away, I’d just drop 
iu and ask Low her ladyship and yourself were.” 

“ Where did you dine, Crow ? ” 

“ At the Chief Sccrctaiy’s, sir, in the Park,” replied Crow, 
with a mixture of ])rido and baslflulncss. 

“ Ah, indeed. Was your party a largo one ? ” 

“ There were fourteen of us, sir, but 1 only knew three or four 
of the number.” 

“ And who were they, Crow ? ” said Repton, whoso curiosity 
on all such topics was extreme, 

“Young Nolligan was one. Indeed, it was through him I 
was asked myself. Colonel Massingbred was good enough to 
comc^ver and have a look at my Moses — a favour I humbly 
liojfc you’ll do me, gentlemen, any spare morning, for it’s a new 
conception altogether, and I make the light come out of the 
bulrushes, just as Caravaggio did with his Lazarus.” 

“ Never mind Lazarus, Crow, but tell us of this dinner. Who 
were the others ? ” 

“Well, sir, tl^re was Nclligan and mo — that’s one and Tom 
Magennis — 4vo ” 

^ “Our neighbour of Barnaghccla ? ” exclaimed Martin, in 
amazement. 

“ The same, sir. I left him there at the port wine, •and my 
word for it but theyTl not gct*him away easily, though Father 
Ilailferty will do bis best ” • 

“And was the priest also of the party ? ” " 

“He was, sir; and sat at the colonel’s left,^and treated# 

with every honour and distinction,” 

Eh, Martin^ am I a true prophet? — answer m’e that Has 
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Val Repton foretolcl the course of events wo are entering upon, 
Or has he not ? 

‘‘ But this is a'regular outrage — an open insult to us ! cried 
Martin, “Here is a leading member of the Government en- 
tertaining the very men who opposed and defoSted us — actually 
caressing the very party which they enlisted us to crush ! ” 

. *‘This game is witliin every child’s comprehension!” said 
Repton. “If you^ and men of j’^our stamp and fortune, could 
have secured them a parliamentary majority, they’d have pre- 
ferred you. You’d bo pleasanter to deal with, less exacting, 
more gentlemanly ip. fact; but, as you failed to do this — as it 
was plain and clear 3^ou liad <iiot tlic people with you — why, 
they’ve thrown you over without a Fcruj^lc, and taken into their « 
favour the men who can and will serve them. T don’t mean to 
say that the bargain is a good one — nay, I believe the price of 
such aid will be very costly ; but what do they care ? It is one 
of the blessings of a representative governr/ient that Tories 
have to pay Whig debts, and Whigs are heirs to Tory defal- 
cations.” 

“Were politics discussefd at table?” asked Martin, half im- 
patiently. 

“All manner of subjects. We had law, and the assizes, and 
the grand jury lists, and who ought to be high sheriffs, and who 

not. And 3’oung Massingbred made a kind of a speech ” 

“ Was he there also ? ” 

“That ho was ; and did the lioiioui’S of the foot of the table, 
and made it the pleasantest place too ! Tiie way ho introduced 
a toast to the independent and enlightened electors of Ou^^itc- 
rard was as neat a thing as ever I lieard,” 

“The devil take the whole batch^of them!” cried Marfcvi. 
“To think that I’ve spent nearly three thousand pounds fo;* 
such a set of scoundrels is past endiiranco. I’ll never set fubt 
amongst them again; as long as I live I’ll never cuter that 
town.” ' ' ' 

“Father Neal’s own words,” cried Crow. “‘A'fc done with 
Martin for ever,’ said he. ‘This election was liis Waterloo. 
He mar abdicate now ! ’ ” < 

“ And that sentiment was listened to by ihe Chief Secretary?” 
exclaimed Martin. 

-^If he wasn’t deaf he couldn’t help hearing it, for we all 
, did; and when I ventured to observe that a country was never 
the better for lossing tbe patrons of ai t, and the great families 
that could encourage a genius, young Massingbred said, 
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tip Moses, Mr. Crow — give up Moses, and point Dnniol O’Connell, 
find you’ll never want admirers and supporters ! ’ And they 
drowned me in a roar of laughter.” 

“ I wish my lad;^ could only hear all this,” said Repton, in a 
•'whisper to Martin. 

“Alwa 3 ^s provided that I wero somewhere else!” answertyd 
Martin. “But to be serious, Repton, I’ll hold no intcreourse 
with men who treat us in thi^ fashion. It is absurd to suppose 
that the Secretary could receive at his table this rabble — this 
herd of low, vulgar ” 

“ Eh — what ! ” broke in Crow, with an expression of such 
* truly comic misery as made Repton shako 'ivilh laughter. 

“I didn’t mean i/ou,^ Crow — 1 never tljoiight of including you 
in such company — but if these be Colonel jMassingbred’s guests, 
I’ll swear that Godfrey Martin shall not bo my Lord Rccking- 
ton’s!” And with this bold resplve, uttered in a voice and 
manner of very unusual firmness, Martin arose and left the 
room. 

“On the whole, then, your partywas a pleasant one?” said 
Repton, anxious to lead Crow into some further details of tlio 
late dinner. 

“Well, indeed it w’ns, and it was not,” said the artist, 
licsitatingly. “It was like a picture with some fine bits in it 
— a dash of rich colour hero and there — but no keeping ! — no 
general efibet! You understand? I myself took no share in 
the talk. I never understood it; but I could see that they who 
did wero^ somehow at cross-purposes — all standing in adverso 
light:t*^if I may use the expression. Whenever the colonel 
himself, or oiio^of the ‘swells’ of the company, came out with 
a fi«c sentiment about regenerated Ireland, happy and pros- 
^ ous, and so forth, Magennis was sure to break in with some 
violent denunciation of the infernal miscreants, as he called tho 
landlords, or the greatest curse of the land — the Law Church ! ” 

“ And how did Jp’ather Neal behave ? ” 

“With great decorum — tho very greatest. Ho moderated 
all*Tom’s violence, and repeatedly said that he accepted no 
^Participation in such illiberal opinions, ‘We have grievances, 
it is true,* said he, ‘ but we live mider a Government able and 
willingitto redress them. It shall never bo .saidx)f us that wo 
were either impatient or intolerant,* ‘With such support, n.^.. 
Government was ever weak ! * said the colonel, and th^J took 
wine together.** • 

^ was very pleasant to see ! ” said Repton. 
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‘*So it was, sir,” rejoined Crow, innocently; “and I thought 
to myself, if there was only an end of all their squabbling and . 
lighting, they’d have time to cultivate the arts and cherish men 
of genius — if they had them ! ” added lie, after a pause. 

“Father hTeal, then, made a favourable impression, you’d 
iay ? ” asked Repton, half carelessly. 

“I’d say, very favourable — very favourable indeed. I re- 
marked that be always spoke so freely, so liberally. Twice or* 
tbrice, too, he said, ‘If the Papists do this, that, or t’other;’ 
and when the colonel asked whether the Catholics of Ireland 
submitted implicfily to Ilon^p in all things, lie laughed heartily,, 
and said, ‘About as nincli as wc do to the Cham of Tartary ! ’ 

“ ‘ I’d like to examine our friend there before the Committee,’ 
■whispered an old gentleman at the colonel’s right hand. 

“‘It was the very thing was jiassing through my own mind 
at the minute,’ said the colonel. 

“‘That’s exactly the kind of thing wc want,’ said the old. 
gentleman ag’ain — ‘a bold, straightforward denial — something 
that would tell admiralty ^^ith the TIouso! ’ 

“ ‘ Present mo to your friend Massiiigbrcd ! ’ And then tho 
Chief Secretary said, ‘The Member for Strudebam — ISiIr. 
Crutchlcy — is very desirous of being known to you, Mr. 
RalTerty.’ And there was great smiling, and bowing, and 
drinking wine togctlior after that.” 

Martin now re-entered the room, and taking his place at tho 
table, sat for some minutes in moody silence. 

“Well,” said Rc 2 )ton, “what docs my lady think of your 
tidings ? ” 

“ She says she doesn’t believe it ! ” • 

“Doesn’t believe that these people dined with Massingbr'od— 
that Crow saw them — heard them — dined with them? ” 

“No, no — not that,” said Martin, gently, and laying liis hand 
familijp>rly on Crow’s arm. “Don’t mistake me, nor don’t let 
Repton play tho lawyer with us and pervert the evidence. 
]jady Dorothea can’t believe that her distinguished relative,, tho 
Viceroy, would ever countenance this game; that — that — in 
fact,^ we’ro to dine there, Repton, and see for ourselves! 
Though,” added he, after a HI*ief pause, “what we are to sec, or 
what we are'^to do when we’ve seen it, I wish anybody would 
:c6ll me!” 

I’ll ^ be that man! ” said Repton, with a mock solem- 
nity, and imitating the tone and manner of a judge delivering 
Bentence, “You’ll go from this place to the yieve 
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you’ll bo fed Ho tbo node,’ feasted and flattered, and all your* 
g'ood resolves and bigli purposes v’ill be cal ami your 

iiobio indignation buried 'witliin tlic ju’cciiicts of your own 
. licarts ! ” 

And, so saying, be arose from tbc table and c\fcudcd bis- 
band to take leave, Avith all the gravity of a solemn fari'Avell. * 
“If 3^011 could say a word to his excellency about Moses,” 
muttered Crow, as be was lonA'ing- the room, “it would be tbo 
making* of me!” But Msiriiu never heeded the appeal — 
perhaps ho never heard it. 
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CHArXEIl XXVII. 

r 

DAE KENIKG FORTUNES. 

The Martins had alwa}'^ lived a life of liaugliiy estrangement 
from their neighbours; ihc^;e were none of ^exactly their own 
rank and pretensions witliiii miles of them, and they were too 
proud to acknowledge the acquaintance of a small squirearchy, 
which was all that the country around could boast. Notwith- 
standing all the isolation of the their existence, their departure 
created a great void in tlio county, and their absence was sen- 
sibly felt by every class around. The very requirements of a 
large fortune suggest a species of life and vitality — the move- 
ment of servants — the passing and I’cpassing of carriages — the 
necessary intercourse with market and post — all impart a de- 
gree of bustle and movement, terribly contrasted by the un- 
broken stillness of a deserted mansion. ^ 

Lady Dorothea had determined that there should bo no 
ambiguity as to the cause of their departure ; ,slie had given 
the most positive orders on this head to every department of 
the household. To teach an ungrateful people the sore 
quences of their own ingratitude, the lesson should be read in 
cvciytliing: in the little villages thrown oujb of work — in the 
silent qUarrics — the closed school-liouses — the i\iodcl farm con- 
verted into grass-land — even to tlie grand entrance, now b^iilt 
np by a wall of coarse masonry — the haughty displeasure of 
the i)voud mistress revealed itself, all proclaiming the sentiment; 
of a deep, unforgiving venget.nce. Sho had tortured her in- 
genuity for d(V.ails wliich should indicate her anger; nbr was 
ilte satisfied if her displeasure should not find its way into 
'every cabin and at every hearth. The small hamlet of Cro* 
Martin iPiad possessed a dispensary; a hard-working, patient, 
and skilful* man had passed many years of life there jie 
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doctor, eki’nij out the poor subsistence of that ^unfavoured lot, 
and supportini^ a family by a life of dreary toil. From this her 
ladyship’s subscription — tlio half of all his salary — was now to 
be withdrawn. Slio thought “ Cloves was grown negligent; it 
might bo ag(i — if f^b, a younger man would bo better ; besides, 
if he could afford to dress his three dangliiers in the manner he 
.did, he surely could not require her thirty pounds per annum.” 
The servants, too, complained that he constantly mistook their 
complaints. In fact, jiidgnient was recorded against Cloves, 
and there was none to rccommond him to mercy ! 

Wo have said that there was a little chapel within the bounds 
*of the demesne ; it occupied a corner of a ruin wliich once bad 
formed Cro’ Martin Abbey, and now served for the village 
churclj. It was very small, but still largo enough for its little 
congregation. The vicar of this humble benefice was a very 
old man, a widower, and cluldl(‘ss, though once the father of a 
numerous family. •Doctor Leslie had, some eighteen years back 
been unfortunate enough to incur her ladyship’s displeasure, and 
was couscqueutly never invited to tl^c Castle, nor recognised in 
any way, save by the haughty salute that met him as he left 
the church. To save him, however, a long and tedious walk 
on Sundays, he was permitted to make use of a little private 
path to the church, which led through one of the shrubberies 
adjoining bis own bouse — a concession of the more conscqneuco 
as he was too poor to keep a carriage of the humblest kind. 
This was now ordered to bo closed up, the gate removed, and a 
wall to replace it. “ The poor had got the habit of coming’ 
that jkijT; it was never intended for their use, but they had 
usurped it. To-morrow or next day we should hear of its 
beiiTg claimed ‘at law as a public right of passage. It was 
lid tur to do the thing in time. In short, it must bo ‘ closed.* ** 
By a'feme such reasoning as this. Lady Dorothea persuaded her- 
self to this course, and who should gainsay her? Oh, if men 
would employ but tenth of all that ca.suisfry by which they 
minister to tbdr selfishness, in acts of benevolence and good 
fceKng — if they would only u.so a little sophistry, to induce them 
do right — what a world this might bo ! ** 

Mary Martin knew nothing of these decisions ; overwhelmed 
by tb(3yast changes on every side, almost crushed beneath the 
difficulties that surrounded her, her first few weeks passed ovci’ 
like a disturbed dream. Groups of idle, unemployed people 
saluted her in mournful silence as she passed thc*^’oads.** Intcr- 
roj^tj^d works, half-executed plans met her eye at every turn, 
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nncl at cvpry mf'tncnt llio same worJs raniy in her ears, “Her 

explanation of all. 

iriUieubo Itcv Vifo \uu\ been one of unccuHii^? exertion and toil ; 
A'oni c;iv]y’ dawn to late slio bad been employed} lici 

fatigu‘>s, liowevcr, great as tliey were, bad ^ecu always allied 
, with power. Wliat sbo willed sbo conld cxocntc. Means never 
failed ber, no matter bow cosily tlic experiment, to carry out . 

* ber plans, and difficulty gave only zest to every undertaking. 
There is notluiig more captivating than this sense of uncon- 
trolled abilily for action, especially when exercised by one of a 
warm and enthusiastic nature. To feel herself the life and 
spring of every enterprise, to know that she suggested and' 
carried out each plan, that her ingenuity devised and her 
energy accomplished all the changes around her, was in itself a 
great fascination, and now suddenly she was to awake from all 
this, and find herself unoccupied and powerless. Willingly, 
witliout a regret, could she" abdicate from all tho pomp and 
splendour of a great household; she saw troops of servants- 
depart, equipage sold, great apartments closed up witliout a 
pang! To come down to the small conditions of narrow for- 
tune in her daily life cost her nothing, beyond a smile. It was 
odd, it was strange, but it was no more 1 Far, otherwise, how- 
ever, did she feel the circumstances of her impaired power. 
That liundreds of workmen were no longer at her bidding, 
that whole families no longer looked up to her for aid and com- 
fort, these were astounding facts, and came upon her with an 
actual shock. 

“For what am I left here?” cried she, passioi?Sc%vV, to 
Henderson, as he met each suggestion she made by tho one cold 
word “impossible.” “Is it to see destitution ‘that I cannot 
relieve? Witness want that I am powerless to alleviate ? T^',. 
what end, or with what object, do I remain ? ” 

“ I canna say, miss,” was tho dry response. 

“If it- bo to humiliate mo by tlie spectacle of my own ineffi- 
ciency, a day or a week will suffice for that — ^years could not 
teach me more.” 

Henderson bowed what possibly might mean an acqu^ 
csconcc. 

“I don’t speak of the estate,” cried she, earncstlyj “but 
what’s to become of the people ? ” 

“ M^ny o’ them will emigrate, miss, I’vo no doubt,” said ho, 
“ when «t.hey sq 3 there’s nothing to bide for.” 

“You take it easily, sir. You see little 


hardships 
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Laving to leave Lome and country ; but I tell»yon, that home 
mny be poor, and country cruel, and yet both very hard to part 
•vvitli” ^ ^ 

“That’s vara true, miss,” was tlio dry response. 

. “For anything tjierc is no^r to bo done here, you, sir, are to 
the full as competent as I am. I ask again — To what end am 
I hero ? ” 

Giving to her question a very different significance from what 
she intended, Henderson calmly said, “ I thought, miss, it was 
just yer ain wisli, and for no other reason.” 

Mary’s cheek became crimson, and her eyes flashed with 
■angry indignation ; but, repressing ^the passion that was burst- 
ing v.'ithiii her, she walked hastily up and down the room in 
silence. At length, opening a large coloured map of the estate 
which lay on tho table, she stood attentively considering it for 
some time. “Tho works at Carrigalono are stopped?” said 
she, hastily. 

** Y'cs Tfliss.** 

** And the planting at Kyle’s Wood ? ” 

“ Yes, miss.*’ • ^ 

** And even tho thinning there — is that stopped ? ** 

Yes, miss ; the bark is to be sold, and a’ tho produce of tho 
wood for ten years, to a contractor, a certain Mister ** 

“1 don’t want his name, sir. What of the marble quar- 
ries ? ” 

‘‘ My lady thinks they’re nac worth a’ they cost, and won’t 
hear o’ their being worked «again.” 

“ Anf -Is the harbour at Kilkioran to be given up? ” 

"i es, miss, and the Osprey’s Nest will be lot. I think they’ll 
•mak’ an inn or a public o’ it.” 

“ And if the harbour is abandoned, what is to become of the 
iibn^imcn ? Tho old quay is useless.” 

“Vara true, miss; but there’s a company goin’ to take tho 
Koyaltics o’ tho coast the whole way to Belmullet.” 

“ A Scotch company, Mr. Henderson ? ” said Mary, with a 
sly. malice in her look. 

“Yes, miss,” said ho, colouring slightly. “Tho house of 
fe'Grotty and Co. is at the head o’ it.” ^ 

“And arc they tho same entei prising people who have pro- 
posed ‘to take tho demesne on lease, provided the gardens bo 
jneasured in as arable land ? ” 

“ They are, miss ; they’ve signed the rough draft o’ J,be lease 
tiiis^orning.” 
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“ Indeed ! ” cried she, growings suddenly pale as death. Are 
there any other changes you can mention to me, since in the 
few days I have been ill so much has occurred ? 

“ There’s nae muckle more to speak o’, miss. James 
M^Grotty — he’s the younger brother — was -here yesterday, to 
try and see you about the school, lie wants the house for his 
steward, but if you object, he’ll just take the doctor’s,” 

“ Why — where is Doctor Cloves to go ? ” 

‘‘He does na ken exactly, Miss. Ho thinks lio’ll try Auck- 
land, or some of these new places in New Zealand.” 

“ I3ut the dispensary must be continued — tho people cannot 
be left without medical advice.” 

“Mr. James says he he’ll think aboot it when he comes over 
in summer. “ He’s a vara spirited young man, and when there’s 

a meetin’ house built in the village ” 

“Enough of this, Henderson. Come over here to-morrow, 
for I’m not strong enough ro hear more to-day, and let Mr. 
Scanlan know that I wish to sec him this evening.” 

And Mary motioned with her hand that he should withdraw. 
Scarcely was the door closca behind him than she burst into a 
torrent of tears ; her long pent up agony utterly overpowered 
her, and she cried with all tho vehemence of a child’s grief. 
Her heart onco opened to sorrow, by a hundred channels came 
tributaries to her affliction. Up to that moment her undo’s 
departure had never seemed a cruelty; now, it took all tho 
form of desertion; the bitterness of her forlorn condition had 
never struck her till it came associated with all tho sorrows of 
others. It is not impossible that wounded self-lovo entei.»^,into 
her feelings. It is by no means unlikely that the sense of her 
own impared importance added poignancy to her 'misery. Who 
shall anatomise motives, or who shall be skilful enough to tragg. 
the springs of one human emotion? There was assur?Sly 
enough outside of and above all personal consideration to 
ennoble her grief and dignify her affliction. 

Her first impulses led her to regard, herself as utterly 
useless, her occupation gone, and her wholo career of duty 
anniliilated. A second and a better resolve whispered to liey. 
that she was more than ever needful to those who without her 
would be left without a friend. “If I desert them, whp is to 
remain ? ” asked she. “ It is true, I am no more able to set in 
motion the schemes by which their indigence was alleviated. I 
am poworlcss, ^ut not all worthless. I can still be their nurse 
— their coinforter— -their schoolmistress. My very example 
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may teach them how altered fortune can be borne with fortitude 
and patience. They shall see me reduced to a* thousand priva- 
tions, and perhaps evon this may bear its lesson.'' Drying her 
tears, she began^to feci within her some of the courage she 
hoped to inspire in others, and anxious not to let old Cattf 
detect the trace of sorrow in her features, issued forth into the 
wood for a walk. 

As the deep shadows thipkened around her, she grew calmer 
and more meditative; the solemn stillness of the place, the 
deep, unbroken quietude, imparted its own soothing influence to 
her thoughts, and as she w’ent Jier heart l)eat freer, and her 
clastic temperament again arose to cheer and sustain her. To 
confront the future boldly and well, it was necessary that she 
should utterly forget the past. She could no longer play the 
great part to which wealth and high station had raised her; 
she must now descend to that humbler one — all whose influence 
should be deriveS from acts of kindness and words of comfort, 
unaided by the greater benefits she had once dispensed. 

The means placed at her dispdsal ^for her own expenditure 
had been exceedingly limited. It was her own desire they 
should be so, and Lady Dorothea had made no opposition to 
her wishes. Beyond this sbo had nothing, save a sum of five 
thousand pounds, payable at her uncle's death. By strictest 
economy — privation, indeed — she thought that she could save 
about a hundred pounds a year of this small income; but to do 
so would require the sale of both her horses, retaining only the 
pony ai^l tho little carriage, while her dress should bo of the 
verj^ simplest and plainest. In what way she should best 
employ this ^m was to bo for after consideration. Tho first 
tlvjught was how to effect the saving without giving to the act 
unnecessary notoriety. She felt that her greatest diflBculty 
wojfld be old Catty Broon. The venerable housekeeper had all 
her life regarded ^hcr with an afiection that was littl^short of 
worship. It was not alone the winning graces of Mary's man- 
ncr, nor the attractive clvirms of her appearance, that had so 
cajTtivated old Catty, but that the young girl, to her eyes, repre- 
licntcd tho great family whoso name she bore, and repreSented 
them so worthily. The title of^the Princess, by which the 
country people knew her, seemed her just and rightful designa- 
tion. Mary realised to her the proud scion of a proud^ stock, 
who had ruled over a territory rather than a mere estate ; how, 
then, could she bear to behold her in all the traits and diffi- 
•es,of a roducod condition ? There seemed but one to 
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eflEecfc this, which was to give her new mode of life the character 
of a caprice. must make old Catty believe it is one of my 
wild and wilful fancies — a sudden whim — out of which a little 
time will doubtless rally me. She is the last in the world to 
limit me in the indulgence of a momentary notion ; she will, 
therefore, concede everything to my humour, patiently awaiting 
the time when it shall assume a course the very opposite.” 

Some one should, however, be entrusted with her secret — 
without some assistance it could not be carried into execution 
— and who should that be ? Alas, her choice was a very narrow 
one. It lay between Scanlan and Henderson. The crafty 
attorney was not, indeed, mufch to Mary’s liking; his flii:)pant 
vulgarity and pretension were qualities she could ill brook, but 
she had known him do kind things ; she had seen him on more 
than one occasion temper the sharpness of some of her lady- 
ship’s ukases, little suspcctiqg, indeed, how far the possible 
impression upon herself was the motive that; so guided him; 
she had, therefore, no difficulty in preferring him to the 
steward, whose very accent rnd manner were enough to render 
him hateful to her, Scanlan, besides, would necessarily have a 
great deal in his power; he would be able to make many a con- 
cession to the poor people on the estate, retard the cruel progress 
of the law, or give them time to provide against its demands. 
Mary felt that she was in a position to exercise a certain in- 
fluence over him; and, conscious of the goodness of the cause 
she would promote, never hesitated as to the means of employ- 
ing it. 

Who shall say, too, that she had not noticed the deibWntial 
admiration by which he always distinguished her? for there is 
a species of coquetry that takes pleasure in a conquest whore 
the profits of victory would be thoroughly despised. We aST 
not bold enough to say that such feelings found their plaCc in 
, Mary’s heart. Wc must leave its analysis to wiser and more 
cunning anatomists. 

Straying onwards ever in deep thought, and not remarking 
whither, she was suddenly struck by the noise of masonry — 
strange sounds in a spot thus lonely and remote — and iio\» 
walking quickly onward, sli' found herself on the path by 
which the vicarr on Sundays approached the church, and here, 
at a little distance, descried w'orkmen employed in walling up 
the little gateway of the passage. 

“ By whose orders is this done ? ” cried Mary, to whoso quick 
intelligence the act revealed its whole meaning and motiye^^* 
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^‘Mr. Henderson, miss,” replied one of the men. said 

wo were to work all night at it, if we couldu*t,bG sure of getting 
it done before Sunday.” 

A burst of j^ssionate indignation rose to her lips, but she 
turned away 'without a word, and re-entered the wood hi 
silence. 

“Yes,” cried she, to herself, “it is, indeed, a new existence- is 
opening before me ; let strive so to control my temper, that 
1 may view it calmly and dispassionately, so that others may 
not suffer from the changes in my fortune.” 

She no sooner reached the house than Ae despatched a note 
to Mr. Scanlan, requesting to see him as early as possible on 
the following morning. This done, she set herself to devise 
her plans for the future — speculations it must be owned, to 
wliich her own hopeful temperament gave a colouring that a 
colder spirit an^ more calculatiag mijid had never bestowed on 
them. 
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CHAPTBB XXVIIT. 

now MR. SCANLAN GIVES SCOPE TO A GENEROUS IJirULSE. 

It is a remai'k of Wioland’s, that although tho life of raan is 
measured by tho term of fourscore years and# ten, yet that his 
ideal existence, or, as he calls it, his ‘‘unacted life,*' meaning 
tlioreby his period of dreamjr, projective, and forecasting ex- 
istence, would occupy a far wider space. And he goes on to 
say that it is in this same imaginative longevity men differ tho 
most from each other, the Poet standing to the ungifted Peasant 
in the ratio of centuries to years. 

Mr. Maurice Scanlan would not appear a favourable subject 
fay which to test this theory. If not endowed with any of tho 
higher and greater qualities of intellect, he was equally removed 
from any deficiency on that score. Tho world called him “a 
clover fellow,** and tho world is rarely in fault in such' judg- 
ments. Where there is a question of the creative faouftics, 
where it is the divine essence itself is tho matter of decision, 
the world will occasionally be betrayed into mistakes, as fashibn 
and a passing enthusiasm may mislead it; but, where it is^ho 
practical and the real, tho exei’cise of gifts by which men make 
thcmselvc'^rlch and powerful, then the world makes no blunders. 
She knows them as a mother knows her children. They are 
indeed the “World’s own.” 

Wo have come to these speculations by contemplating Mr. 
Scanla^n as ho sat with Mary Martin’s open letter before him. 
The note was couched in polite terms, requesting Mr. Scanlan 
to favour the writer with a visit at his earliest convenience — if 
possiblq early on the following morning. Had it been a 
docume^ of si^spected authenticity — a forged acceptance — an^ 
interpolated, article in a deed — a nowly-discovored codicil to a 
tjtill-T-hib could not have canvassed every syllable, scrufclnJstfci 
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every letter with more searching seal. It was Imrriectly 
written: there was, therefore, some emerg&cy. It began, 

“ Dear sir/^ a style she had never employed before. The 
letter “D” was«blotted, and seemed to have been originally 
destined fot an as though she bad commenced Miss 

Martin requests, &o., and then suddenly adopted the mora 
familiar address. The tone of command by which he was 
habitually summoned to Oro* Martin was assuredly not there, 
and Maurice was not the man to undervalue the smallest 
particle of evidence. • 

“She has need of me,*^ cried he, to himself; “she sees 
everything in a state of subversion and chaos around her, 
and looks to me as the man to restore order. The people are 
entreating her to stay law proceedings — to give them time — to 
employ them — the poorest are all importuning her with stories 
of their sufferings. She is powerless, and, what's worse, she 
does not know what it is to be powerless to help them. She’ll 
struggle, and fret, and scheme, ai^ plan fifty things, and when 
she has failed in them all, fall back upon Maurice Scanlan for 
advico and counsel." 

It was a grave question with Scanlan how far he would suffer 
her persecutions to proceed before he would come to her aid. 
“ If I bring my succour too early, she may never believe the 
emergency was critical ; if I delay it too long, she may abandon 
the field in despair, and Set off to join her uncle." These were 
the two propositions which he placed before himself for con- 
fiidoratWn. It was a case for very delicate management, great 
skifl, and great patience, but it was well worth all the cost. 
“ Tf I succeed," said ho, to himself, “I'm a made man. Mary 
Martin Mrs. Scanlan, I’m the agent for the whole estate, with 
CrrJ Martin to live in, and all the propci’ty at my discretion. 
If I fail— that is, if I fail without blundering — I’m just where 
I was. Well," thought he, as he drove into the dimesDe, “I 
never thought I’d have such a chance as this. All gone, and 
sb^) alone hero by lierselft none to advise, not one even to keep 
her confpany ! I'd have given a thousand pounds down jpst for 
this opportunity, witliout counting all the advantages I have in 
my power from my pi'esent position, for I can ^o what I like 
with \h0 estate — give leases or break them. It will be four 
months at least before old Repton comes down here, anckhi that 
, j;ime I'll have finished whatever I want to d% Ailtf now to ' 
^gin the game." And with this he turned into* tho stable- 
yard, •and descqpded from his gig. Many xnfsi would •bare 
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been struck by the changed aspect of the place-^flenco and 
^olation where' before there were movement and bustle ; but 
Scanlan only read in the altered appearances around, the 
encouragement of his own ambitious hopes. B’le easy swagger 
in which the attorney indulged while moving about tlie stable- 
yard declined into a more becoming gait as he traversed the 
long corridors, and finally became actually respectful as ho 
drew nigh the library, where ho was informed Miss Martin 
awaited him, so powerful was the influence of old Ijabit over 
the more vulgar instincts of his nature. He had intended to bo 
very familiar and at his ease, «and ere he turned the Ijandio of 
the door his courage failed him. 

“This is very kind of you, Mr. Scanlan,*^ said she, advancing 
a few steps towards him as he entered. “You must have 
started early from home.*’ 

“At five, miss,** said he, bovfing deferentiallyi 
“And of course you have not breakfasted ? ’* 

“ Indeed, then, I only took a cup of coffee. I was anxious to 
be early. I thought from- your note that there might bo some- 
thing urgent.*’ 

Mary half smiled at the mingled air of bashfulncss and 
gallantry in which he uttered these broken sentences; for with- 
out laiowing it himself, while he began in some confusion, ho 
attained a kind of confidence as ho went on. 

“ISTor have I breakfasted cither,** said she; “and I beg, 
therefore, you will join me.** 

Scanlan’s face actually glowed with pleasure. 

“ I have many things to consult you upon with regard to 'the 
estate, and I am fully aware that there is nobo^ more com- 
petent to advise me.** ** 

“ Nor more ready and willing, miss,** said Maurice, bowing. 

“ l*m^ perfectly certain of that, Mr. Scanlan. The confidence 
my uncle always reposed in you assures on that head.** 
“Wasn’t I right about the borough, Miss Mary?** broke lie 
in. “ I told you how it would be, and that if you didn’t make 

some Bprt of a co£apromise with the Liberal party **‘ ^ 

“ Let mo interrupt you, Mr^ Scanlan, and once for all assure 
you that thcro^is not one subject of all those which pertain to 
this county and its people which has so little interest for mo as 
the locad squabbles of party ; and I’m sure no success on either 
side is w&rth th^^ broken friendships and estranged affections i<<. 
leaves behind it.” 

“ A 'beautifd^l sentiment, to which I respond with bM my* 
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heart,” rejoined Scanlan, with an energfy tEal made her blush 
deeply. ^ ^ 

“I only mcanl to sn.y, sir,” added she, hastily, “that the 
borough and its politics need never bo discussed between us.” 
“Just so, miss. We’ll call on the next case,” said Scanlan, • 
“My uncle’s sudden departure, and a slight indispositidn 
under which I have laboured for a week or bo, have thrown 
me so far in arrear of all knowledge of what has been done 
here, that I must first of all ask you, not how the estate is to be 
managed in future, but docs it any longer belong to us P ” 

“ What, miss ? ” cried Scanlan, in amazament. 

“I mean, sir, is it my unclb’s determination to lease out 
everything — even to the demesne around the Castle; to sell the 
timber and dispose of the royalties ? If so, a mere residence 
hero could have no object for me. It seems strange, Mr. 
Scanlan, that I should have to^ask such a question. I own to 
you — it is not Without some sense of humiliation that I do so— • 
I believed, I fancied I had understood my uncle’s intentions. 
Some of them ho had even committed to writing, at my request; 
you sliall sec them yourself. The e'kcitement and confusion of 
his departure — the anxieties of leave-taking — one thing or 
another, in short, gave mo little time to seek his counsel as to 
many points I wished to know; and, in fact, I found myself 
suddenly alono before I was quite prepared for it, and then I 
fell ill — a mere passing attack, but enough to unfit me for 
occupation.” 

“13r,cakfast is served, miss,” said a maid-servant, at this 
cowjuncture, opening a door into a small room, where the table 
was spread.^ 

^ “ I’m quite ready, and so I hope is Mr. Scanlan,” said Mary, 
leading tlie way. 

•ISTo sooner socated at table than she proceeded to do the 
honours with an case that plainly told that all the subject of 
her late discom'se was to bo left for the presents abeyance.. 
In fact, the very tone of her voice was changed, as she chatted 
Sway ffarelessly about tlie borough people and their doings, what 
strangers had lately passed through the towrij and the prospects 
of coming season at Kilkician. 

No theme could more readily ha^e put M». Scanlan at his 
ease. He felt, or fancied he felt, himself at that degree of 
social elevation above the Onghtorard people, which cnableij 
him to talk with a species of comimssionatc Jbcnlarity of their 
dittl^ dinners and evening parties. He criticised tgilet, and 
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ifianners, and coofeery, therefore, with much self-complacency— 
‘far more than had he suspected that Mary Martin’s amusement 
was more derived from the pretension of the speaker than the 
matter which he discussed- 

« “ That’s what I think you’ll find hardest of all, Miss Martin,” 
s&id he, at the close of a florid description of the borough 
customs. “ You can have no society hero.” 

“And yet I mean to try,” said she, smiling; “at least, I 
have gone so far as to ask Mrs. Nelligan to come and dine with 
me on Monday or Tuesday next.” 

“Mrs. Nelligan dine at Cro’ Martin! ” exclaimed ho. 

“ If she will be good enough‘*to come so far for so little 1 ” 

“ She’d go fifty miles on the same errand ; and if I know old 
Dan himself, he’ll be a prouder man that day than when his son 
gained the gold medal.” 

“Then I’m sure I, at lea^t, am perfectly^ requited,” said 
. Mary. 

“ But are you certain, miss, that such people will suit you ? ” 
said Scanlan, half timidly. ^“They live in a very difibrent 
style, and have other wayd than yours. I say nothing against 
Mrs. Nelligan ; indeed, she comes of a very respectable family ; 
but sure she hasn’t a thought nor an idea in common with Miss 
Martin.” 

I suspect you are wrong there, Mr. Scanlan. My impres- 
sion is, that Mrs. Nclligan and I will find many topics to agree 
upon, and that we shall understand each other perfectly; and 
if, a^ you suppose, there may he certain things now and strange 
to me in her modes of thinking, I’m equally sure sho’ll havoHo 
conquer many prejudices with regard to me” 

“ I’m afraid you’ll be disappointed, miss ! ” was the sententious 
reply of Scanlan. 

“ Then there’s our vicar! ” broke in Mary. “ Mr, Leslie wi5l, 
I hope, take pity on my solitude.” 

“Indeed,<S» forgot him entirely. I don’t think 1 eyer saw him 
at Cro’ Martin.” ^ 

“Nor I either,” said Mary; “but he may concede fi’orn a 
sense o^. kindness'^what he would decline to a mere point of 
etiquette. In a word, Mr. Scaedan,” said she, after a p&t'tso, 
“ all the trouble^i and misfortunes which we have lately gone 
through — even to the destitution of the old house here — have 
in a grea^ measure had their origin in the studious ignorance in 
Vhich wo*liave Ifcxd of our neighbours. I don’t wish to enter 
upon political topics, but I am sure, that had we knowm the. 
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1 )oroug*li people, and they ns — ^had we beer? in the habit of 
mingling* and associating together, howevci: little— bad we 
interchanged the little civilities, that are the charities of social 
life, we’d have paused, either of ns, ere we gave pain to the 
other; we’d at l#ast have made concessions on each side, and scf 
softened down the asperities of party. More than half the 
enmities of the world are mere misconceptions.” 

“ TJiat’s truo ! ” said Scanlan, gravcl3\ But his thoughts had 
gone on a very different eAand from the theme in question, and 
wore busily inquiring what effect all these changes might have 
upon his own prospects. • 

“ And now for a matter of business,” said Mary, rising and 
taking her place at another table. “I shall want your assist- 
ance, Mr. Scanlan. There is a small sum settled upon mo, but 
not payable during my uncle’s life. I wish to raise a certain 
amount of this, by way of loau— ^ay a thousand pounds. Will 
this bo easily acCbmplishcd ? ” 

“ What’s tho amount of the settlement, miss ? ” said Scanlan, 
with more eagerness than was qui^ disinterested. 

“ Five thousand pounds. There is t 8 e deed.” And she pushed 
a parchment towards him. 

Scanlan ran his practised eye rapidly over tho document, and 
with the quick craft of his calling saw it was all correct. “ One 
or even two thousand can be had upon this at once, miss. It’s 
charged upon Kolly’s farm and the mills ” 

“ All I want to know is, that I can have this sum at my dis- 
posal, and very soon ; at once, indeed.” 

‘‘Will next week suit you ? ” 

“Perfectly. And now to another point. These are the few 
memoranda nly uncle left with me as to his wishes respecting 
th^ management of the estate. You will sec that, although ho 
desires a considerable diminution of the sum to bo spent in 
wages, and a strict economy in all outlay, that he still never 
contemplated throwing the people out of emplo^^mfl^t. The 
quarries were "to bo worked as before — tho planting was to be 
cor*tinued — the gardens ffnd ornamental grounds, indeed, were 
^9 be conducted with less expense ; but the hUrSour at Kilkicran 
and now school-house at Te^yimgh were to be completed; 
and, n money could bo spared for it, hq^gave me* leave to build 
a little hospital at the cross-roads, allowing forty pounds addi; 
tional salary to Doctor Cloves for his attendance. TTibse 
the chief points; but you shall havo the papers Ho read ov^ar 
Y4i»r leisure, Wc talked over many other matters ; * indeed, wo 
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chatted away till Jong after two o’clock the last night he was 
* here, and I thought I understood perfectly all he wished. 
Almost his last words to me ^t parting were, ^ As little change 
as possible, Molly. Let the poor people believe that I am still, 
fWhere my heart is, under the roof of Cro’ Maitin ! * ** 

^ The recollection of the moment brought the tears to her eyes, 
<ind she turned away her head in silence. 

‘^ITow,’’ said she, rallying, and speaking with renewed 
energy, “ if what Henderson says be . correct, something later 
must have been issued than all this; some directions which I 
have never seen — K.ot so much as heard of. He tells me of 
works to bo stopped, people “discharged, school-houses closed, 
tenants ejected ; in fact, a whole catalogue of such changes as 
I never could have courage to see, much less carry through. I 
know my dear uncle well ; he never would have imposed such a 
task upon me, nor have I the ^resources within mo for such an 
undertaking.” 

*‘And have you received no letter from Mr. Martin, from 
Dublin ? ” asked Scanlan. 

“None — ^not a lino; a Saote from my aunt — indeed, not from 
my aunt, but by her orders, written hj Kate Henderson — has 
reached me, in which, however, there is no allusion to the pro- 
perty, or the place.” 

And yet her ladyship said that Mr. Martin would write to 
you himself, in the course of the week, fully and explicitly.” 

“ To whom was this said, sir ? ” 

“To myself, miss; there is the letter.” And Scanl^in drew 
from his pocket-book a very voluminous epistle, in Kate Hen- 
derson’s hand. “This contains the whole of her^ladyshiii’s in- 
structions. How all the works are to be stopped— roads, woqjls, 
and quarries; the townlands of Carrigalone and Killybogue to 
be distrained; Kyle-a-Noe the same. If a tenant can bo*^got 
for the demesne, it is to be let, with the shooting over tho seven 
mountain^ and the coast-fishing too. Thero*^ to bo no moro 
charges for schools, hospital, or dispensary after next Novem- 
ber ; everything is to be on the new plan, what they cc^^ll ‘ Sclf- 
suppoi.ting.’ IVrUkc to know what that means. In fact, missf 
by the time one half tho orders given in that same l^.^r is 
carried cdt, tliore won% bo such another scene of miseiy and 
confusion in all Ireland as the estate of Oro’ Martin.” 

“ And this is sanctioned by my uncle? ” 

“ I suppose #e, must conclude it is, for he says nothing to thd 
3M»ltrary ; and JMr. Bepton writes me what he calls ‘ my ipstrn^^ 
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tions,’ in a way tliat etiows Ins own feeling of iilclignation about 
the whole business.” \ 

Mary waa silent ; there was not a sentiment which could givo 
pain that had not^then its place in her heart. Commiseration, 
deep pity for the sorrows she was to witness unavailingly, 
wounded pride, insulted self-esteem — all were there ! And slid 
turned away to hide the emotions which overcame her. For a 
moment the sense of self bad the mastery, and she thought but 
of how she was to endure all this humiliation. “ Am I,” said 
sho to her own heart — “am I to be insulted by the rivalry of 
Scotch stewards and gardeners, iff be thrulfc from my place of 
power by some low-born creature, not even of the soil, but an 
alien? — to live here bereft of influence, representing nothing 
save the decay of our fortunes ? ” The torrent of her passion 
ran full and deep, and her bosom heaved in the agony of the 
moment. And ihen as suddenly c.ame the reaction. “ How 
small a share is mine in all this suffering — and how miserably 
selfish are even my sorrows. It is of others I should think! 

' — of those who must leave hcartfi arid home to seek out a new 
resting-place — of the poor, who are to bo friendless — of the 
suffering, to whom no comfort is to come — of the old, who are 
to die in distant lands — and the young, whose hearts are never 
to warm to the affections of a native country ! ” 

While aflecting to arrange the papers in his pocket-book, 
Scanlan watched every passing shade of emotion in her face. 
Nor was it a study in which he was ignorant; the habits of his 
calling had made him a very subtle observer. Many a time 
had he framed his question to a witness by some passing ex- 
pression of^he features. More than once had he penetrated 
life heart through the cyo I The elevation of sentiment bad 
giiien its own character to her handsome face; and as sho 
stood proudly erect, with arms folded on her breast, thero 
was in her lool^and attitude all tho calm dignity of. an antique 
statue. • * 

• Scanlan interpreted tiuthfally what passed within her; and 
right]/ judged that no small sentiment o:^ coudolenco or sym- 
pathy would be appropriate to the occasion. \Nor was %o alto- 
geti^r unprovided for tho emergency. Ho haAi sc^m a king’s 
counsel warm up a jury to thoTK)ilftig point,* and ncard him 
ponr forth, with all the seeming vehemence of an honegt convic- 
tion, the wildest rhapsodies about desecrated hearbhs«and black# 
i©ned roof-trees — talk of the spoiler and the seducer — and even 
[3hed*a tear “ oyer the widow and the orphan I ’ 
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“ What say y^u to all IWs sir ? ” cried she. “ Have you any 
.counsel to give yie — any advice ? ” 

“Ib is just what I have not^ tniss” said he, dcspondingly ; 
and, indeed, it was uppermost in my heart thi,^ morning when I 
t.was writing my letter, What’s all I’m suffering compared to 
tvhat Miss Martin must feel?” 

‘ . “ What letter do you allude to ? asked she, suddenly, 

A letter I wrote to Mr, Repton, ,miss,” said he, with a deep 
sigh. “ I told him plainly my mind about everything, and I 
said, ‘ If it’s for exterminating you are — if you’re going to turn 
out families that wd're on the land for centuries, and drive away 
over the seas — God knows where — the poor people that thought 
the name of Martin a shield against all tho hardships of life, 
nil I have to say is, you must look elsewhere for help, since it 
is not Maurice Scanlan will aid you.’ ” 

“You said all this, sir ? ” broke sho in, eagerly. 

“ I did, miss. I told him I’d hold the under-agency till he 
named some one to succeed me; but that I’d not put my hand 
to one act or deed to distress the tenants. It’s giving up,” said 
I, “ the best part of my means of support — it’s surrendering 
what I reckoned on to make me independent; but a good con- 
science is better than money, miss ; and if I must seek out a 
new country. I’ll go at least without tho weight of a cruel 
wrong over me, and if I see one of our poor Western people 
beyond seas, I’ll not bo ashamed to meet him ! ” 

“Oh, that was noble — that was truly noble conduct!” cried 
she, grasping his hand in both her own. How I thank ^ou 
from my very heart for this magnanimity.” 

“ If I ever suspected you’d have said the half of this. Miss 
Mary, the sacrifice would have been a cheap one indeed. But 
in truth I never meant to tell it. I intended to have kept jpy 
own secret ; for I knew if any one only imagined why it was 
I threw up the agency, matters would only t|e worse on the 
estate.” 

“Yes, you are right,” said she, thoughtfully. “This w(\s 
most considerate. Such a censure would augment eve£y diffi- 
calty.” 

“ I felt lhatvrhss. What I ^tiid to myself was, * My succcbsor 
will neithejf know the plare nor tho people ; ho’ll bo cruel where 
ho ought to have mercy, and spare those that he ought to keep 
to their duty.’ It isn’t in a day nor a week that a man learns 
the habits ''of a Fargo tenantry, nor was it without labour and^ 
pains that L Acquired my present influence amongst them.’*^ 
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“ Quito inic,” said slio ; but more as tbou^ following out 
licr own reflections than bearing bis. ' ^ 

“ Thcy’ll.have xjou^ however,” said Scanlan. “ You, that arc 
bof ter to them tliiin all the agents that ever breathed ; and the 
very sight of you riding down amongst them will cheer theic 
hearts in the darkest moments of life. I turned back the whole^ 
tovvnland of Terry Valley. They were packing up to be off to 
America; but I told them** She’s not going — she’ll stay here, 
and never desert you.* ” 

“ Nor will you either, sir,” cried Mary. *^You will not desert 
them, nor desert me. Recall youff letter ! ** 

“ It’s not gone off to the post yet. I was waiting to see 
yon ” 

“Bettor still. Oh! Mr. Scanlan, bethink you how much yet 
may bo done for these poor people, if wo will but forget our- 
selves and what«we think we o\\*b to self-esteem. If yoti will 
liavo sacrifices to make, believe me I shall not escape them also. 
It is nobler, too, and finer to remain here bereft of influence, 
stripped of all power, to share their sufferings and take part in 
their afflictions. Neither you nor I shall be to them what wo 
have been ; but still, let us not abandon them. Tell me this — 
say that you will stay to counsel and advise me — to guide me 
where I need guidance, and give mo all the benefit of your ex- 
perience and your knowledge. Let it be a compact between us 
then — neither shall go while the other remains ! ** 

It was with difficulty Scanlan could restrain his delight at 
these words. How flattering to his present vanity — ^how sug- 
gestive were they of the future 1 With all the solemnity of a 
. vow he bound himself to stay; and Mary thanked him with the 
fefvour of true gratitude. 

4f there be few emotions so pleasurable as to be the object of 
acknowledged gratitude for real services, it may well be doubted 
whether the coasciousness of not having merited this reward 
does not seriously detract from this enjoyment. There are men, 
In^wcver, so constituted, •that a successful scheme — no matter 
how unscrupulously achieved — is always a triumph, and who 
cheriA their self-love evbn in degradation! TMaurico Scanlan 
is b^tore our reader, and whethe^he was one o^jphiai^umbor it 
is not for us to say ; enough if we recced that when lie cantered 
liomeward on that day he sang many a snatch of a stray ballad, 
.and none of them were sad ones. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

A SUNDAY MORNING AT CRO’ MARTIN. 

Nothing is farther from out* intention than <fo enter upon the 
long-vexed question as to the benefits of an Established Church 
for Ireland. Wiser heads than ours have discussed it polemi- 
cally, politically, socially, and arithmetically; and there it is 
still, left to the judgment of each, as his religion, his party, or 
his prejudices sway him. There is one view of the subject, 
however, which no traveller in the country has ever failed to 
be struck by, which is, that these settlements of Protestantism, 
dotted through the land, are so many types of an advanced 
civilization, suggesting, even to those of a difierent faith, respect 
and veneration for the decorous observance of this Church, and 
the calm peacefulness with which they keep the Sabbath. 

Priests may denounce and politicians declaim, but the Irish 
peasant, nurtured with all the prejudices of race and religion,.* 
never throws off his veneration for the little flock, who, like a 
brave garrison in a besieged land, hold manfully together rqund 
the banner of their Faith! How striking is this in remote 
parts of the country, whore the reformed religion has made 
little progress, and its followers are few in number. 

It was Sunday ; the gates of Cro* Martin Park were open to 
admit all who might repair to the church. When the'.Martinq 
Were ut home “jady Dorothea used to give to these occasions 
somewhat, of^’fche state of & procession. The servants ivore 
their dri^ss liVeries; tw^ carriages were in waiting. She her- 
self appeared in a toilet that might have graced a Court chapel; 
and a fu^mal ceremoniousness of speech and demeanour wero • 
ordained as the^T)ecoining recognition of the holy day. Trained 
to thjose observances by many a year, Mary could scarcely com-* 
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prehend tho strange sensation she felt as sliei walked along to 
church, unattended and alone. It was a bright day of earl^ 
summer, with a soft wind stirring the leaves above, and rippling 
pleasantly the waters of the lake ; the perfume of the new hay 
floated through ftie thin air, with the odour of the white thora 
and the meadow-sweet; tho birds were singing merrily; and 
through this gay carol came the mellow sound of the little belt 
that summoned to prayer. There was a delicious sense of 
repose in the stillness around, telling how, amid the cares and 
contentions of life, its wealth seekings, and its petty schemes 
there came moments when the better instiiicts were the victors, 
and men, in all the diversities o^ their rank and station, could 
meet together to kneel at one altar, and unite in one supplica- 
tion. As she went, little glimpses were caught by her of the 
distant country beyond the demesne; and over all there 
reigned the sanio tranquility; ^le sound of voices, far away, 
adding to the Effect, and making the silence more palpable. 
“How peaceful it is,’* thought she, “and how happy it might 
be ! Could we but bridle our own passions, restrain our mean 
jealousies, and curb tho evil promptings of our own hearts, 
what blessings might grow up amongst us ! Bub for objects 
not worth the attaining — ambitions of no value when won — 
and my uncle might stiil be here, strolling along, perhaps, with 
mo at this very moment, and with me drinking in this calm 
repose and soothing quietness.” 

Before her, at some little distance on the path, went the three 
daughters of tho village doctor; and, though well and be- 
comingly attired, there was nothing in their appearance to 
warrant the repi'oach Lady Dorothea had cast upon their style 
oJJ> dress, ft Was, indeed, scrupulously neat, but simple. The 
eldest was a girl of about sixteen, with all the gravity of 
mUniier and staid expression that belongs to those who stand in 
the light of mothers to younger sisters. The housekeeper oi 
her father’s litlle home, the manager of all withi» its humble 
household, liis sccretai^, his companion, Ellon Cloves had 
atjquired, while little niore than a child, the patient and sub- 
missi^ temper that lojig worldly trial confers. Tli'f'y lived 
pcj^tly to themselves : between the soci^y ^th e Castle and 
that of the farmers around there wask^o in teraSSTTSSia territory, 
and thus they passed their lives in a Intle circle of homo duties 
and affections, which made up all their world. 

Mary Martin had often wished it in her po\ier to show them 
»some^ attentions; she was attracted by their gcxrtte faces and 
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their calm andfhnppy dcincanour. Had her aunt permitted, 
khe would linvij frequently invited them to the castle; lent 
them' books and music, and sought companionship in their 
intercourse. But Lady Dorothea would not have heard of such 
^ n project ; her theory was that familiarity vrith the peasant was 
so fur safe that his station was a safeguard against any undue 
' intimacy ; while your half-gentry were truly perilous, for if you 
condescended to civility with them, they invariably mistook it 
for a friendship. Doctor Cloves dined every Christmas day at 
the g*rcat house; but so did Mr. Scanlan and all tho other 
heads of departments. It was a very grand and solemn 
festival, where neither host nor guest was happy ; each felt that 
it was but the acquaintance of an hour, and that with the 
moment of leave-taking came back all tho cold reserve of the 
day before. 

‘‘Good morning, Miss Cloves; good day, 'Jane, and little 
Bossy,” said Mary, as she overtook them. 

“ Good morning to you, Miss Martin,” said Ellen, blushing 
with surprise at seeing hcf alone and on foot. 

“I trust the doctor is not ill? I don’t sco him with 
you,” said Mary, anxious to relieve her momentary cmbaiTass- 
ment. 

“ Papa has been sent for to Knocktiernan, Miss Martin, 
They’re afraid that a case of cholera has occurred there.” 

“ May God forbid ! ” ejaculated Mary, with deep emotion ; 
“ wo have great distress and poverty around us. I hope wo 
may be spared this scourge.” 

“It is what papa feared always,” rejoined Ellen, gravely, 
“ that want and destitution would bring on the malmly.” 

“ Have you beard who it is is ill ? ” 

“Simon Hanley, the carpenter, Miss Martin; he worked -*at 
tho Castle once ” 

‘"Yes, yes, I remember him; ho made mo«my first little 
garden-rnkoV Poor fellow ! And he has a largo family. Your 
father will, I trust, have seen him in iiime. Knocktiernan is 
but four miles of a good road.” Vi 

“ Papa went b® the Mills, Miss Marlin, for shortness, ia-r ho 
was on foot.’|. *ih 

“ Why /thd hfe ''not ride ? 

“He has sold Bluebell — the pony, I mean, Miss Martin.” 

“ M ary ’.s face became crimson with a blush that seemed to 
burn through te forehead into her very brain, rand she could 
only mujbter,*^ k , " , ^ 
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I*m sorry I didn’t know ; my carriage and jtony were in the 
stable. If I had but heard of this*— ’* and was silent. 

They had now reached the entrance to the little cliurchyard, 
whore the few m^bers of the small flock lingered, awaiting 
the arrival of the clergyman. Amidst many a respectful 
salutation and gaze of aflectionate interest, Mary walked to the* 
end of the aisle, where, shrouded in heavy curtains, soft- 
cushioned and high-pannelled, stood the Castle pew. 

It must bo indeed hard for the rich man to enter the king- 
dom of heaven. The very appliances of his^ioty are the olf- 

• shoots of his voluptuous habits; and that Ms heai*t should feel 
humble, his hassock must be of down ! It was not often tliat 
the words of tlio pastor were heard within that solemn, small 
enclosure with the same reverend devotion. Mary was now 
alone there : her mind no longer distracted by the petty inci- 
dents of their goming, her proud station seemed to have 
vanished, and she felt herself but as one of an humblo flock, 
supplicating and in sorrow ! 

Dr. Leslie had heard of the terrible visitation which menaced 
them, and made it the subject of his sermon. The fact of his 
own great age and fast declining strength gave a deeper mean- 
ing to all he said, and imparted to the faltering words of his 
benediction the solemnity of a farewell. 

“ You are a little fatigued to-day, doctor,” said Mary, as ho 
came out of church. “Will you allow mo to offer you my 
arm ? ” 

“Willingly, my dear Miss Mary. But this is not our 
road.” 

“ Why so t-;thi3 is the path to the Vicarage.” 

They’ve made some change, my dear ; they’ve altered the 
approach.” 

‘^And you came round by the avenue — a distance of two 
miles ? ” cried she, deep crimson with shame. 

“And kepj^you all waiting ; but not very long, I^rust,” said 
ho. smiling benevolently.^ “But come, talk to mo of yourself, 
ana wlyn I am to come and see you.” 

♦ “Oj^my dear Doctor# Leslie, you must no\ think tlmt I — 

thairhay uncle ” She sloped, and he pn>gggj^her hand 

gently, and said, — 

“ Do not speak of it — do not give importance to thinus which 
are trifles, if we have but good temper to leave them 50? Is to-4 
'morrow a free day with you; or when shall I4iopc to find you 
Jtt lei^rc ? ” 

VOI/. I. 
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dear dpcrfcor, every day will be so in future — all my 
.^unctions have ieased here. I am to be nothing in future.” 

‘‘ I had heard something of that, and I said to myself, ‘ Now 
will Mary Martin display her real character. No longer carried 
away by tho mere enthusiasm of her great power and her high 
'station — not exalted to herself by the flatteries around her — wo 
shall see whether the sterling qualities of her nature will not 
supply higher and greater resours§s than all the credit at a 
banker’s ! ’ I never undervalued all you did here, Mary Martin ; 
I saw your noble purpose, even in failures ; but I always felt, 
that to make these efibrts react favourably on yourself, there 
should be something of sacriflee. To do good was a luxury to 
you; and it was a luxury very easy to purchase. You were 
rich — you were powerful — none controlled you; your benefits 
were acknowledged with all the enthusiasm of peasant gratitude. 
Why should you not be benegeent ? — what other course of con- 
duct could bring you one half the pleasure? ^'For the future, it 
is from another source you must dispense wealth ; but happily 
it is one which there is no e^ihausting — ^for the heart exercised 
to charity has boundless ’stores. Let these be your riches now. 
Go amongst the people ; learn to know them — ^rather their friend 
than their benefactor — and, believe me, that all tho gold you 
have scattered so generously, will not have sown such seeds 
of goodness as the meek example of your own noble sub- 
mission to altered fortune. There, my dear,” said he, smiling, 
“ I’ll say no more, lest you should tell me that I have preach^ 
half an hour already. And I may come to-morrow, you 
say?” ' 

“What a happiness it will be for me to speak jto you,” said 
Mary, ardently. “There are so many things I want to say-^.-so 
much on which I need advice.” 

“ I’m but little practised in the ways of the world,” saiiT he, 
with a gentle sigh, “ but I have ever found great wisdom in an 
honest purpose; and then,” added he, more wqjmly, “it is a 
fine philosophy, that secures us against humiliation, even in 
defeat!” r " 

Thc^ now milked along for some time without speaking; 
when a su^^^nglo of the path brought them directly m^^ont 
of the They bj^th baited suddenly, struck as it wore by 

the as^iect of the spacious and splendid structure, all silent and 
deserted^ The doors were closed, the windows shuttered — ^not a 
living cr’eaturac^moved about the precincts— and the lone flagl 
on th8.;t({W6r unfurled no “banner to the breeze.'^ Ev^ 
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the trimly-kcpfc parterres were begfiniiing te show signs of 
neglect, and tangled flowers fell across the graVel. 

“What a lonely home for 7icr/” muttered the old doctor, to 
himself; then smldenly exclaimed, “Here comes some one in 
search of you, LEss Martin.” 

And a servant approached and whispered a few words ;n her 
car. 

“Yes, immediately,” said she, in reply. 

She entreated the old man to rest himself for a while ere ho 
continued his walk homeward; but he declined, and with an 
affectionate farewell they parted, he towards the Vicarage, and 
she to re-enter the Castle. 

There is no need to practise mystery with our reader; and he 
who had just arrived, and was eager to see Miss Martin^ was 
only Maurice Scanlan ! As little use is there also in denying 
the fact that l^ary was much» annoyed at his inopportune 
coming. She was in no mood of mind to meet either him or 
such topics as he would certainly discuss. However, she had, 
so to say, given him a permission to Jbe admitted at all times, 
and there was no help for it ! 

These same people that one ‘‘must see,” are very terrible 
inflictions sometimes. They are ever present at the wrong time 
and the wrong place. They come in moments when their pre- 
sence is a discord to all our thoughts ; and what is to the full as 
bad, they don’t know it — or they will not know it. They have 
an awful amount of self-esteem, and fancy that they never can 
be but welcome. A type of this class was Maurice Scanlan. 
Thtust forward by the accidents of life into situations for which 
' nothing in his own humble beginnings seemed to adapt him, he 
‘ hnd, like all tlie other Maurice Scanlans of the world, taken to 
suppose that he was really a very necessary and important 
in^dient in all affairs. He found, too, that his small cunning 
served to guidq him, where really able men’s wisdom failed 
them— -for ^ it is, people won’t take soundings* when they 
think they can see the bottom — ^and finally, he conceived a very 
high orinion of his faculties^ and thought them equal to much 
4ighef purposes than they had ever been enga^red in. • 

^noe his last interview witl^^Mary Martin, f*])j^had never 
ceas&d to congratulate himself on !^e gloricf^ tuai^of his 
affairs. Though not over-sanguine about others, Mannce was 
^alerays hopeful of himself. It is one of the charac^stios oi 
%uch men, and one of the greatest aids to thiir acuvity^ this 
,%er.giesent belief iii tfaemselves* To secure tbe opinion 
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lie had already texcited in his favour, was now his great cn- 
>deavour; and nothing could so effectually contribute to this, as 
to show an ardent zeal and devotion to her wishes. He had 
read somewhere of a certain envoy who had laccomplishcd his 
'mission ero it was believed ho had set out — and be resolved to 
profit by the example. It was, then, in the full confidence of 
"success, that ho presented himself on this occasion. 

Mary received him calmly — almost coldly ; his presence was 
not in harmony with any thought that occupied her, and she 
deemed the task of admitting him something like an infliction. 

“I drove over, M^ss Mary,” said he, rather disconcerted by 
her reserve — “I drove over, Jo-day, though I know you don’t 
likertiusiness on a Sunday, just to say that I had completed that 
little matter you spoke of — the money affair. I didn’t sleep on 
it, but went to work at once, and though the papers won’t bo 
ready for some days, the cask is ready for yo^?, whenever you 
like to draw it.” 

“ You have been vei’y kind, and very prompt, sir,” said she, 
thankfully, but with a lan^guoi* that showed she was not think- 
ing of the subject. 

“ He said five per cent.,” continued Scanlan, ‘‘ and I made no 
objection, for, to tell you the truth, I expected he’d havo asked 
us six — he’s generally a hard hand to deal witlj.” 

It was evident that he hoped her curiosity might havo in- 
quired the namo of him thus alluded to ; but she never did so, 
but heard the fact with a calm indifference. 

Scanlan was uneasy — his heaviest artillery had opened no 
. breach. What should be his next manoeuvre ? 

“The money-market is tight just now,” said ke, speaking 
only to gain time for further observation, “ and there’s wofto 
times, even, before us.” 

If JMary heard, she did not notice this gloomy speculation. 

“I’m sure it will be no easy job to get the last November 
rent paid up. It was a bad crop; and now the.Vs sickness 
coming amongst them,” said he, half as though to himself, c’ 

“ You’ll have to excuse me to-day, l4r. Scanlan,” said she, at 
last. ‘II find I ^an think of nothing*— I am in one of iJl^ idle' 
moods.” j • 

“To by-‘i^c,*wliy not, Miss Mary?” said he, evidently pi?j[ued 
at the ill-succcss of all liis zeal. “ It was I made a mistake. I 
Ancied, kpmehow, you were anxious about this little matter; 
but another day(Svill do us well— *wbenaver it’s, your own cou-^ 
venienee^’^ ' ' ( 
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" “You are always considerate, alwa 3 ’S gfood-natured, Mr. 
Scajilan,” said she, with a vagueness that showed she 
scarcely conscious of what she uttered. 

“ If you think^o, Miss Mary, I'm well repaid,” said ffS, with 
a dash of gallantry in the tone; “nor is it by a trifle like’thia 
I'd like to show my — my — my devotion.” And the last word, 
came out with an effort that made his face crimsen. 

“ Yes! ” muttered she, mot hearing one word*pf his speech. 

“ So that I’ll come over to-morrow, Miss MaryJ” broke ho in. 

“Very well — to-morrow!” replied she, as still musing she 
fumed to the window, no more thjnking of the luckless attorney 
than if ho had been miles away; and when at length she did 
look around, he was gone! It was some minutes ere Mary 
could pcrfi^tly reconcile herself to the fact that he had been 
fhcrc at all; but as to how, and when, and why he took his 
leave, were mysteries of which she could make nothing. And 
yet Mr. Scanlan had gone through a very ceremonious farewell : 
he had bowed, and sidled, and simpered, and smirked, and 
sighed — ^had thrown himself into attitudes pictorially devoted 
and despairing — looked unutterable things in various styles— 
and finally made an exit, covered with os much shame and dis* 
comfiture as so confident a spirit could well experience, muttering, 
as ho paced the corridor, certain prospective reprisals for this 
haughty indifference, when a certain time should arrive, and a 

certain fair lady But wo have no right to push his 

' specuLiiions further than he himself indulged them, and on the 
present occasion Maurice was less sangnine than his wont. 

^ ‘^I fje^tho mare, sir,” said Barnes, as he held the stirrup for 
#»Scanl antchsKqjpt. 

ii&And gave her water, too,” said the attorney, doggedly. 

Devil a drop, then,” resumed the other. “I just sprinkled 
thoVits, no more ; that's Miss Mary's orders always.” 

“ She underslf^nds a stable well,” said Scanlan- hnlf question- 

Doesn’t she? "said t|je other, with a sententious smack of 
‘ th(? lip. “ To bit a horse or t^back him — to taebo him his paces 
and cu/o him of bad tribes — to train him for harness, Tloublo, 
aud^f ingle — to show him the wa;f over a wall, OMwido ditch 
— to Vnako him rise light and come S(^wn eas/^he >j8n’t a 
match on this island ; and as for training,” added he, with fresh 
breatl), “ did you see Sir Lucias ? ” 

“ No,” said Sqjinlan, with awakened interest. 

till I bring him dut^ tfaon; Til yftu it pictQrel ^ 
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And Barnes disivppcared into tbe stable. In five minutes after, 
returned, leading a dark, brown horse, who, even shrouded in 
all the. covering of hood and body-clothes, displayed in his long 
step avtd lounging gait the attributes of a race^. 

Ip a few minutes Barnes had unbuckled strap and surcingle, 
find sweeping back the blankets dexterously over the croup, so 
'as not to ruffle a hair of the glossy coat, exhibited an animal of 
surpassing symiuetry, in all the pride of high condition, 

“ There’s a h .ast ! ” said ho, proudly, “ without speck or spot, 
brand or blemish about him ! You’re a good judge of a horse, 
Mr. Scanlan, and toil me when did you see his equal ? *’ 

“He’s a uico horse!” said Scanlan, slowly, giving to each 
woifi a slow and solemn significance. Then, casting a keen 
glance all around and over him, added, “There’s a si^int on the 
off-leg ! ” 

“ So there is, the least taste in life,” said Barnes, passing his 
hand lightly over it; “ and was there ever a horse — wortli the 
name of a horse — that hadn’t a splint? Sure, they’re foaled 
with them ! I wanted Miss Mary to lot mo take that off with 
an ointment I have, but she, wouldn’t, ‘It’s not in the way of 
the tendon,’ says she, ‘It will never spoil liis action, and wc’ll 
not blemish him with a mark,’ Thom’s her very words.” 

“He’s a nice horse,*’ said Scanlan, onco more, as if the very 
parsimony of the praise was the highest testimony of the 
utterer; “and in rare condition, too,” added he. 

“In the very highest,” said Barnes. “He was as sure of 
that cup as I am that my name’s Tim,” 

“ What cup ? ” asked Scanlan. 

“KiUtimmon — the Juno race — ^he’s entered and^ivU— and now 
he’s to be sold — them’s the orders I got yesterday — he’s tovbe 
auctioned at Dycer’s on Saturday for whatever he’ll bring 1 ” ^ 

“ And now, what do you expect for him, Barnes ? ’’ ♦^aid 
Maurice, confidentially. 

“ Sorrow ' one o’ me knows. He might go for fifty — he 
might go for two hundred and fifty! and cheap he’d be 
He has racing speed over a fiat oourse| and steeple-chase actibn 
for hisjfences. With eleven stone' ok. his back — one tiyit caip 
ride, I meamof course — h©'d ihallenge all Ireland.” ^ 

“I wpufa^avmind mfiking a bid for him myself 1 “isaid 
Seanlaifj hesitating betfireen his jockeyism and the far defeper 
ffame wjijch he was playing. 

“ Do^ ihbn, sii^ and don’t draw him for tiie for he’ll win' 
itWsnrs j^J’iCtl^ aqd Miss 
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Mary wouldn’t object to give you the boy, jabket and all, h^t* 
owsLColours — ^blue, with white slee^.** 

“Do you think so, Barnes? Do you think she*d let me^un 
him in the Martiii colours ? ” cried Scanlan, to whom the^jp^ect^ 
now had suddenly assumed a most fascinating aspect. , 

“What would you give for him?” asked Barnes, in 
business-like voice. - f 

“A hundred — a hundred and fifty — two hit^dred, if I was 
suro of what you say.” ’ 

“ Leave it to me, sir — ^leave it all to said Barnes, with 
the gravity of a diplomatist Tjho understood his mission. 
“ Where eju I see you to-morrow ? ” 

“I’lrb^ere about ten o’clock! ” 

“That "^11 do — enough said!” And Barnes, replacing the 
horse-sheet, slowly re-entered tho stable; while Scanlan, put- 
ting spurs to his nag, dashed Hurriedly * away, his thoughts 
outstripping in their speed tho pace he went, and traversing 
space with a rapidity that neither “blood” nor training ever 
vied with ! 


END OF VOL. I. 









